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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 
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Thb Indiana State Teachers' Association convened at Indian- 
apolis on Monday evening, Dec. 29, 1856. Prof. Thompson, of 
Hanover College, called the Association to order, and the Rev. R. 
A. Abbott, of Dunlapsville, supplicated the Throne of Grace. Mr. 
£. P. Cole, of Evansville, announced the absence of the Record- 
ing Secretary, on which W. J. May, of New Albany, was chosen 
Secretary fro tempore. 

Prof. Larrabee, Stat45 Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 4 
elect, was now introduced to the Association. He welcomed the 
members of the Association to the Capitol, and declared that In- 
diana bids the Teachers, from the East, welcome among them. 
" Yon come,*' said he, '' to do us good, to advance the cause of 
education ; you come to live, to make your home with us. To 
others, this is your native land ; you are attached to this country 
hy a feeling acquired from your whole lives. You are welcome 
whence you came. Welcome, thrice welcome to the field of en- 
terprise, vacant, long vacant for you. We have all the material 
for wealth, progress, and greatness. The State affords every vari- 
ety of soil and almost of climate. On our plains grow the grains 
and grasses, indigenous to the temperate zone. Not one-fifth or in- 
deed one-tenth of the soil is under a state of cultivation ; yet how 
immense the products ; over $100,000^000 in value. Along the 
Wabash I could produce six counties which would produce more 
tJian all the New England States, with a good piece of New York 
thrown in. Our soil will produce enough for all the people of tb« 
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United States ; we have coal enoagh to last a thousand years, tim- 
ber enough to build the houses, and iron for all the manufactories. 
Now there is not a county in the .State, the inhabitants of which 
can not reach the Capital in a day. No State has a capital more 
accessible. Our friends from Yincennes, Laporte, South Bend, the 
extiremes of the State, can take their breakfast at home and their 
dinner with us." 

In reference to education the speaker said, '* the people of Itidi- 
ana are a thinking people ; they love education ; they are not op- 
posed to schools, but only question the manner of effecting it. 
Our township library system,4he best ever conceived, is working 
better than in any State where it has been adopted. Our people 
are liberal. They will pinch themselves to educate their children 
well. They are a religious people, 'i'hey do more than is done 
in many communities to maintain religious institutions. Our chil- 
dren have, developed in a high degree, the sense of duty and honor. 
Perhaps the most formidable obstacle to well educating the yoang 
is the difficulty of retaining them in school long enough to perfect 
a course of study. There are too many avenues of business to 
distract the attention. 

In no department of humanity has progress been more evident, 
than in the different schemes of education. He could remember 
when little of Geography was taught in the schools, except with- 
out maps. The school-books were the Spelling book and the 
American Preceptor. After a time, the Columbian Orator was intro- 
duced. English Grammar was pursued only in higher department's 
by those who meant to become learned. Arithmetic was taught 
on the slate without a book ; they went only as far as Rule of 
Three ; then there was taught |n the highest, what is now taught at 
the lowest common schools. Our public schools now furnish educa- 
tion sufficient for the practical purposes of life. Our system is a 
liberal one, free from every influence of bigotry. So long as our 
schools include children of all religious opinions, the teacher mis- 
takes his duty, if he says any thing offensive to the conscience of 
any pupil. The occupation of the teacher has its advantages and 
it-s disadvantages ; among the latter are those of temper and im{>a- 
tience. A teacher can not fail to displease those who deem it 
their especial duty and privilege, to find fault on all occasions. Be 
patient with the boy : you once were yourself a boy, as wayward, 
perhaps, as the one whose misconduct you endure. Perhaps those 
traits, Which in the boy occasion the teacher so much trouble, in 
future life insure his success. 
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The teacbw'8 work is immortal, for lie builds with impenshable 
materials upon a firm foundation. His foundation is immovable, 
thcHigh the waves of eternity dash against it. 

The teacher's work, the work of enlightening and raising to its 
proper dignity the mind of man» will yet be accomplished. It may 
not be in my day, for time has whitened my hair and placed many 
a wrinkle on my brow. It may not be in your day, but the Super- 
intendent of all, *' who 8tret<)heth out the North over empty space, 
who faangeth the earth upon nothiug,'' who guideth the course of 
Arcturus and Orion, will see to it that the work is accomplished. 

On motion of 8, T. Bbwen', of Indianapolis, a vote of thanks 
was presented to Prof. Larrabee. 

The order of exercises was then read by Mr. Bowen, of the £x> 
ecutive Committee, when, on motion, the Convention adjourned to 
nine o'clock Tuesday morning. 



Tuesday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

The Association met at nine o'clock ; prayer by Pres. Edwards, 
of Hanover. 

On motion of Mr. Hurty, Prof. J. R. Challen, of Indianapolis^ 
and M. C. Stevens, of Richmond, were chosen Assistant Secre> 
taries. S. T. Bowen was chosen Treasurer jwo tem, 

Mr. Chase, of Greencastle, Chairman of tbe Committee for pre- 
paring an Essay on the obstacles to Public School Education in 
Indiana, was excused from delivering his report at this session. 

A resolution was adopted, inviting editors and reporters to at- 
tend. Members were requested to present their names as they en- 
tered the house. 

Prof. Bishop, of Hanover, then delivered a lecture on Phonetics. ^ 

After the delivery of the address of Mr. Bishop, the meeting 
adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The discussion of the report on Phonetics was resumed in the ^ 
afternoon, after which the report of Mr. Barnes, of New Albany, 
on Normal Schools, was read by Mr. S. T. Bowen. It was a me- 
morial to the Legislature, stating that throughout the State there 
was a lack of good teachers, and their place supplied by unquali- 
fied teachers. 

Report accepted, and a motion made for its adoption. 

E. P. Cole hoped that if the State Superintendent meant to lay 
the subjeot before the Legislature, the report would be so modi- 
fied as to coincide with his action. 
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Mr. Hobbe thought the svilif^ct ought to be forther digested be- 
fore farther actkm was taken. 

Mr. Terwilliger was deriroos that Indiana should baTe a 
Normal School ; he was proad that New York, hk native State, had 
sttoh a school ; he efl^eemed the mission ci the teacher as more 
glorious than any other, the ministry of the Oospel not excepted. 

Mr. Hobba wished the subject again referred to a committee, to 
confer with the Legislatare. 

Mr. May thought the report would come in plaoe when they got 
ready for it ; be had learned that in many parts of the State, 
schools were taught for only two or three months in the year. In 
such a case, with the narrow means possessed for paymg teachers, 
it was not the time to do much in tbe way of a Normal School. The 
Prussian system was a good one on paper, but a miserable one in 
fact. This matter of a Normal School belonged properly to the 
Superintendent. The action presented was premature ; there was 
exaggeration ;_there were multitudes better qualified to discbarge 
the duties of teachers, than those duties were discharged. Teach- 
ers and parents should be more closely allied : the teachers were 
one class, and the parents another. They needed this reform more 
than they needed Normal Schools. He did not believe in this 
sounding out the ignorance of the people of Indiana ; it did not do 
iM) well to tell family secrets. 

Mr. E. P. Cole moved a committee of five, to nominate officers 
of the Association. Carried. Messrs. E. P. Cole, Abbott, C. Mills, 
Rhoads, and Estis. 

Mr. McLane was deputed to prepare a certificate of membership, 
for those desiring to return on the railroads. 

Dr. Bobbs was now introduced, and proceeded to address the 
Association upon Physical Education. 

The report on Normal Schools was taken up and referred to the 
Standing Committee of the Association and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The Committee was instructed to revise the 
memorial, present it to the next Legislatare, and report at the next 
meeting of the State Association. 

A^ourned till 7 o'clock. 



BViSNING SfiSSlON. 

The Association wa$ called to order, and ike foUowing Commit* 
(ee on Editors announced : J. Hurtjri Prof. Hoas, S. A. Eatts, R« 
M. Johnson, H. B. Wilson. 
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Mr. Fillmore entertained the Assooiatfon w\ih a song. 

The foUoiiruig resointion offered by Mr. Harty was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Treasarer present a report on the condition 
of the finances of this Association. 

A discussion was held upon the time ef holding the Semi-An- 
nual Meeting of the Association. 

The 6th of July was fixed as the period, but by a subsequent 
vote this was changed to the 11th of Aiigast. 

Mr. Bryant, of Williamsport, was introduced, and addressed the ^ 
Association. 

A vote of thanks was adopted. 

The order of exercises for Wednesday morning was now an- 
nounced. 

Pr<tf. Huriy then proceeded to read a report upon the subject of 
memorializing the Legislature. It proposed an increase of th^ 
State tax to a figure sufficient to render the schools free, to furnish 
the Indiana School Jommcd to school officers, to increase school 
terms to six months, to provide for Teachers' Institutes in each 
Congressional District, at least once in each year. 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. Kent moved its adoption. In Jasper County, Public Schools 
w ere almost unknown ; the people were dissatisfied ; they would be 
willing to pay a heavy tax if they could obtain good schools. The 
I'rustees were such in name only. Schools were not taught, but 
kept. If there were a Normal School where they could obtain 
teachers, they could accomplish a great deal at home. 

Mr. Campbell remarked, that at a meeting at Lafayette, a com- 
mittee was appointed to report upon the expediency of having Dis- 
trict Superintendents. The Executive Committee had given no 
opportunity for this Committee to report, and he moved that cer- 
tain resolutions, prepared by Mr. Hobbs, be read, and the substance 
of them added to the memorial to be presented to the Legislature. 

Mr. Hobbs then read a series of resolutions. 

Resolved, That the select Committee be requested to prepare a j 
suitable memorial to our next Legislature, on behalf of this Asso- 
ciation, for the establishment of one or more Normal Schools, 
as set out in the report made by Prof. Barnes ; for an alteration 
in our school laws, providing for a school superintendent in each 
Congressional District; and for a more efficient system f(^ the ex- 
amination of teachers, and for granting graded certificates. 

lie proceeded to remark that he was a native of the State ; 

could remember its history from its admission into the Union, and 

was familiar with its laws upon the subject of education. The 
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laws were better defined now than heretofore. The object of edu- 
cation is National; it is the interest of Indiana to provide that her 
resources shall be developed. She has wealth In her soil — upon 
her soil. In order that commerce shall have its proper share, her 
arts and sciences must be developed ; at their foundation lies the 
prosperity of our State. It is to the interest of our State that we 
have a system of common schools — a system social in its character. 
It is the interest of Indiana to have a comfortable, a social^ a 
happy people. It is her interest to attract here people, seeking 
homes. All science is circumscribed in it« latitude, and the line 
is the Bible. It is therefore the interest of Indiana to see to it, 
that a deep religious influence shall be infused into all her intel- 
lectual institutions. 

Education then, for the greatness and happiness of this State, is 
a noble work ; we should strive for the accomplishment of those 
objects which aim directly at the prosperity of this State. We 
now, by law, have one State Superintendent, whose duty it is to 
go to every county and instruct the people of the State. This is 
more than one man can do. 

The State must send out its men among the people ; we must 
begin there ; it was so with Ohio, when she started in the work of 
education. He remembered the pleading eloquence of that great 
man, Samuel Lewis, when he sought to arouse the popular mind. 
In the East they had now come down to having a Superintendent 
in each county, and in some, one in each town in the State. Who 
would suspect that the people of Massachusettjs, Connecticut, Maine, 
and New Hampshire did not understand economy ? They have 
learned that this is the truest kind of economy. Get the right 
men, put them in the right place, set them at this employment, 
and then the work will go on safely, surely, «lnd economically. 

He had no idea that much could be done in the way of educa- 
tion, till they had got the people roused up. New Hampshire gave 
a very apt illustration of the operations of capitalists to counteract 
the effort to support schools by a tax. We wanted the State 
Superintendents to go out and expose these sophistries, and we 
should find a vote strong, full, and decided on the subject. The 
poor man's children can rejoice at the benefits of the education 
provided for them. Let us show our State that she must secure 
her rights, by telling her people what these rights are. 

Something had been said on the subject of Normal Schools. 
You must have school teachers who know what thev are at. We 
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must have a new order of teacheni ; we mart develop that mind 
wbieb oonstitntes liTing teachers. No teacher can be called suc- 
cessful till he can touch the heart Here are the elements of the 
Normal School. Mr. Hobbs's remarks were very animated, and 
what was more, they were all to the point. 

Mr. Bird said there were t<>o many officers in the State ; they 
absorbed the school money ; the District Snperintendent would re- 
quire $500 a year, which would, in the aggregate, amount to too 
high a sum. If we were rid of debt and our taxes were not so 
high, we might have all the officers, Mr. H. desired. He moved 
that the section relating to District Superintendents be stricken out* 

Mr. Phelps said Mr. Hobbs wanted to have a new set of officers, 
which would increase the taxes. He therefore supposed that this 
expedient would fail. He proposed that the teachers should lec- 
ture. 

Mr. Stevens said that few teachers could lecture ; he and others 
had not the copia ver^bore'^em, (Laughter.) 

The motion was laid on the table, and the Association adjourned 
till morning. 



Wednesday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

The Association re-convened; prayer by G. A. Chase. 

The Standing Committee reported in favor of holding the next 
meeting at Richmond, August lltb. 

A resolution was adopted, ordering 1,000 copies of the memorial 
to the Legislature. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following : j 

President — ^James G. May, New Albany. 

Vice PresidenU. — ^W. D. Henkle, E. 0. Hovey, S. A. Lattimore 
Prof. E. 0. Bishop, R. Chapman, S. R. Adams, J. A. McLane. 

Executive Committee. — J, Hurty, A. J. Vawter, R. A. Estis, B. 
C. Hobbs, Charles N. Todd, G. B. Stone, G. A. Chase. 

Treasurer, — S. T. Bowen. 

Recording Secretary/. — E. P. Cole. 

Correspondifig Secretary, — M. Charles. 

Report accepted, and 2 P. M. set apart to consider and act upon 
the same. 

Mr. Hurty reported the following Board of Editors : 

Resident Editor. — Geo. B. Stone. 
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Amociate Editorw.—W. D. He»kie» E. P. OoK Geo- A. Ghase, 
Miss H. F. Wells, Miss M. J. Ghamb«rlftin, Miss Gynibia M. 
Bisbop, It. M. Jobnsmit R. B. Abbott. 

Tbe roport accepted, and tbe Editors nominated, cboeen accord- 

ingly. 

Tbe subject of a memorial to the Legislature on the subject of a 
^ Normal School, and the creation of Gongressional District Schod 
Superintendents, was takenup. 

Mr. May said he was in favor of a State Normal School, but this 
was not the time. Again, the class of Superintendents could not 
be had at the price, and they would not meet the purpose. They 
would cost three times the sum proposed. Tbe teaching was not 
well done. He thought that the getting up of a good township 
school of a higher grade in each town, would, at a less expense, do 
infinitely more for the education of good qualified teachers than 
could be obtained by all the Normal Schools proposed. In Boston, 
New York Gity, St. Louis, and other dties, they educated more 
and better teachers than the Normal Schools. St. Louis is pre- 
paring every year a class of her own citizens for teaching in her 
own schools. He would like it if the Gommittee would tjjtke this 
suggestion, and consider the feasibility of providing Normal Edu- 
cation iii.Gentral schools. 

Prof. yTilder, of New York, was invited to speak. He declared 
the Normal School at Albany to possess a class of teachers equal 
if no^ superior to any in the Union. The difficulty was with its ex- 
pense ; it cost $10,000 a year, a fact which Demos with his hun- 
dred hands and no head, was inclined to consider as costing more 
than the benefit received. About 800 teachers had been graduated, 
of whom not one-half were teaching in the State. They 
needed a police at the terminus of each railroad, to confine within 
the State every Normal Graduate, till the State had received the 
benefit of his or her labor. Hn saw before him some of the best 
pupils of that school, come here for better compensation ; he did 
not blame them, but the State did not wish to educate teachers for 
the '* rest of mankind." The location of the school operated pre- 
judicially to its popularity. It was in Albany, where expenses of 
living were too high for the country pupils to afford. The severe 
drill of necessity required, and the structure of the building, so 
impaired the health of many of the pupils, that the injury to health 
often more than overbalanced the benefit of the education. 



Tlie pTCjudiee agtdnst it oat«kle of edueatioiial eirele« wa» ^uite 
•trOBg. The teachers did not desire it. HejittribatedittothepeoQ- 
liar utilitarianism of the people, who \Kanted dollar for dollar, and 
more. They needed the institution more popularized and less 
metropolitan, to counteract this prejudice. It now was at Albany, 
and that city, year by year, furnished pupils at the expense of the 
State, to supply all Tacancies in the number of scholars ; yet if it 
could be placed in the coontry, and more schools created of a simi- 
lar character, this prejudice might yet vanish. Indiana would 
have the same experience, if she pursued the same course ; they 
would avoid these difficulties if they would establish a plurality of 
schools, having the sta£f of teachers at work for one or two t^ms 
in their departments, and employed during the vacations holding 
Teachers' Institutes, and in other methods making themselves felt 
in every quarter of the State ; so they did in Massachusetts, and 
that State has made Normal Schools, four in number, more prac- 
tioal than any <^her State in the Union. 

On the subject of Ctmgressional District School Commissioners, 
he felt differently from those who preceded him. He felt that their 
influence would be imperceptible. Like what the New Hampshire 
man said of President Pierce, " Spread out all over the Union, 
they would be every where very thin." In that case the office would 
be liable to be abolished by a freak of legislation at any moment. 

In New York, under the ausf^ces of John Spencer, the educa- 
tional police system had been established — a county with a staff of 
Town Superintendents. Simultaneously sprang up with this of- 
fice, the Teachers' Institutes, and the State took a great stride in 
educational ptogreas. In 1847, the Legislature abolished the of^ 
fice ; Teachers' Institutes diminished in number. In 1864, the 
Dep't of Public Instruction was created, and Victor M. Bice elect- 
ed to fill the post. The new Superintendent directed all his ener- 
gies to restore the old office and revive Teachers' Institutes. The 
bill fuled through the treachery of a Senator. The next year a 
new bill, abolishing the office of Town Superintendent, now de- 
generated in most places to a mere humbug, and providing for the 
election of School Commissioners, one in each County District, was 
passed. The salary was $500, paid from the Treasury of the U. 
S. Deposit Fund — ^insufficient, but yet they had succeeded in se- 
curing a body of officers, superior to any in the Union. Teachers' 
Institutes had been held in almost every county in the State. 
The schoolmaster had been going abroad to the West, but he felt 
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gratified to say tbat some had remained. He reeapitnlated the 
names of Ranney, Beits, Vosbargh, Beid, and others, and paid a 
tribute to Miss Tenney, of Blnghampton, Mrs. Sheldon and 
Miss French, of Rochester, and others ^of whom the world was 
not worthy." / 

In short, he predicted, that with four Normal Schools and a staff 
of teachers, who should, during vacations, itinerate and hold In- 
stitutes, Indiana would in three years forfeit her reputation of hav*- 
ing the most ignoramuses of any Northern State. 

The subject was now referred to the Executive Oommittee. 

A Oommittee of three was appointed to meet Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard at the cars, and escort him to the Gapitol. 
^ Prof. Twining was now announced, and delivered a report, at 
once highly finished, able, and practical. We hope to see a copy 
in print. He said that the State Universities of the West— the 
property of all the people — were thus far little else than local 
Oolleges. A State University should not be primarily a College. 
He defined the three departments into which Universities should 
be divided. Agriculture, Astronomy, and Natural History. It 
should have a large library, and faculties in each department with 
fixed salaries, subject to increase from tuition of pupils. Local 
Oolleges should have the right to affiliate with the University and 
receive advantages and privileges therefrom. Their faculties 
should have free access to the lectures and libraries of the Uni- 
versity. The students should have the right to apply for and, on 
examination, recmve any of the degrees of the University, Each 
Oollege should receive from the University a set of meteorological 
instruments, on condition that it shall keep a meteorological jour- 
nal. Prof. T. defined very intimately the connection of the Uni- 
versity with the State, and the services to be rendered. 

The Board of Trustees should represent at least five religious 
denominations. 

After some incidental discussion, the Association adjourned till 
afternoon. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was favored by a report from Mr. Dillon, giv- 
ing a history of Common Schools in Indiana. 

The election of officers being in order, a ballot was had, which 
resulted in the choice of the candidates already nominated. 
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The followliig resolution, on motion of E. P. Cole, was nnanl* 
mously adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association approve of the editorial man- 
agement and high educational character of the American Journal 
of Education and College Review, edited by Abraham Peters, and 
that we recommend it to the patronage of the teachers and 
friends 6f education in Indiana. 

The report of the Treasurer was now read and approved. 

Geo. B. Stone, resident editor of the School Journal, reported 
upon the financial condition of its affairs. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, the time to be occupied in addresses 
was restricted to 45 minutes. 

The subject of appointing a St^te Agent was then considered. 
Several persons proposed expedients to compensate the Agent. A 
tax of one per cent, on salaries was proposed. 

Mr. Chase thought the easy time had passed ; the School Jour- 
nal had now to pass through its hard time. 

Mr. Hobbs thought a teacher in each county acting as Agent, 
would be more influential than a State official. Mr. Morton con- 
curred with this sentiment. 

Mr. Bower moved a recess of ten minutes. Carried. 

Upon calling to order, the State Agency question was called 
up. Prof. Wilder was called for. He remarked that it had been 
said that if every teacher did his duty there would be no need 
of a State Agent. Granted. He would also affirm that if every 
parent in Indiana could be equally competent and faithful, there 
would be no need of the Schoolmaster. What was every body's 
business was no body's business. What he knew about State 
Agents was principally from observation, but it was decided- 
ly in favor. The experiment had not been well tried in New 
York, but it had succeeded quite well, all things considered. In 
Ohio, the office had about superseded the necessity of a State Su- 
perintendent. In Illinois, they had had two or more Agents, and 
they had placed the position of the teachers ahead oC the educa- 
tional interest in the West. In Indiana, their School Journal — 
this first year of its history — ^had sustained itself and had money in 
hand. With a good State Agent it could be increased to a circu- 
laticn of 4,000. Teachers' Institutes would become more valua- 
ble and interesting, and the teachers of the Hoosier State be 
awarded a higher professional position. It was the way to begin 
aright. It was the thing necessary. 



^ 
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Prof. D. Wflkios, of Illinois, was next called for. He was 
highly gratified, he said, with the privilege of meeting with the 
teachers of the Hoosier State. He had been much pleased with 
the sessions of the Association np to this time. Bnt of all sub- 
jects discussed, the one before the Oonveniion was of the most im- 
portance. Fellow teachers, your worJK must not be a local one. 
In all your actions, the interests of the entire State demand 
your consideration. Have you not an Egypt here, sir, as well as 
the State of Illinois ? 

Voices — ^Yes, yes. 

Prof. Wilkins resumed. The gentleman upon bis left has re* 
marked that you can circulate your Journal by lectures given by 
teachers in their respective districts. But, sir, if Southern In- 
diana is like Southern Illinois, you must have many districts in 
which teachers are not to be found capable of lecturing upon any 
subject connected with the profession. Not, sir, because of any 
neglect upon the part of the teachers there, but because they have 
not had the privilege of receiving the qualifications for their call- 
ing. You will find, no doubt, sir, as much natural talent and abil- 
ity there as in any portion of our country. Only call forth their 
latent energies, which have long been buried, and the great work 
assigned you as teachers will soon be accomplished. 

The question then arises — ^How can it be done 1 Here, sir, you 
see the absolute necessity of having an Agent in the field. It has 
been asked — ^How can he be supported 1 The teachers in Illinois 
have answered, by putting their hands into their pockets and 
advancing the means. Some have even paid from $150 to $350 
in carrying out their educational movements. They not only had 
their Agents in the field, but the Board of Education, representing 
the nine Congressional Districts of the State, at their own expense 
have traveled through our State and held Congressional Institutes. 
And, sir, what has been the result ? Instead of having eighty or 
a hundred and fifty at the State Teachers' Institute, they had at 
the last session in Chicago from five to six hundred delegates. 
Throw your arms then around your Journal, Place it in the hands 
of every teacher and friend of education in the counties represent- 
ed. But how, sir, will you place it in the hands of the teachers 
in that vast majority of counties which are not represented here ? 
There is no other way but to put your hands into your pockets, raise 
the salary of an efficient Agent, send him forth with a cheerful 
heartt and let him carry your Journal into every nook and corner 
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of yonr State, a&d tbe work will soon bo oonraniiiiatod. Let him go, 
sir, feeling that the heart of this Associatioii goes with him. Let 
him visit the schools-— the family circles ; let him tell the story of 
the existence of your Association ; let him hold Instit4ites ; let 
htm exhibit your Journal as its organ ; and ete long there will be 
BO Scmthem nor Northern Indiana, but the blessings of an equal 
education will be conferred on the entire peq)le. In conclu»on, 
let me say, sir, make the trial. Send forth your Agent into the 
field ; and no doubt, sir, the ameliorating influence exerted will tell 
not only for the present but in all future time. 

Mr. Kent explained. The proposed County Agency was to as- 
sli^ not to supersede the State Agent. He spoke at some length, 
approving the previous remarks, and declaring that what he wanted 
was to render what they attempted more efibotive. 

Mr. Wilson said that his friend Wilder, from New York, had 
anticipated his remarks. He believed that a State Agency was 
ihe thing absolutely necessary to forward the cause. The majori- 
ty of the teachers in many of the counties did not yet know of the 
existence of a State Teachers' Association. He did not think 
that such teachers would do much to advance the cause, or the 
success of the Journal, Mr. W.*s remarks were quito pertinent. 

Mr. Lawrence said that the increased circulation of the paper 
would attract advertisements from publishers. In reply to a ques* 
tion from Mr. Wilder, he replied that the employment of a State 
Agent would attract patronage to the School Journal, enough or 
nearly so to pay the Agent. He continued his remarks with much 
pointedness. 

Subscriptions for the support of an Agent were then received. 

While this subject was pending, the Association adjourned till 
evening. 



BVBNING SESSION. 

The Association re-convened at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Pledges for the School Journal were received. 

Prof. Mills, Superintendent of Public Instruction, called atten- 
tion to the subject of Township Libraries, and requested teachers 
to forward to him information as to their condition. 

The President elect. Prof. May, was now introduced to the audi- 
ence. He returned thanks for the honor conferred upon him, and 
though unworthy) promised his best efforts to serve faithfully the 
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intefests of the Association. In reUUoa to the policy of fttturo 
meetings, he recommended that reports and addresses generally be 
reduced to an average length of fifteen minutes. 

Prof. White, of Wabash College, was next introduced, and de- 
livered an address upon the subject of Religion and Educatioa* 
It was an able, learned, and talented production, to which a mere 
abstract cannot do justice. He eulogized popular education, and 
demonstrated conclusively that it furthered true religion. Igno- 
rance lay at the root of irreligion. Universal ^ucation was next 
in value to universal religion. 

A vote of thanks was carried. 

A vote of thanks was also tendered the citizens of Indianapo- 
lis for their hospitality and free entertainment; also to Railroad 
Companies for return passes to members. 

Messrs. A. Wilder, D. Wilkins, A. D. Fillmoie, and E. Long- 
ley, were elected honorary members. 

Resolved, That the editor of the American Journal and Colle^ge 
Review, be requested to publish Prof. Twining's address delivered 
before this Association. 

It was further ordered that a Committee of three be appointed 
to audit the financial accounts rendered before the Association. 

The Executive Committee were instructed to use all means in 
their power to augment the funds required for the support of a 
State Agent. 

The acting President now tendered his thanks to the Associa- 
tion for their indulgence, pronouncing it an unenviable situation to 
accidentally act as President. He had never seen a more orderly 
body. 

The meeting then adjourned t^ meet at Richmond, August 11th. 

Further reports of the lectures and discussions of the Associa- 
tion will be given in the February number. — ^Ed, 



THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 



Gennie came, and climbed into my lap at sunset. " Cousin," 
said she, "will you talk to me? It is so dark you can not sew." 
"Yes, dear; about what?" I answered, smoothing the sunny 
tresses of her hair. " 0, anything ; tell me about that picture you 
were drawing to-day, with the river, and the many boats in the dis- 
|ance, and the great ocean, with one little boat almost upon it. 
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aad the ^ild who guides it." So I to<A the sketch from oiy port- 
UAio, and gave it to her» that she might see it m<Nre pkinly, for the 
room was growing dark. 

There is a great country, dear, said I, through which that river 
flows, very varied, and beautiful to see— and the stream, from 
a tiny rill, swells and deepens, flows darker and stronger, until at 
last it sweeps into the vast ocean. And all the myriads of people 
who are bom into this land, embark upon this stream, and sail 
upon it all their days — till the current bears them out into the gray, 
mysterious sea, and they are seen of men no more. And though 
all these voyagers must embark at the same spot, and must sail 
(m till they reach the same goal — yet some are only days upon the 
road, and some 9i/ew years, and some scares^ and to no two has the 
voyage been the same, or the changes that they met, alike. And 
all At first are clothed in robes of spotless white, beautiful to be- 
hold, and their faces wear the light of innocence. But as they 
mingle together, and one beholdeth that his neighbor hath a cost- 
lier shallop, or a softer cushion than himself, the leaven of selfish- 
ness worketh in his heart, and he saith : What is he better than 
I, that these things should be given to him, and I left destitute ? 
Then Envy, and Malice, and Evil-speaking, whisper to him — and 
as he bendeth his ear to their counsels, they touch with their foul 
hands his snow-white garments, and lo, they are stjiined and black 
ened, and the fair face becomes distorted and fierce. 

Some few there be, who will not listen to these voices, but who, 
with eye and heart single, look forward to the end as to a festal 
day, and, with patience having overcome the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the way, lie down at night in quiet sleep, and glide gently 
out upon the mighty ocean. 

These bear still the look of innocence, and their garments glim- 
mer through the dusky shades. 

There are yet other some, who hearkened to the whispers of the 
tempters, and whose robes were tarnished for a season, who yet 
grieved for the wrong they had committed, and wept bitterly — 
promising not again to err — and these tears fell down upon the 
stains, and they were washed away, and their faces grew more 
beautiful than the innocents^ for they had overcome trials — and 
every repentant tear sparkled * like a precious jewel, and shed 
light about them. 

The child alone, has almost launched her barque, you see, upon 
the boundless ocean, and the light that burns so brightly on its 
prow, has been her guiding star. 
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WUIe hands were lifted from the stream to stay her ooone, seft 
voices sang in her ears, entrea<^g her to turn back, bat she gave 
no heed, ^r the light in the bow was her gnide, and she wavered 
not an inch. 

Then dark tempests bnrst upon her, and the crashing thmider 
deafened her, and the lightning glared horribly abottt her Utde 
boat, bnt siill the light in the prow shone steadily, and still by it 
she steered her tiny shallop. She has passed the whirling rapids, 
and the black rocks, and the foaming whirlpool, and is almost at 
her joarney 's end ; and behold her face shines with a glory like the 
angels, for the radiance thrown npon her by the light she has fol- 
lowed, is celestial. Upon her knees, with clasped hands, and faoe 
raised heavenward, she passes from onr view, bnt we know, Genie, 
do we not, whither she goeth t 

** Ton mean, oonsin, that the stream is life, and the ocean is 
Eternity, and the light upon the prow is Tmth. You mean to 
teach me to be like the little pilgrim. I will not forget. And now, 
cousin, dear, Just one song, if you please, and then I wont tatmble 
you any more." So I laid the sunny head down on my breast, and 
sang her the words that t^ame to me in the twilight : 

Little Maid, with tender eye. 

That no tear-drop ever wet, 
BluBhiDg eheek, and forehead high, 

Where pale thought her fignet eet. 
Whither qpeed thy tripping feet, 
Never weary^-ever fleet ? 

Stretched before thee, I behold 
Pathways twain from whieh to chooae ! 

O, let not the wavering feet 
Seek the wHAg— 4he right refaie. 

One is fair, and easy trod. 

But the other — ^ieads to Ood. 

And the first hy meadowe green, 

And bhie waters, takes its wsj. 
Clouds dim not the sky serene. 

And the travelers there are gay. 
Yet, my little maid, beware. 
Only poisened fmits grow there. 

The broad road leads nnto death; 

From the streams and meadows rise 
Poison vapors — ^noisome airs, 

And who breathes them, enrely diet ! 
Thus the erowd of trareleft gay, 
Barely, sorely, fades away. 
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Boni^ tha other p«tli, and strait ; 

Sharp stones braise the little feet, 
That essaf to reach the gate, 

Opening on the g<dden street. 
Steep the hills, and dark the way, 
Yet it leads to endless day. 

And though hard the task^ for thee, 

Be not hopeless, little one ; 
" As thy day, thy strength shall be,*' 

Till the weary journey's done; 
He will bid thee '* welcome home," 
Who bade little children come. 

Such the paths I dimly see. 

Little maiden, choose thy way, 
Downward to the endless dark — 

Upward to the perfect day. 
There He 's waiting for His child, 
Who hath kept her undefiled. 

"Do you like that. Genie?" said I, looking down into her face. 
But she laid very still in my arms, and leaning over, I saw that 
the white lids were closed, and my little pet asleep; so I laid ber 
down gently, and thanked GKkI reverently for the blessing of 
" little children." Nora. 



COEAL CREATIONS. 



BY MARY BLIZABBTH. 



'VTbe work of creation is as much going on now, as when the 
first lichen was placed upon the earth's naked roc^ or as in 4iig 
age of reptiles." But who would suppose that the animal king- 
dom would be called upon to contribute its aid ? Yet it is so. He 
who makes the winds his messengers and the lightnings his ser- 
vants, employs the humblest insects in building up the vast do- 
mains upon the earth's surface. Difficult, indeed, is it for the hu- 
man mind to embrace or unravel the mysteries of creation, to pex^ 
ceive dead matter assuming the forms of life in the visible univene, 
clothing it with beauty and grandeur. 

Perhaps every one has heard that the coral, a species of poly- 
poB, exists in the ocean-bed, and produces reefs whicii eventually 
become islands covered with earth and luxuriant vegetation. But 
tbe method by which this work is accomplished is not generaUy 
known. It is said to be ^qjm by bmlding, but this gives only an 

2 
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indefinite idea of the prooeea. We may as well say that the mail 
and oyster bnilt their shells. Nature's storehouse furnished the 
elementary calcareous material in some form, and the animal, by 
simply fulfilling the laws of ite organization, gave it the figure in 
which it subsequently appeared. 

The coral animal is of a soft, doughy texture, secreting in eyeiy 
part of its body the carbonate of lime, thus forming a skeleton of 
solid frame-worit. We never find one alone, but a whole commu- 
nity, each rooted in its parent's body as one branch is rooted in 
another, or in the trunk of a tree, all uniting to constitute one body 
or mass. Although one generation may die, its posterity do mit 
perish with it, but continue to grow, to shoot out new offspring, tiU 
their time of dissolution comes. Then the soft parte of their body 
decay, leaving the skeletons, a wall of hardened calcareous stone. 
Hountein limestone is evidently of marine origin, as the tostacea 
inclosed in it bear witness. The coral races are not the only con- 
tributors to the seformations, but sea-crabs, oysters, and other shell- 
fish add their femuns to facilitete the work. When a long series 
of years has passed, this limestone mass, for such it is, ^1 dead 
mineral below, but full of life upon its external surface, emerges 
above the water. Then the waves pile sand and drift-wood upon 
tt, sea-birds and turtles take up their residence there, plante bi^ 
to vegetate, and we have a little islet oonstently growing, and De- 
coming eventually fitted for the habitetion of man. 

Myriads of these productions are found in the Pacific, rivaling 
tn variety and brilliancy the most beautiful gems adorning a coro- 
net. The Great Barrier Beef, a coral or calcareous formation, ex- 
tends a thousand miles in length, and thirty in average width, fill- 
ing up the whole space between Australia and the Bristow Island. 
A portion of Wales on the south, passing into Ireland, some por- 
tion of Scotland, and the middle, northern, and southwestern dis- 
tricte of England, were once the coral reefs of an ocean. The 
peninsula of Florida is constantly extending itself by the operation 
Just described. Other parts of the continent are doubtless increas- 
ing in the same manner. The bed of the Mississippi is of solid 
limestone, a coral formation. So are many other river beds on 
this continent. 

The forma of the coral ree& arei beautlfally variegated. Some- 
times they have that of trees or flower-tops, and men are h<»ni- 
spherical. Seen from a distance, they resemble painted highlands, 
and sparkle like silver, interblended with the hues of the rainbow. 

They arise from unfathomable depths in the ocean. This in- 
volves a new problem. It has been ascertained satisfactorily, that 
Uie coral animals can not exist at a much lower point than 125 
feet below the surface. They seem to require a certain amount of 
heat and light, and to thrive best whra they are exposed to the 
snrfii. How is it, then, that the line has been cast down two thou- 
sand feet without reaching the ocean-bottom, whence these leefe 
originate 1 It is probable that the bed of the Pacific Ocean has 
been graduslly sinldog down in. many places. The procesa Mat 
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kftTe been so slow, that the ooral growtii coald envelop it, aad 
form reefs over the sorfaee. The sinkiag being imperceptible, 
would enable this to keep pace with it till hundreds and thousanAi 
of years having passed by, the original ^rth was thns magnifi* 
cently buried in a mausoleum outrivaling those (tf monarohs and 
powerful men. The slab of coral rock alone remains to mark the 
spot. 

There are islands even now in the Pacific, retiring out of view. 
Some are fringed with these formationB; others are surrounded 
by a rocky ring, marking the former boundary, while between it and 
the present beach the sea flows in ; in others you find only the 
coral reefs, circular or oval, many mUes in diameter perhaps, with 
a lakelet inside, often dotted with miniature islets. In many of 
the Polynesian islands, not a stone or rock exists which Is not 
coral. A quartz formation, so common among us, is a treasure 
there ; and pebbles are reserved as the property of kings. 

France evidently was a similar creation. Its soil,^ased upon 
limestone, certdnly favors the opinion; Other parts of the con- 
tinent may have originated in a similar manner. It is by no means 
a visionary supposition. That spot which was once the abode of 
the mermaids and kelpies of the torrents, is now the cloud-capt 
summit which first catches the sunlight. 

It is estimated that the coral deposits amount to six inches each 
year. The upheaving of the areas under the Pacific Ocean, wouJd 
set these zoophvtes at work still more, and the conclusion is by no 
means irrational, that we shall yet have one or more continents 
uprising between America and Asia. But then the ocean might 
make inroads upon our present world, dividing America in two, 
and breaking the eastern continent into fragments. Such marvels 
have occurred. Our mountains are gradually falling to pieces, and 
descending to fill the valleys. The land of our fathers was once a 
part of ancient Gaul. London and Paris were once in the same 
basin of an immense lake or inland sea, fed by rivers flowing from 
the south, which eventually filled it up with clay. Some similar 
fate may be awaiting our own fresh waters. i 

Between Wales and Gaul, (the same name, by the way,) was a 
beautiful, widely-extended valley, covered with willows and palms, 
in which the curlews roosted, and the quails made their nests; and 
under which elephants, mammoths, and other animals long since 
extinct, were wont to find shelter. Changes, perhaps, akin to 
those which the coral reefs are effecting, drove the waters of the 
ocean through this valley, and made of Britain the "BeautiAi] 
Island." 

It is indeed true that there is nothing insignificant. The coral 
animals are so small as to be almost invisiUe, yet are the archi- 
tects of continents. If we could penetrate the mjrst^ries of human 
history, we should find the sentiment and belief of a world regen- 
erated by a Galilean carpenter, an empire revolutionized by an 
obscure thinker, the aspect of a world changed for all time by the 
movements of persons who can not indeed be forgotten, because 
thi^ were never known. The imponderable ether in its manifest- 



ations aa deotrioity, ami the swelling vapor, have alreaiy oreaiM 
new habits of action, and e^ea of thoi^ht. We, the oorale of 
another era, growing oat of eadi other, elaborating new conditions 
of existence, have an end to fulfill in the doings of Providenoe, 
and no substitote can be found capable of occupying our place. 
Though humble amid the wonders of the universe, we are by no 
means unnecessary in the accomplishment of its oondilloas. 
While, in the spirit of the evangelic Word, we should esteem 
others better than ourselves, yet must we remember that we too 
exist for a purpose, and assume the relations devolving upon us 
with modesty and diseretion, yet with energy and boldness. — N. 
Y. Teacher. 



TRUST IN THE LOBD. 



As a now-flake huag hish in the heaTois oae day, 
It floated down. Earthward, and thus did it aajr : 
" Mart I go, matt I go, from the Ether lo free*— 

Oh ! deiolaie Earth, miut I fall imto thee V 
** Come down," cried the Earth to the tremnlova flake» 
" And thy beautiful form I 'U more beaatifiil make ; 
Come down, for the wiidom that formeth uf all, 
Hath fixed that the fairest and freest mutt lUl." 

** Oh ! say/' said the snow-flake, " if downward I go, 
What form shall I take — tell me Earth, dost thou know r 
Shall I gleam in the Lily or glow in the Bose, 
Or danoe where the stream sings a song aa it goes f" 
*' I knew not, I know not," the dark Earth replied, 
" I know tiiou must fiill, but I know naught beside ; 
Be trustful and lowly, and seek not to know 
Where the wisdom that formed thee, may bid thee to go." 

" I will come/' sighed the snow-flake in lowliest trust, 
** Though I sink in the desert or mingle with dust ; 
Since the wisdom that formed me and marked out my way, 
Still holdeth my life in its wonderful sway." 
As the snow-flake lay sinkiDg, dlBsolving, alone, 
Through the fast-flymg clouds down the warm sunshine shone. 
And it caught up the snow-flake, and to it was giTen 
A place in the rainbow that spanneth the heaven. 

" Oh ! heed then this lesson," the snow-flake would say; 

*' Walk humbly where wisdom shall show thee the way ; 
Unseeking, unasking the future to know ; 
Where thy Maker shall send thee, there trustfully go. 
And when thou hast learned to be lowly and meek, 
Hast ceased thine own honor and glory to seek, 
He will send down His angel and make thee His own, 
To shine in the rainbow that arches His throne." 

M. R c. Stann. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

W. D. HSlf&UB. B«tor. 



No. 18. 



We bave received a aolation of this problem from R W. McFarland, 
wbich considers tbe problem in the same light as the one in Emerson's 
Arithmetic that contains the same numbers, but instead of men mowing^ it 
has oxen eating. The result obtained by Pro£ McFarland is correct for his 
understanding of the problem. But it must be remembered that in the 
Emerson problem, the oxen are supposed to consume all the grass, while 
in this problem the men onlj mow over the ground once : that is, thej do 
not go back to mow the stubble. We shall publish a solution of this prob- 
lem when we think our correspondents have given it sufficient thought. 

No. 20. 

After sending our solution of this problem, we received solutions from 
£. 11 Stribbling, M. G. Stevens, and fi. W. McFarknd. When solutions 
reach us after we have sent our mathematical article, they will be ac- 
knowledged in the next We will also acknowledge any new solution of 
a problem of which the solution has ever been published in the Journal, 
and may even publish it if it is of sufficient interest 

No. 21. 

One of our correspondents seems not to undentand the language of 
this problem. Let him substitute the word drea f«r magnitude and it will 
be snffii^ently clear. 

No. 22. 

Since sending our solution of this problem, we have received a solution 
itom M. C. Stevens. 

PROBLEM No. 28.~-Bt thi: EoiToit 

A father divides his property among his children as follows : the first 
reeeiyes $100 and -^^^ of the remainder; the second, $200 and y^^ of th^ 
remainder; the third, $300 and ^^ of the remainder. This division gives 
them an equal amount Required the number of children and the amouitt 
each receives. 

A mental solution is required. 

PROBLEM No. 29.— By 0. A. Bbownsoit, 

Wishing to measure 4 quarts of wine, and having but tht«e enps, one of 
8 quarts, one of 5 quarts, and the other 3 quarts capacity, how shall I pro- 
ceed, the cups being empty. 



SOLUTION OP Ko. 23.-— Br the Editor 

This problem is an interesting one, bat our correspondents have not as 
yet done aajthing f<» it — at kast we bave not heard from them in re- 
ftrence to it We shall endeavor to make oar solution so plain that any 
one who has a moderate knowledge of Calcalas may comprehend it: 




Let A P represent the required carve, the body commencing to fall from 
A, and being constrained to more in the carve by the force of gravity 
alone, the carve being of sach a nature that the body approaches the line 
OP uniformly. Let AG be the axis of abscissas and G any point of the 
required curve, and pat AE=a: and CE=sy. Now a body falling by 
gravity along the curve AP will have acquired the same velocity at any 
point as if it had fallen from A to E. Hence, to find the velocity of a 
body falling in the curve AP at any point C in that curve, we have only to 
find the velocity a body would have at the corresponding point E, after 
having fidlen by gravity from A to E. On p. 38 of Olnuie^» large PkL 
loiophy^ we find the formula, V=2)/mS, in which V represents the 
velocity a body has acquired after having fallen through the distance S. 
If then we put x for S we have 2y/mx for the velocity at E or G. If we 
suppose GH and DH to be infinitesimals, that is to be das and <fy, the dif- 
ferentials of X and y, we may consider GD to be a straight line equal to 
(d^-\-dy^)^. Since GD is also an infinitesimal, the velocity of a body 
while traversing it may be considered as uniform ; hence we would have 
the proportion — the velocity of a body moving uniformly through CD is 
to the velocity of a body moving uniformly through CH or £B as the dis- 
tance GE is to the distance GH. Taking the velocity at G as the uniform 
velocity through GP, and a as the uniform vertical velocity, the propor. 
tion becomes 

2\/mx : a :: (ia^+Jy*)^ : Ax 
whence, €utif=dxi/4tmx — a' 

Integrating this we get y=^^=^+C 
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When ytsBO the quantity 4mx — a> becomes nothing, becsnse in this oase 
the point C is the point A, and we have seen that the Telocity of any point 
of the curve is 2|/m«, therefore the velocity at A is 2j/2fnx ; but the ve- 
locity at A is also evidently equal to the uniform vertical velocity a, whence 
we have 2|/ifue=a or 4mx=:a^ or 4mx — ahsso. Therefore when y=o the 

constant G is also sero ; hence y=r(^^^*^ ^ h \g the equation of the re- 
Gam 

quired curve and indicates that it is a semi-cubical parabola. 

Na 24. 

This problem was calculated by T. Charles, R M. Cameron, R. W. Mc- 
Farland, and C. Z. Eddy, and constructed by T. Charles and Jacob Staff. 
T. Charles gets (2^/3 — 3)i? for the radius of one of the small circles, 
R being the radius of the circle whose area is 320 rods. 

This was not the problem which Prof. Hoss proposed; we sent it as he 
proposed it, but the change was made by a misunderstandinfr, at the office 
of publication. The following is Prof Hoss's Problem :— HTka< if the 
radiuB of one of the three equal circles which touch each other externally 
and inclose an area ofZ20 rods f 

SOLUTION OF No. 26.— By Hbhw Mohdeux. 

He sells the first portion at a profit of 25 per cent., and the last at 175 
per cent, and gains 60 per cent on the whole. The first profit is less 
than the mean profit by 35 per cent, and the second is greater by 116 
per cent ; he has therefore sold 115 parts of the first against 35 of the 
second; that is, the first portion sold was the ]^j^ of the whole cask, and 
the last the ^/^ ; but the first portion was } of the cask and 2 gallons 
more ; and the difference between l^^ or |} and i is ^^^ ; therefore ^ 
gallons is ^^ of the cask; that is, the cask contains 120 gallons. 

[This problem was solved by Judge Clark, Hiram Hadley, T. CoggeshalL 
M. C. Stevens, J. S. Wilson, Jacob Staff, C. Z. Eddy, O. A. Brownson, R 
M. Cameron, S. R Connor, R W. McFarland, E. M. Stribbling, and 8. P. 
Lothrop. The solutions of Clark, Staff and S. P. Lothrop did not make use 
of the first cost, which is not necessary to be considered, as was done in 
all the other solutions which we have received. The solution of S. P. 
Lothrop was the same in effect as the one given above. Henri Mondeux, 
*'the Shepherd of Touraine," a youth of remarkable powers of calculation, 
visited the Isle of Jersey several years ago to exhibit his extraordinary 
powers of mental calcu!lation. This problem was there proposed to him, 
and his answer was said to be " nearly instantaneous." By request he wrote 
out his solution, of which the one above given is a translation.] 

PROBLEM No. 30.— By J. Cunliffe. 

Given the vertical angle, the difference of the including sides, and the 
length of a line drawn from the verucal angle to the middle of the base) 
to construct the triangle. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING. 



The meeting of the Association, in point of numbers and enthnsiaam, 
far exceeded oar hopes. We were present ^last year at Madison, and also 
at the Semi-Annual meeting at Liafajette, and in comparison with these, 
our gathering this year evinces a deeper interest and hopefulness in re- 
gard to educational mattera As several who were also present at previ- 
ous conventions, remarked to us, ^' could jou ask for more progress in one 
year." It was also emphatically a meeting of teacher st ; not edujcational men 
merely, but those engaged in the School-room. We have oflen attended 
educational conventions, where the prominent speakers and actors were 
persons of other professions, but in the one lately convened at Indianap(>- 
Us, the school-teacher was the controlling genius. The energy and spirit 
of the meeting was especially seen in regard to the Journal and a State 
Agency. 

At Madison, last year, it was with fear and trembling that we ventured 
upon what we then thought the doubtihl enterprise of sustaining a School 
Journal There was much hesitation. Many, wished the matter deferred 
till another year; but our success during the past year united all in the 
determination not only to smtain but to place it on a permanent basis. 
Pledges to the number of seven hundred and ninety-five copies were vol- 
unteered (U ike meeting^ and it was decided to have an Agent to canvass 
the State, holding Teachers' Institutes, delivering lectures, and awakening 
interest in Education. Pledges to sustain such an Agency were freely 
made, and this measure, which involves a large expenditure, was carried 
with less of fear and hesitation than attended the first starting of the 
Jimmal. There could be no mistaking the will of the convention. We 
felt that this was a work which the State ought of right to sustain and 
carry forward, but the universal feeling was, "Let it be done at any rate;" 
" We can do it ;" " We will doj it" Can any sister State boast greater 
l^rogress than these factslmost surely indicate? 

When we consider how recent is the establishment of our Free School 
system, how little hold it has as yet obtained upon the affections of the 
people, and how feeble are educational influences in many parts of the 
State, we feel proud of the work which our Association has effected. We 
have beheld with admiration the disin&rested self-sacrifice of the teach- 
ers of Ohio, but if we mistake not, we saw manifested in our late meeting^ 
a zeal and earnestness which will ere long do for Indiana what her teach* 
ers have done for Ohio ; and we call upon all friends of education to 
second the efforts which the teachers of the State with so much liberality, 
disinterestedness, and energy are now making. Shall we have your aid? 
Will yott, whose children are to be benefited, stand idly by and gire no 



aifliSstaiic^ in tMn noble work? Wie n^d yonr «id in siutainiD/ir our 
/otcnMil and oar State Agent We need, four inflnence in secaring the 
eatablisliment of Normal Sohools and Teacherft' Institntes ; and in mak- 
ing onr schools free at least six months in the year, all over the State. 

In regard to the J&umal^ we wUl only say, that we begin the new year 
witii an edition of 1,500 copies, but we ought to haye at least twice this 
number. Shall we have it ? is the question. As resident editor, we will 
do what we can to make it worthy of patronage and support. Ife confi- 
dently belicTe that we can make it a much more valuable periodical than 
it was last year. We shall have a greater amoont of educational statis- 
tics, for onr Agent will visit every portion of the State, and his contribu- 
ttotts will be of great valne. We entered upon the first volume of the 
jBUrnal with no editorial experience — our acquaintance with the teachers 
of the State was limited*-and we had to encounter more than the nsual 
embarrassments which att^d the commencement of such a work. 

The Mathematical Department of the Joumalj in which it stands con* 
tesedly in advance of aU edooatienal Jonratals, will continne under the 
onre of its fixrmer able editor. Onr educational corpe has been somewhat 
revived, and althoogh we regret the loes of some who were able coadju- 
tors during the first year of the Joumcdj we trust the wisdom of the As* 
sooiation has supplied the deficiency in <he election of its new members. 

Djbab Joubkal: — ^Your last appearance lefl me at Corydon, from which 
I addressed your numerous readers. From that place I went to Salem, 
Washington county, on the line of the New Albany and Salem Railroad. 
This is one of the oldest towns of the State, numbering about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and slowly increasing that amount It has always en- 
joyed excellent educational advantages through the means of private 
schools, Jno. I. Morrison, one of the pioneer educators of this State, was 
for more than twenty-five years connected with an efficient Seminary, and 
was the successful instructor of a large number from Washington as well 
as from several of the adjoining counties. Our friend, H. D. Wilson, has 
at present a fine school, and is building up for himself an excellent and 
well deserved reputation. He is aided by Mrs. Wilson, Misses Morrow 
and Hopkins — the latter as music teacher. Thei^ is no immediate pros- 
pect of the inauguration of the Graded System in this place, the ma- 
jority of the people being averse to the enterprise. It is a singular and 
suggestive fact, that several of the wealthy eitizenSy who have no children 
to enjoy the advantages of such a school, are very anxious to have it es' 
tablished, while those who would have to bear but a very small part of the 
pecuniary burden, oppose it Such are some of the inconsistencies and 
perversities of human nature. 

I renewed my acquaintance with friend Abraham Trueblood, Principal 
of the Blue River Seminary, an institution which has for nearly a quarter 
of a century been under the care of the Society of Friends, and has been 
instrumental in creating an educational spirit, and at the same time fur- 
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mshing a Uurge namber of well tninod seliolftn s&d ieaoken forthfti m- 
gioa. Friend Trueblood fbrnished me with a liorte, sod rode vith ae 
orer one entire township; and throvgh hii aid I procured for oar Joomal 
the names of all the teachen, and of several friends of education besides. 
He is an earnest educator, and is very far from disparaging his name. 
Sul:joined I give the statistics of Washington county for the last year: 

General School-Tax levied, $5,528 

Tax for School-Hooses, 2,384 

Cost of Criminal Jurisprudence, ...... 5f 069 

Population, (Census of 1850,) 15,269 

Number above 20 who oan neither read nor write, ... 1,222 

From Salem I went to Bedford, the county seat of Lawrence comity. 
This is a flourishing town of some two thousand inhabitants, situated on 
the same Railroad as Salem. There is here, too, quite a lack of the proper 
educational spirit Like their sister, Salem, they have no sehool-hooaeB 
worthy the name. There are two high schools in operation— one under 
the care of Messrs. Stalker and Voorhis, the other under the superristoa 
of Mr. Connelly, aided by his wife. There are also two other schools of an 
elementary character taught by ladies. I visited and was pleased with all 
the schools, and have no doubt but that they are doing a good work. Slill 
their efforts might be made much more efficient by a co-operation on the 
part of the citizens. Bedford owes it to herself to build immediately a good 
house, and establish a well-arranged system of free schools. She is 
abundantly able to do this, and she will be held chargeable for recreancy 
to duty so long as she neglects this, her true interest 

The following are the statistics of Lawrence county for the last year : 

General School-Tax levied, $4,695 

For School-Houses, - - - 4,127 

Cost of Criminal Jurisprudence, l,80O 

Population, (Census of I860,) 12,097 

Number over 20 who can neither read nor write, • • 1,104 

I next visited Putnam County. Its county seat, Greencastle, is a fine 
town, and the seat of Asbury University, a flourishing and well manned 
institution under the care of the M. E. Church. There is also here a verj 
flourishing Female Seminary under the charge of Rev. Gea A. Chase, aid- 
ed by Miss Newman and other accomplished teachers. I spent half a 
day in this school, and was highly pleased with all that I saw and heard. 
If the people of Greencastle consult their own interests, they will see that 
Mr. Chase is not induced to leave them. 

Educational matters in Greencastle, outside of the University and the 
Female Seminary, are in a languishing condition. The people are under 
the false impression that the above nailed institutions can meet all their 
educational wants. Owing to this error, they have built no school-houses, 
and from this very want of proper accommodation their children are 
poorly instructed, the strenuous efforts of competent and earnest teachers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. There are several energetic and sincere 
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friends of edncstidii in tiiiB plftce, imt their efibrts Appear to be neutral- 
ised bj the majoritjy who are opposed to the necessary tax for bnilding 
and maintaining good fret sehooU, Still they send to the University and 
the Female Seminary. They are liberal, selfishly so. 

I attended a Teachers' Association in this place, and addressed the citi- 
sens daring the meeting. There wereseyeral addresses made, urging 
the establishment of Graded Schools, and by none was this measure more 
earnestly adrocated than by Professors Tingley and Bragdon of the Tint* 
▼ersity, and Mr. Chase <^ the Female Seminaiy. 

It is difficult to speak the whole truth about Putnam county without 
seeming unjustly severe. One of her prominent citizens remarked that 
** Putnam county built neither bridges nor 8chool*houses." Yet in her 
agricultural derelopment she stands confessedly high, and one year since 
she contended with "old Wayne" for the titl^ of " the banner agricultural 
county." It is much to be regretted, that she does not strive to emulate 
" old Wayne" in her noble educational enterprisa This would be much 
more praiseworthy than a race for distinction in raising short horned Dur- 
hams, Berkshires, and South Downs. 

I succeeded in procuring several names among the citiaens, for our 
Jcvmal 

The following are the statistics of Putnam county during the hist year: 

General School-Tax levied, 96,640 

For School-Houses, • 4,609 

Cost of Criminal Jurisprudence, 1|200 

Population, (Census of 1850,) 18,616 

Number over 21 who can neither read nor write, . . - 2,031 

Truly, Tours, R P. C 



NSWBVBOH, Ind. 

Ms. EmroR: Dear iSftr— I see Mr. Cole, in his Editorial Miscellany, has 
marked our town, Newburgh, " very near aero" in educational matters. 
It is very true there has been but little done here during the last two years 
in this respect, but we think now the next two years will tell a very differ^ 
ent story. 

Our Academy, styled Delany Academy, has a brick building two sto- 
ries high, and situated in a beautiful grove a little from the main body 
of the town, in preparation, and we will occupy it in a few weeks. 
The school is in a prosperous condition. We have now a tax laid for 
building public school-houses, and next season we expect to supply oui^ 
selves with school-rooms for our common schools. We have a healthy 
location, an active community, and we think nothing can prevent us from 
being an enlightened people. I am well pleased with the School Journal^ 
and I think I can get subscribers for it before a great while. 

Yours, truly, G. a HowAiw. 



1 
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Bdvoational IfavTiirGS — ^The TippeeaiKM Coa&tj Teaebera' AflBomtkm 
m«t at the Central School-Hoiue in Lafayette, on Saturday, Norember 20. 
The Secretary of the Aaaoctation, Mr. L. L. Kilbora, in hit minntes of the 
meeting, says : " We regret to reoord the abeenee of OTory female teach- 
er in the city, fifteen or twenty in number, with the ehigle ezoeptioo of 
one, Miss Mary Vawter." We havo not room for the minatee of the Aa- 
■oeiation, or for the report on the importance of Ooanty Aaaociations, by 
E. W. Kinman, bat wonld eaggeet to oar Tippecanoe friends that anleat 
they can secure the attendance of their female teachers, all their lectures 
and reports will be useless. We hope that the Misses Semans, P^tit, 
Hathaway, Terrill, Moore, Merrilli and others who ^vored us with 
their company at the Annual meeting bere in Indianapolis, wiU take pity 
on the poor swains who met at Lafi^ette oa the 39th of November, and 
■utke their next meeting which comes on the 10th ult, a more cboerlul 
and profitaUe one. 

We learn that Henry County has also organized an Assoeiation. Here 
the ladies were better represented than at Tippecanoe, and we are glad to 
see that the teachers of this county recognise " Women's Bights," fw 
among the names of the officers is that of Miss Anna H<dloway as one of 
the Vice Presidents. The Association meets next time at Newcastle, on 
the third Saturday of January, at 10 o'clock, A. M. Henry County gave 
as but /our subscribers for the Journal hist year. It stands pledged for 
thirty this year. Judging from the list of names of those attending the 
Association, it can do even better than this. We shall kc^ for a hearty 
support from the teachers of Henry County. 

The teachers of Laporte City haye organised a Teachers' Institnte, and 
met for the first time on the 8th ult Methods of teaching the various 
branches of study were discussed, reports read, &c. F. P. Cummins, Pres't 
of the Institute. 

TTFooftAnnoAL Erbors. — ^A Glasgow publishing house attempted to 
poblish a work that should be a perfect specimen of typegraphieal accu- 
racy. After having been carefully read by six experieneed proof readersi 
it was posted up in the hall of the Unirersity, and a reward of fifty pounds 
•ffsred to any one who should detect an error. Each page remained two 
weeks in this place, and yet, when the work was issued, several errors weie 
discovered, one of which was in the first line of the first paga 

The Board of Education of New York City, ask for educational purpo- 
ses for the coming year, eleven hundred thousand dollars, of which four 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars are for Teachers' salai-ies. 

We are indebted to Mr. Wilder, one of the editors of the College Re- 
view, (than which no better educatiomtl periodical is published,) for the 
report of the proceedings of our Association. One fact speaks well for 
the intelligence of our teachers. Mr. Wilder obtained a larger list of sub- 
scribers, for the College Review, here, than he did at Chicago, although 
their meeting was more than twice as large as ours. 
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THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 



This Association convened at Chicago, Tuesday morning, Dec. 23, and 
was called to order by the President, Prof. C. E. Hovey, Resident Editor 
of the Illinois Teacher, Aboat six hundred teachers were in attendance 
A large number of essays was read, none of them occupying more than fif- 
teen minutes in rehearsal, such being the regulation in such cases. The 
subject of a State Normal School was considered, and arrangements were 
made to memorialize the Legislature on the sabject They have teachers of 
the right stamp in that State. The sessions were deeply interesting, and 
everybody enjoyed them to the utmost 

Simeon Wright, of Lee County, one of the most able and popular edu- 
cational men of Illinois, was elected to the Presidency of the Association. 
Prof. Hovey was re-elected to the editorship of the Illinois Teacher ; and 
a staff of editors, uix gentlemen and six ladies : J. F. Bberhart, of Dixon ; 
P. Atkinson, of Bloomington ; E. L. Wilcox, of Galesburgh ; J. Moore, of 
Chicago; W. S. Post, of Jonesboro*; W. S. Pope, of Mount Morris; Miss 
Emily McClave, of Coloma; Miss Weaver, of Quincy; Miss Shields, of 
Chicago; Miss Sell, of Rockford ; Miss L. M. Morgan, of Paris; Miss 
Mary A Safford, of Shawnee town. Although Mr. Hovey had suffered from 
a fire, a not unusual occurrence with that periodical, ageneral disposition 
prevailed to start him anew. On Wednesday night 7^0 pledges were given 
him for the next volume, afterwards increased to near a thousand. So one 
of our band will luxuriate in editorial clover — ^fortunate for a good loolung 
man. 

The people of Chicago lionized the Association most admirably. The 
citizens freely opened their doors to delegates ; also the Tremont House, 
Briggs House, Lake House, Shannon House, received 12 guests each ; and 
the Richmond House, Massasoit, New York, Metropolitan, Matteson, Mayi 
Cleveland, Garden City, Gage, Revere, and Clarendon, also received guests 
gratuitously. H. D. Stratton, of Bryant and Stratton's Mercantile College, 
received and entertained a large number of delegates at his own expense, 
at several hotels. 

On the evening of the 25th, there was a Banquet given by the Teachers 
of Chicago to the Association, at the Tremont House. The entertainment 
was magnificent. Wm. H. Wells, Superintendent of the Chicaajo Schools, 
presided, and enlivened the festival by brilliant repartee and some glowing 
speeches. Toasts were in order, and the teachers, the *'old fashioned 
schoolmasters, school marms," school heroes and spelling schools, etc., 
etc., were all duly drank and responded ta Our cotemporary, Hovey, was 
toasted as "a harp of a thousand strings," in allasion to his multifarious 
duties ; the President elect was declared to be all ( W) right ; the Illinois 
Teacher was celebrated ; the Press were noticed, and Young America. 
"Everybody" pronounces the affair the most superb in which teachers 
Qver figured ; and our Illinois friends are in ecstacies at the result. They 
feel now that their State is ahead of the Union. 
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The gremt prosperity of edocational matteri in Illinois is principally to 
be attributed to the seal and labor of the friends of edacation. Wriglit^ 
Wilkins, and several others gare themselTes heroically to the work; Instu 
tutes were held, the people aroused, the Illinois Teacher circulated. With 
such effort, such enthusiasm, prosperity was a matter of course; it was 
zeal truly, zeal with knowledge. We are gratified at their success. We 
shall emulate it With our School Journal^ an efficient State Agency, a 
body of teachers that we may put against the world, we giye our neighbors 
notice that here in Indiana, the locomotive of progress is unharnessed, the 
steam is on, the track clear — we are coming. A. W. 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGES, CHICAGO. 



Mb. EDrroB: — ^The day subsequent to the closing of the State Teachers' 
Institute, held in Chicago, 23d, 24th, and 35th Dec, in company with 
friends Wilder and Wentworth, I visited Bryant and Stratton's Mercantile 
and Bell's Commercial Colleges. These Colleges are accomplishing a 
great work for the North-west We need young men thoroughly prepared 
to engage in commercial business, and no one one can visit these schools 
without being impressed with the thoroughness, good order, and gentle- 
manly manner exhibited by both pupils and teachers. The arrangements 
are snch that no scholar can receive his diploma until he is thoroughly 
raised in all the branches taught Bell's Commercial College is under the 
supervision of Thomas P. Sloan ; it is in a prosperous condition, and is the 
oldest institution of the kind in the West The number of pupils in attend- 
ance is 200. Bryant k Stratton's Institution is nnder the direct supervision 
of Mr. H. D. Stratton. It has been in operation only about three months, 
and already numbers 80. Mr. Stratton appears to understand well his busi- 
ness. He and Mr. Bryant have three other Institutions of the kindi lo- 
cated in Buffalo, Albany, and Cleveland ; number of pupils in all 400. The 
time was, when our young men could have some excuse for not being 
qualified to engage in the commercial business of the age, but now no ex- 
cuse can be given ; here are the schools with efficient and well qualified 
instructors. Let young men wishing to prepare themselves for business, 
place themselves under their tuition, and avail themselves of the privi- 
leges extended so cordially to them. D. W. 

Indiakafous, January 1, 1857. 

Mb. Philbbick, Commissioner of Schools for the State of Connecticat, 
has received the appointment of Superintendent of the Schools of Boston, 
to supply the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Kshop, who has 
filled the office for the past z\\ years. 

Rbt. Mr. Eddy, of Indianapolis, has been elected to the editorship of 
the North Western Christian Advocate, at Chicago. Rev. J. A. Beswidk 
takes the place of Rev. John W. Locke as President of Brookville College. 
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Fbom a corr«6pondeiit of the Tribime we team that the Swednh School 
system is in vigorotis and saccessful operation. Bight years ago an ordi. 
nance was passed bj Parliament establishing schools in everj parish. 
Owing, however, to the scattered condition of their popnlation, in addition 
to the established schools, very many of the parishes have circulating 
schools which move from point to point and are tanght in private honses, 

Mr. Siljistrom, of Stockholm, is at the head of this movement, and it is 
said that he has done more for edacation than all the Committees on Eda- 
cation and the Parliament for the last quarter of a centary. He is now 
seeking to form Parish Libraries all over tiie kingdom. 

The school bnildings in the City of Stockholm are equal to the best 
in the country, with large, well lighted and ventilated rooms and improv- 
ed seats. The school-houses in the country are generally the dwelling 
houses of the teachers, and also have suitable accommodations. The 
great defect is the poor paj of the teachers, some in the country not 
earning $25 a year beyond their board. This is collected by taxes, laid 
by the town meetings of the peasants. 

Gymnastic exercise form a regular and universal feature of the sehoid 
system. Each school building has its large, high room with earthern or 
matted floor, and all sorts of implements for developing the muscles. 

Scholars are not allowed to exercise as they please, but there is a rego- 
lar scientifically arranged system. 

Another superiority of the Swedish system, consists in its scientific 
schools for workmen. In order to accommodate this class, these schools 
are taught in the evening, and they exist all through Norway and 
Sweden ; and the resuk is that you find there, among laborers and me- 
chanics generally, an artistic taste and an originality of design, to which 
our laborers, as a class, are strangers. 

Wb call attention to our advertisements. Among those will be found : 

Cornell's Series of (Geographies, published by the Appletons. McNally's 
SeHes, by Barnes ft Co. Of Readers, there is Sanders s Series, b^ Ivison 
& Phinney, which has received the official sanction of Wisconsin; also 
Sargent's Series, by Phillips k Sampson, which is universally popular. 
. Merriam advertises his i^ew Edition of Webster^s Dictionary, one which 
meets the wants of all classes. Ernst, of Cincinnati, and Anderson ft 
Barr, of Toledo, advertise Robinson's Mathematical Works. Pelton*s Out- 
line Maps and Lippincott's Gazetteer, which ought to be in every school, 
are advertised bv Kolfe, of Cincinnati Warren^ New Physical Qeoffra- 
phy, bv Cowperlhwait, which has already been extensively introduced all 
over the country. Lon^ley Brothers calf attention to a New Pronouncing 
Dictionary of deographical and Personal Names ; Morton ft Griswold, to 
their New Common School Speaker ; Crosby ft Nichols, to Payson ft Dun- 
ton's Series of Writing Books; Ross, of ^ston, and Kelsall, of Cincin- 
nati, to th^r School Furniture ; and the Holbrook School Apparatus Co., 
to their set of Apparatus, which we hope all teachers will carefully look 
at, for we believe they will find what tney need 'lor their schools. The 
card of the Fairfield Academy, and of Stewart ft Bowen. of our citv, with 
that of Mr. FilUnore and Mr. Sherman, will also be founa in onr columns. 
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B^j Amon Smyth ^ banog bfea deoted State 8«perui^eii4«ftt of 
Schools in Ohio, has resigned the editorship <^ the Ohio Joaraal of Eds- 
cation. What disposition will be made of the Jonraal we are not iafom- 
ed. Hr. Smyth recommends that a course similar to that pursaed in New 
York, be adopted. In that State the " Teacher" was eold to Mr. Graik. 
shank for a period of three years. 

The number of subscribers to the Joumai last year was T9T, distribated 

as follows : 

Tipton County 

DeKalb 

Pike 

Dubois 

Orange 

Jennings * . . 

Clay 

Franklin 

Bartholomew 

Brown 

Steuben 

Stark - 

Whitley 

Fulton^ 

Pul&ski 

Wells 

Adams 

Jay 

Blackford - 

Grant 

Hancock - 

flendrioks 

Cass • - 

Clinton . - - 

Switzerland 

Jackson , - - 

Boone 

Union 

White ... 

Miami 

Wabash 

Noble 

Jasper 

Crawford 

Greene 

Owen ■ " " 

Lagrange 

Madison 

Allen - . - - 

Delaware 

Lake - - - - 

Clarke 

Huntington % - - 

Ripley 

Elkhart - . , 

Total .---.-. 79^ 



Kosdnsko 


3 


Morgan 


3 


Marshall 


- 3 


Randolph - 


3 


Decatur 


4 


Rnsh 


4 


Henry 


4 


Scott 


4 


Johnson 


4 


Daviess 


4 


Shelby 


4 


Warrick • 


6 


Porter 


6 


Posey 


6 


Hamilton 


- 6 


Carroll 


6 


Benton 


. % 


Warren 


6 


St Joseph 


- 7 


Fayette 


7 


Vigo 


- 9 


^ inr * 


9 


1 Knoz 


- 10 


1 Ohio 


12 


1 Parke - 


• 12 


1 Lawrence • 


13 


1 Gibson 


- 13 


1 Spencer 


14 


1 Sullivan 


- 14 


1 Washington 


16 


1 Monroe 


- 15 


I Dearborn ► 


16 


1 Fountain 


- 20 


1 Perry 


20 


1 Tippecanoe 


- 21 


2 Putnam 


23 


2 Montgomery . 


- 23 


2 Vermillion 


25 


2 Floyd 


. 42 


2 Jefferson > 


46 


2 Vanderburg 


- 66 


2 Wayne 


87 


2 Marion 


• 89 


2 From other States > 


60 


3 
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PROF. BISHOP, OF HANOVER, ON PHONETICS. 



Language is the utterance of articulate sounds as expressions of 
human thought. The gift of reason to the human race derives its 
value from the gift of speech. In intellect, a man may be angel- 
bright, in affections, angel-lovely, but he would be alone. Speech 
is the deliverer of the human soul, leading the mind to freedom, 
liberty. It derives its permanent value from letters. Vox volat; 
the voice flies ; scripta manet, the writing remains, speaking for 
time to come. Language is the incarnation of thought. It is an 
outgrowth of the human mind ; and the relation of outward Ian- 
guage to internal thought is that of action and reaction. Macau- 
lay remarks that those nations whose language was Teutonic were 
Protestant ; every nation whose language was from the Latin still 
remains Catholic. 

How shall we best treat the English Language ? Our language 
is the resultant of forces. The Anglo-Saxon is the basis ; then 
the Celtic, French, Norman, Latin, and Greek had been added 
and enriched its stores. " The schoolmaster is abroad,'' but what 
is he doing 1 On him it depends whether our language goes down 
to posterity degraded, barbarized, marked with pedantry and the 
bruises of assault and battery. Is he to spil and vomit the crudi- 
ties of his own into the wells of our language ? Will he adopt 
the Phonetic or the Philosophic method of teaching our language I 
He would consider first the phonetic. It was objected, and truly, 
that our alphabet was imperfect — various letters expressing the 

3 
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same sound, and others distorted so as to express many sounds. 
Hence some rash spirits would set aside the sacred old alphabet 
and introduce a set of interlopers in its place, increasing the let- 
ters to forty-two, some only to thirty-six, while thirty-nine is the 
number generally introduced, perhaps because of the thirty-nine 
articles of the Ohurch of England, or the thirty-nine stripes sanc- 
tioned in Scripture. 

Others viewed this movement as they did the effort to introduce 
a new version of the Bible. Caesar could not introduce a new let- 
ter into the alphabet, or Claudius a new word into the Latin lan- 
guage. 

Our phoneticians are like children : give an inch and they will 
take an ell. There are too many Phaetons trying to drive the 
chariot of the sun ; too many Icaruses seeking to fly with waxen 
wings. This claim of perfect spelling is delusive, empirical, and 
unfounded. The spelling of a language must be taken int^o con- 
sideration. The etymology of a word and its analogy shoulQ set- 
tle its orthography. Prof. B. enumerated the objections to the 
phonetic innovation under six heads. There are two objects in 
spelling a word, one to express its significant sound and one it« 
history. As in the term city, etymology traversed its orthography. 
Our spelling needs reforming but it must not be empirical. 

Language is moulded by eternal laws, as are the planets held in 
their orbits. The improvements by our phonetic brethren will 
need to be searched for by a microscope. There are two argu- 
ments for phonetic spelling: one that it facilitates learning to 
spell — in other words it dispenses with spelling altogether ; the 
other, that it dispenses with learning to read. So in the phonetic 
''good time coming," we shall have no learning to spell or read at 
all. 

But these positions are founded on two or three extravagant as- 
sumptions. Firstf that all men pronounce alike. This is not 
so. At the commencement all men were phonographers, and 
hence there were great diversities in spelling. Take the word 
sudden. It exhibits great diversities. Prof. B. recounted four- 
teen methods of spelling this word : as soeden, sodain, sodeyn, su- 
deym, sudnn ; and so Wobum was subject to similar varieties, a 
postmaster having discovered about 40 different methods. Such 
would be the case in our phonographic millennium ! (Laughter.) 
Our vocal produnciations are too fine and subtile to be expressed in 
letters. The whole efforts of pronouncing dictionaries are an ab- 
""^^♦y The nice shades of articulation can not be thus trans- 
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lated. SecoTid. — The phonetic spelling is said io depict to the eye 
what pronunciation does to the ear. The reformer perhaps 
rings the changes on ough ; then serves up a tract on such words 
SLS phthisic, debris, etc., and sits down with a consequence as though 
he was the greatest prodigy of the age ! Beside him, Newton, 
Locke, and Bacon were pigmies. The principle that every word 
should he spelled as it is sounded, is no argument at all. Each word 
has two distinct existences in which it moves. A word has as 
much for the eye as for the ears. It is a standing monument of 
the language. With phonetic spelling our language would be 
ruined. It would be full of vulgarisms. The differences in spell- 
ing are necessary. Prof. B. cited such words as sun, note, knave, 
pier, right, sight, isle, consent, signet, etc., having others of simi- 
lar sound where they are spelled differently. There is advantage 
in this. A little letter silent to the ear is often eloquent to the 
eye. Thus in chirf, impugn, etc., the sense of the word is pre- 
served in the silent letter. Against this system, as a whole, we 
ent-er our protest. The whole strikes us as a Gothic, Vandal en- 
terprise. The English language is the "mother of m all." She 
has made us what we are. To throttle her, mutilate her, draw 
out her fair limbs to fit the Procrustean bed, would be unnatural 
** He that curseth his mother, let the ravens of the valley pick his 
eyes out." (Laughter.) 

Education is not such short methods of giving instruction. It 
has no short cuts. It is a " leading out.'* There is no better way 
of doing this than by a radical study of the language. The pho- 
netic method is a royal road, an air-line railroad, where you have 
only to keep your seat and look out for the locomotive. (Laugh- 
ter.) This artificial way of teaching a language is profoundly un- 
philosophical. 

Our language is not a mere machine or manufacture, but an 
organic product. It is vitalized. It is no gradual invention of 
the human industry. Speech is the correlative of thought, and 
both are developed together, like body and soul. In so far as a 
roan has mastered a language, he has obtained clearness of thought. 

Another objection is that phonetics destroy etymology and com- 
parative philology. Oan that be sound philosophy which would 
obliterate the history and marks of the birth of a language? Lord 
Bacon has well answered the phonetic argument, when he assert- 
ed that by the spelling of a word its relations and derivations 
were settled. 
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This phonetic spelling emasculates our language. It annihilates 
its history — cuts off all its connection with the past Words have 
a body and a soul, and the phonetician would destroy both. He 
slays his thousands with the "Jaw-bone of an ass." 

The last objection to the change is that it is impossible. It is 
no use to cry out " old fogy." This has an ad captandum influ- 
ence, but it amounts to nothing. Improvements must not depend 
upon caprice. He classed these reformers with those who en- 
deavored to square the circle, find out the philosopher's stone, or 
a perpetual motion. Every age must have its complement of 
fools, and these are ours. 

Prof. B. cited Byron's complaint of the Italian. To remedy 
our language, Pinkerton said it would require eight thousand vowel 
terminations. The speaker read a sentence with vowels appended 
to each word, with a consonant ending. This change was absurd, 
and the people would consent to it no more than they would to a 
syst-em of trimming the body to give it power. 

The correct method to reform our language was that of true 
philosophy. But as this was well understood, he would only 
present a brief outline. The study of Latin, Greek, and Anglo- 
Saxon is the best commencement of an English education. 

The Latin recommends itself as the first in a pr<)cess of intellect- 
ual culture. The whole Latin language and character is decided- 
ly objective. Besides, there is a historic importance which is greatly 
overlooked. Our sciences have descended to us from that. For 
more than a thousand years the world lay a slave at the foot of 
that power, long after the Romans had mouldered in the grave. Our 
jurisprudence and ecclesiastical nomenclature were supplied by 
terms from that language. Our literature and institutions are off- 
shoots from the Latin. 

There was first, the 500 years of Roman ascendency in Great 
Britain. Then literature was introduced into the island. Then the 
Anglo-Saxon, and after that the Norman period. Hence the 
knowledge of the Latin is an essential element as forming^ the 
basis of our intellectual culture. 

Then the Greek comes next in the formation of the scholar. 
None but a scholar should be a schoolmaster. The Greek was 
essentially subjective. It was with freedom. It is difiScult for a 
grammarian to educe its laws. It is full of nerve-like parti- 
cles. Its beauty can not be defined, but it is felt by all. We 
have only to think of the Greek architects who built the temples. 
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the sculptors, the philosophers, the poets, greater than whom the 
world has not, nor ever will produce. The Latin and Greek 
must be retained. 

The next pursuit must be the Anglo-Saxon. In the end of the 
fifth and beginning of the sixth centuries, the Anglo-Saxons con- 
quered England and part of Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon is not 
so much an element as it is the basis of our language, on which 
words from other languages are engrafted. Four-fifths of the words 
in actual use in our language are of Anglo-Saxon origin. It is 
not only the largest element in our language, but it is the most 
expressiva A good English education must have the coUossal 
statue of the Latin built on the basis of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
surrounded with the beauty of the Greek. The man of science is 
conversant with the past : the practical man with the present. 
Men of scientific culture are the only ones who should be school 
teachers. Having knowledge grounded in the past, he instructs 
men for the present, and so prepares for the future. 

Mr. B. concluded with an extemporaneous appeal to the audi- 
ence. Language is like the strata of Geology. As by that we 
trace the antecedent history of the earth, so by language we 
trace the past history of the world. It gives a true knowledge 
of man. By a study of Latin and Greek it was said that one 
person became as large as three men. Cicero called the study 
of language the study of humanity. The speaker had not seen 
a professor of the Latin who was not genial in his temper. 

These languages stand before us as models of taste — they in- 
crease our love for the beautiful. There is an intimate connec- 
tion between language and thought. The man who has the best 
knowledge of language increases our capacity for thinking. The 
value of the literature of a language is another argument. 

The English language has a power, a dignity, which it is not 

possible for the phonetician to overthrow. He would conclude 

with this sentiment : 

The Schoolmaster of the Hoosier State : — ^May he be a master 
of the English language, the husband of an American wife, the 
father of numerous children, all of them possessing the elegance of 
the Greek, the valor of the Boman, and the strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

It was now resolved to take up this report for discussion. 

A motion was made to adjourn, and lost. 

Prof. Henkle said that the gentleman had not discussed the 

subject which the Association desired. The Association wished a 
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report on the subject of using phonetics as introductory to that 
of common school learning. The report was not on that sub- 
ject. He took middle ground between the gentleman and those 
who believed that the whole world rested upon phonetics. The 
gentleman had objected to phonetics as sweeping away etymolo- 
gy. Now, bridegroom was from the term goom. The * was 
superfluous in uland. The most of our misupellings were from 
etymological ignorance. The methods of spelling sudden were 
under our present system, not under phonetics. He combated 
the idea that there would be any considerable difference of orthog- 
raphy by reason of discrepant spelling. There were nine differ- 
ent uses of the word right, yet it did not require different orthog- 
raphy. In the time of Chaucer, debt was spelled dette. He thought 
that if phonetics were introduced, it would make little difference 
about the etymology. It was the stem of a word not its vowels 
that settled the point. Etymology has no existence — ^phonology 
settled the point. 

It has been remarked that if children learned phonetics at first 
and our common spelling afterward, they would learn more and bet- 
ter than by the usual method. It was only a method to gain ground, 
not to supersede labor. He would not however, if he had the 
power, substitute phonetics, on considerations of expediency. He 
hoped that the experiment now going on in Indianapolis would 
aid in fixing his opinion. But so far as the discussion was con- 
cerned, they had not gained an inch since the meeting at Lafayette. 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock, P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the Vice President, 
Prof. Thompson. 

On proposition of Mr. Hurty, the order of business was post- 
poned twenty minutes. 

Mr. A. D. Fillmore, of Illinois, spoke, taking grounds adverse 
to the positions of Prof. Bishop, which he pronounced false in 
logic, from premises to conclusion. The basis of Prof. B.'s argu- 
ment was, that spoken derives its power from written. Did God 
teach man to speak and afterward to write ? Yes. As it was in the 
beginning so it is now — the spoken is primary. The whole report 
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is without foundation in truth, and consequently the whole is false. 
He scouted the idea that the Bible might not be amended, aver- 
ring that five years ago the American Bible Society had made 
20,000 emendations, inserting words, etc. So the analogy of pho- 
nography was equally unsound. He scouted the last point of 
Prof. B.'s address. The five thousand teachers of Indiana could 
not read Latin, Greek, or Anglo-Saxon. Must they as unlearned, 
abandon teaching ? He concluded by an anecdote of an old gen- 
tlemen who was compelled to purchase a new year's almanac be- 
cause the children had destroyed the old one. 

Prof. E. P. Cole said that the phoneticians had been compared by 
Prof. Bishop to geese. Once geese saved Rome : perhaps they 
might yet save the English language. 

Prof. Hurty would take middle ground. The report of Prof. 
B. was a carefully prepared paper, better than sDme we heard. 
While, however, he paid such compliments to the English lan- 
guage, he did not notice that it had ever been progressive. The 
English language in the days of James I, was unlike what it is 
now. It has altered since we were children. He thought the 
gentleman was disposed to cut off all improvements. Suppose 
havoc was played with our etymology. What though it was 
done, if it made the language better ? Suppose the word thought 
was spelled phonetically, would it destroy its etymology 1 Take 
the word commandment. Would it not be as easy to trace it to 
its roots in a phonetical alphabet as now ? So with incongruom. 
He apprehended that good would result from the agitation of this 
subject. The question had been decided by good educators that 
children could be taught the orthography of the language better 
by learning phonetics first. But in words which have many let 
ters, and but few sounds, is it not economical ? We are economi- 
cal. In taking the cars we take the short line road. We are for 
progress. 

Mr. Fillmore said that this forenoon the whole matter turned 
upon one point, that the etymology would be lost. He thought 
of the advice of Paul to Timothy, to avoid utterly the " endless 
genealogies." We had had that principally this forenoon. 

Mr. Terwilliger, of Anderson, asked — ^Did Shakspeare, Patrick 
Henry, and Byron understand the English language in the sense 
demanded by linguists ? Ben. Jonson said Shakspeare had little 
Latin and still less Greek. What language did the Greeks study ? 
Did Demosthenes study any language but his own ? 
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He was astonished that some of our first scholars advocated such 
a close adherence to the usages of olden time. He was disposed 
to give credit to their opinion. Franklin said that he could not 
spend the time necessary for learning Oreek and Latin. John Mifflin 
uttered similar sentiments. Dr. Wayland said he would advise 
no young man to enter college to study Greek and Latin. Sir 
William Hamilton had pronounced those persons dull who gave 
much attention to mathematics. If so, what a dull individual was 
Sir Isaac Kewton. Mr. Terwilliger cited the names of Frank- 
lin and others, distinguished in mathematics ; and declared that 
the improvements of the age had heen made by mathematicians. 
He cited also Grimke, the celebrated linguist, in favor of the An- 
glo-Saxon, and gave his voice for the mathematical science. If a 
man could live as long as the antedeluvians, it might be well to 
study languages, but now it was a waste of time. He hoped our 
colleges would yet have professorships in the English language 
and English literature. We had translations which would give 
us all the ideas of value in the books of the ancients. 

Prof. Hoss moved to request a copy of Prof. Bishop's report for 
publication, at such time as the editor of the Journal should see 
fit. 

Prof. £. P. Cole opposed the asking of a paper for publication, 
when the fact was they did not wish to publish it. 

Mr. Henkle ho^^ed the resolution would pass. 

Mr. Bowen moved to lay the subject on the table. Carried. 



ESSAY DELIVERED BEFORE THE TEACHERS* ASSO- 
CIATION, NEW ALBA.NY. 



An idea is prevalent in this country that education is everything ; 
that if a child has knowledge he needs nothing else ; that educa- 
tion is the palladium of our free institutions. We often hear it 
said that if a man can give his children a good education, it is the 
best inheritance he can leave to them. So much does this idea 
prevail, that if a revolution, such as occurred in France, were to 
take place here, instead of making a Goddess of Reason, the Amer- 
ican people would make Education their Deity. Nor would we 
find fault with this zeal for education if the term were taken in its 
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proper senses, but the error i8» that we are educating the Intel- 
leotual at the expense of the moral powers. While we teach the 
whole circle of the sciences (after a fashion), we permit the 
morals to grow up without cultivation. It is notorious that the 
American youth are more immoral than the youth of any other na- 
tion of equal privileges ; that disrespect, such as would not be 
tolerated in a heathen country, is shown by our boys to their 
seniors, even to hoary hairs. The palladium of our civil liberty 
is an open Bible, The best inheritance is a good name. 

The prevalence of this idea has led to another grevious error ^ 
that is, a multiplicity of studies. The idea having obtained that 
education is the sum of all good, the natural result is, a desire to 
have as much of it as possible, and this end is blindly sought to 
be compassed by learning a little of everything. Our colleges 
generally lay down a course of studies to be completed in five 
years, which require ten of constant study. Our female colleges 
especially err in this particular ; requiring girls to take a course of 
study in three or four years, and that before they reach the age of 
nineteen, which a person of mature mind could hardly accomplish 
in twice the time. Some years since, I knew a young lady who 
was attending one of the female colleges in our own State, to be 
pursuing nine studies at once, viz.: English Syntax, Bhetoric, 
Physiology, Algebra, Geometry, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Botany, and Ghemistry. She made progf^s in them, too — com- 
pleted them — graduated and received her diploma, I saw it, and 
like the rustics in Groldsmith's ** Deserted Village," 

** Still I gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head eoold carry all she knew." 

But she was conscious that she knew little or nothing of the 
studies she had pursued, and affirmed that she was behind her old 
classmates who had not gone to college. Nor can we blame our 
colleges and schools altogether, for such a state of aJQTairs. In 
adopting such a course they have done so in deference to public 
opinion, when perhaps, at least a partial accommodation of them- 
selves to it was necessary tc their very existence ; depending as 
such institutions, in our country, too often must, upon popular pat- 
ronage for their support. 

But they have not done what they could. When they ought to 
have held as near as possible to the true standard, they have some- 
times bowed to perverted public opinion for the sake of popularity. 
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Some months ago, a gentleman told me that one morning he 
met a little girl, eight or nine years of age, with her books on her 
arm going to school. Being a great friend to schools, he entered 
into a conversation with her about her studies. She mentioned 
four or five she was pursuing, including Philosophy, and added 
that next quarter she was going to study Astronomy. Curiesity 
led him to inquire what progress she had made in Arithmetic. He 
was not at all surprised to find that she had reached Compound 
Numbers. Now, who will deny that she was well prepared to take 
up the study of Astronomy. 

To meet this morbid sentiment of our people, another abomina- 
tion has been invented, viz.: Primary works, intended to level some 
of the more advanced sciences to the comprehension of young pu- 
pils. Thus we have Philosophy for Beginners^ Chemistry for 
Beginners^ Botany for Beginners^ in which children are set to 
studying before they can read, or even spell correctly, learning 
just enough to make themselves ridiculous. Every teacher ought 
to scout such books from his school. Let children wait till they 
are old enough to pursue the study of these sciences, then they can 
understand them without the aid of introductory works. Fellow 
teachers, if these evils are ever corrected, we must correct them. 
We shall meet difficulties, but they must be manfully met and con- 
quered. We must march right through them, not go round them. 
We must teach our people to know when their children are well 
taught. We must teach them to know what studies and how 
many their children ought to pursue ; to know that a good founda- 
tion is necessary before a good superstructure can be erected ; that 
there is more benefit in teaching a youth how to teach himself, to 
govern himself, to form good habits, than in simply teaching him 
to read, write, and cipher. The majority of parents are not so 
^ blind, but that when they see which is the best way, they will en- 
dorse it; but whether they approve or not, let us do our duty. 

W. W. M. M. 

Nbw Albany, Dec. 15, 1856. 



Hard Study. — ^It is a very common thing to attribute the pre- 
mature disability or death of students to too close application to 
their studies. It is a mischievous error that severe mental appli- 
cation undermines health. 
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TOBACCO. 



What Ls tobacco ? " A narcotic — a stupefier — a deadener of nerv- 
ous and muscular energy !" If any man disputes this, and asserts 
that he finds himself more capable of intellectual or muscular 
effort when he has a quid in his mouth, we congratulate him on 
his improved astuteness ; we may betray our own want of the pre- 
cious intellectual quickener, but we will venture the question : 
How much did it sharpen your logic-chopper when you took the 
first quid ? And how majestically did you stand on your legs 
when you first felt its full effect ? 

Every one must remember the first effect of tobacco. Nausea, 
vertigo, vomiting, and relaxation of the entire mttscuJar system, are 
its invariable effects. 

Now, the reader will please to remember that all the symptoms 
he first experiences from tobacco are the inevitable results upon a 
natural or healthy condition of the body : and if he succeeds, by 
perseverance in its use, in overcoming the immediate consequence, 
it is only because the alarmed and abused nerves have summoned 
the force of youthful vigor to bear the invasion as long as possible 
before they capitulate. Breath, food, and drink are the means of 
resistance, and the besotted youth soon discovers that the quantity 
of the latter must be increased, and its quality strengthened, if he 
would resist the invader and continue to perform his ordinary du- 
ties without showing plainly his incapacity to stand upon his legs. 
Thus it is that tobacco, either used by smoking or chewing, is the 
direct introduction to drunkenness. ' ' S 

Our remarks apply in a much more forcible manner to smoking 
than chewing. Some people are so silly as to suppose, because 
they do not spit whilst smoking, that no harm can ensue ; but they 
should remember that the oil of tobacco, which contains the dead- 
ly NICOTINE, (equally deadly and almost as rapid in its actions as 
strychnine,) is volatilized, and circulates with the smoke through 
the delicate lining membrane of the mouth at each whiff of the 
cigar, and is absorbed by the extensive continuation of this mem- 
brane that lines the nostrils, and acts upon the whole body. The 
smoke of tobacco is indeed much more rapid in its stupefying ef- 
fects, as every professed smoker knows; it is usually called " sooth- 
ing" by its votaries; but this is, of course, only the first stage of 
stupefaction ; it acts precisely as opium or other narcotics do. 

Moreover, the reader will observe the older physicians used to 
throw the smoke of tobacco into the intestines, when they sought 
its terribly relaxing effects on the body in rupture or constipation 
of the bowels, or for reducing dislocation. Nicotine Was the awfiil 
agent chosen by Bocarme for poisoning his brother-in-law, because 
it killed and left no sign whereby to convict him. At each whiff 
of smoke, it is known that a good portion of a large drop of the 
oil of tobacco circulates through the mouth ; we have often seeh 
it blown out of the mouth and condensed on the thumb nail, by 
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men who had the ability to contract the lips to an opening suffi- 
ciently small for that purpose. Five drops of the oil of tobacco 
will kill a large dog. The throat often becomes excessively dry 
and irritable in smoking, aod there is a morbid thirst produced 
that greatly debilitates digestion, by diluting too much the fluids 
of the stomach — robbed, also, of its healthful saliva by the spit- 
ting. 

If we have used a moderate share of intellect and a very ex- 
tensive observation aright, we can find no cause of sufficient pow- 
er, except tobacco, capable of producing the wrecks of manhood 
that often come under our professional notice. The dull and lead- 
en eye, the trembling hand, and insecure and unmanly step, the 
vacillating purpose and incapacity to reason correctly on the most 
simple subjects, are too often seen connected with the aroma of 
the deadly weed, as the victim unfolds in trembling accents his 
tale of blighted prospects and chilled affections. 

So far are we from doubting its power over the moral and phys- 
ical welfare of the race, that we have not a doubt that it has in- 
finitely more to do with the physical iniperfections and early death 
of the children of its votaries, than its great associate, drunken- 
ness, itself. — The Scalpel, 
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NOEMAL SCHOOLS. 



BY RBV. ANDREW RANKIN. 



We must have teachers who know the theory and practice of 
school-keeping — who know what to teach and how to teach — who 
have all the information, discipline, and other qualifications requi- 
site for a correct and successful discharge of their duty. The or- 
dinary course of education will never produce them. It never has 
— it never will. If we would have an ample supply of able and 
accomplished teachers, we must adopt proper measures to raise 
them up — we must have institutions to educate them. A very few 
of extraordinary powers may be found, as we sometimes find able 
mechanics and great mathematicians, who had no special training 
in their favorite pursuits; but these general exceptions to a gene- 
ral rule will never multiply fast enough to supply our schools with 
able teachers. The great majority that offer themselves for this 
service, having obtained sufficient education to presume to under- 
take it, and who will find employment, because they are cheap 
servants, are not of this class. Teachers must be educated — 
trained for their work, This doctrine has been acted upon in 
Prussia ever since 1735 — ^that is, 121 years; and the great suc- 
cess of the German system is attributable to those provisions of 
the system which relate to teachers, connected with Normal 
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schools, or schools established and sustained by government to 
educate instructors of primary schools. There are many of these 
schools, located in the different departments of the country, resort- 
ed to by teachers from all parts of Germany, to be trained in sci- 
ence and literature, and in the principles and practice of teaching. 
In 1848, there were 34,000 teachers, having charge of primary 
schools, who had been thus thoroughly educated in the studies 
they were required to teach, and in the best methods of teaching. 
No young man was admitted into a Normal School who was not 
sixteen years of age-— who had not passed through « course oC in- 
struction in an elementary primary school — ^nor could any man be 
received, of the excellence of whose moral character there was the 
least ground of suspicion. The course of instruction is three 
years, the first of which is devoted to the continuation of the 
course of instruction which the pupil commenced in the primary 
school ; the second, to instruction of a still higher character ; and 
the third, to practice in a primary school connected with the es- 
tablishment. The examinations are very rigid, and no one is al- 
lowed to instruct a primary school who has not completed the 
course of study pursued at the Normal school, and who has not 
testimonials of due qualification from the school commissioner. 

In 1832, M. Guizot, minister of public instruction, addressed to 
the Chamber of Deputies the following sentiments : " It can not 
be too often repeated, that it is the master that makes the school. 
Primary instruction depends altogether upon corresponding Nor- 
mal schools. The prosperity of these establishments is the meas- 
ure of the progress of primary, elementary instruction. Normal 
schools, wherever they exist, form in each department a vast force 
of light, scattering its rays in all directions among the people. 
The Normal school has rendered immense service to the country ; 
it has given us our best instructors ; it has raised to a considera- 
ble extent the love of popular instruction. The teachers that 
come from Normal schools are infinitely superior to others. They 
are superior in capacity — by their faithful observance of rules — 
and almost always by their zeal, and by their conduct toward the 
local authorities, and the heads of families.'* 

So early as 1805 is found in London the germ of institutions in 
England for training teachers for elementary schools. Subsequent- 
ly the necessity of training well-qualified instructors, by means of 
a special course of instruction and practice, was ably discussed, 
and the mode and results of such training, as exhibited on the 
Continent, and especially in Prussia, were ably advocated, in Par- 
liament, in pamphlets, reviews, and the daily press. In 1835, 
Lord Broughamy'in a speech to the House of Lords, said : " These 
seminaries for training masters are an invaluable gift to mankind, 
and lead to the Indefinite improvement of education. It is this, 
Above all things, that we ought to labor to introduce into our sys- 
tem. Place Normal schools — seminaries for training teachers — 
in a few such places as London, York, Liverpool, Durham, and 
Exeter, and you will yearly qualify 500 persons, fitted for diffusing 
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a perfect system of instraotioii all over the country. These train- 
ing seminaries will not only teach masters the branches of learn- 
ing and science, in which they are now deficient, but will teach 
them what they know far less — ^the mode of imparting what they 
have or may acquire — ^the best mode of training or dealing with 
children, in all that regards temper, capacity, and habits, and the 
means of stirring them to exertions and controlling their aberra- 
tions." The result was, that, in 1853, there were 36 Normal 
schools or training colleges in England and Wales, four in Scot- 
land, and one in Ireland, in successful operation. Thebe institu- 
tions are doing the same great work in Britain that they have ac- 
complished in Germany and France. They are regarded as among 
the most useful institutions of the British empire. 

In 1849, the Spanish government, by royal decree, established 
a central Normal school at Madrid — ^nine superior schools, twenty 
elementary schools on the Peninsula, and two in the Balearic and 
Canary Isles. 

Normal schools exist also in Begium, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Greece. In all foreign countries, wherever the inestimable bless- 
ings of universal education are appreciated, and a system for their 
diffusion exists, seminaries to educate teachers are established. 
They are the principal element in every organized system for the 
advancement of popular learning. The people say, " What con- 
stitutes a good school V Not a building constructed on the best 
model of school-house architecture — nor its furniture and conve- 
niences — ^nor its spacious, elegant, and healthy playgrounds — ^nor 
excellent text-books— nor its library well furnished with books, appa- 
ratus, maps, charts, and instruments — nor numerous healthy and 
bright scholars. None, nor all of these things. But an able and 
accomplished teacher. The school is what the teacher is. There- 
fore wisdom everywhere decides — Educate your teachers, and thus 
come good schools. This is the universal doctrine of the friends 
of popular education in foreign countries. 

Similar sentiments are entertained by the same class of enlight- 
ened citizens in the United States and in Canada. ^ 

In 1834, when the citizens of Massachusetts discovered that a 
great part of their money annually expended for the- purpose of 
educating the rising generation was wasted, in consequence of the 
incompetency of instructors, as wise men they immediately took 
effectual measures to establish seminaries to educate teachers. 
Among the leading advocates of the establishment of such insti- 
tutions were the Eev. Dr. Putnam, J. Q. Adams, and Daniel 
Webster. Mr. Putnam said : " If there be any department for 
the able and proper performance of whose duties special instruc- 
tion is absolutely necessary, it is that of the educator. I have 
once taught school, I believe with tolerable acceptance to my em- 
ployers ; but though just from college I found myself deficient in 
the first steps of elementary knowledge. I had studied all the 
mathematics required at Cambridge, but did not know how to 
come to a young mind so as successfully to teach numeration. I 
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had studied the classics, but oould not teach a boy how to cojq- 
struct a simple English paragraph. I found myself wanting in 
that highest of arts, the art of simplifying things so that children 
can grasp them. From my own experience, I venture to say, that 
no liberal profession comes so short of its objects as that of the in- 
structor. Teachers need specific preparation for their work, and 
this very preparation is what Normal schools confer. If there is 
a province in which specific preparation is necessary, it is this. 
We want no law schools, or any higher schools or colleges, at this 
time, so much as we want seminaries to qualify teachers for their 
important duties." \ 

Mr. Adams said : '* Our old system has made us an enlightened 
people, and Normal schools would elevate the town schools to the 
new wants of a growing community. On this great and glorious 
cause let us expend freely, yes, more freely than on any other." 
Mr. Webster said : '' I am anxious to concur with others in aid 
of this project. The ultimate aim is to elevate and improve our 
common schools, and secure competent instruction to every child 
that is born. No object is greater than this, and the means, and 
the forms, and the agents are each and all important." Regarding 
common schools as the foundation of our social and political sys- 
tem, and rejoicing in the noble efforts made to advance them, Mr. 
W. expressed his readiness gladly to bear his part of the expense 
of supporting teachers' seminaries. 

Massachusetts has four Normal schools for the education of 
teachers for common schools, and forty-eight scholarships connect- 
ed with colleges for the education of teachers of high schools. 
Annual appropriation $11,000. 

In 1838, four years after the establishment of teachers' semina- 
ries in Massachusetts, H. Barnard, of Connecticut, commenced a 
series of efforts, which resulted in the opening of a similar institu- 
tion in that State. His doctrine was, As are the teachers, so are 
the schools ; poor instructors make poor schools ; good teachers 
make good schools. 

New York has a State Normal School at Albany ; the average 
number of students from every county in the State is 250. It has 
graduated 780 instructors, of whom 391 were males and 387 fe- 
males. It has a library of 7,000 volumes — 1,000 miscellaneous 
books, and 6,000 text books. The State appropriates $12,000 an- 
nually to sustain it. There is also in the city of New York a 
Normal School which has 21 teachers and 782 pupils, of which 
Hon. S. S. Bandall,the city superintendent of schools, speaks in 
the following manner : " No portion of our system of public in- 
struction is of greater practical value and importance than that 
which provides for the complete and continued preparation of the 
several teachers employed for their responsible position. With the 
sole exception of those already holding, from the city superintend- 
ent, certificates of qualification of the highest grade, each female 
teacher, in the employment of the Board, is required to attend the 
Normal school on Saturday of each week, and the several male 
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teachers on the evenings of Tnesday and Friday. In these insd 
tations they are thoroughly and systematically carried forward, in 
the several branches of edncation requisite to a complete knowl- 
edge of their profession ; and on the completion of the full course 
of instruction prescribed for that purpose, they are entitled to the 
highest certificate of qualification. In the mean time, they are 
constantly engaged in the practical work of instruction and dis- 
cipline, in their respective schools, under the immediate supervis- 
ion of experienced teachers. The combination of theoiy and 
practice, thus afforded, constitutes a peculiar and crowning excel- 
lence of our system of public instruction." 

Pennsylvania has a seminary in Philadelphia for the education 
of teachers. In 1855, the Legislature of New Jersey established 
one at Trenton, to which it appropriated $50,000, to be paid in 
annual installments of $5,000 each. Rhode Island has a similar 
institution at Providence, established by the Legislature in 1854. 
The Legislature of Michigan established a Normal school at 
Ypsilanti in 1850. The citizens of the place gave $13,000 .to 
furnish buildings. The State of Kentucky has a teachers' semi> 
nary at Frankfort. In 1847, the Parliament of Canada West es- 
tablished a seminary at Toronto to educate teachers of common 
schools on the German plan ; Canada East has similar institu- 
tions. 

It appears, therefore, that we have thirteen Normal schools ta- 
eight States of the Union, four of which are in Massachusetts — 
not one-half the number which the Spanish government establish- 
ed in Spain in 1848, and about one-fourth of the number in Grer* 
many, and one-seventh of the number in France, at the same 
date. In addition \q these Normal schools, teachers' institutes are 
holden in several of the States with marked success. The differ- 
ence between the teachers' institute and the Normal school is not 
unlike that between a muster-drill of a few weeks and a regular 
course at West Point. 

These facts evince the prevalence, to a certain extent, of sound 
sentiments with respect to the only way thoroughly to educate the 
rising generation. To educate the uneducated world, you must 
first educate its teachers. To educate the three and a half mill- 
ions of children in the United States, you must first educate 92,000 
teachers. Reason, philosophy, common sense, the results of the 
practical application of this doctrine to the elevation of the stand- 
ard of education in Europe and America, during the last century 
and a quarter, commend it to all mankind for adoption, 

The principle advocated here is one to whose application, in 
other relations, wise men are no strangers. When the Czar of 
Russia would teach his subjects the arte and practice of war, he 
supports at military schools, in different parts of his empire, 9,000 
cadets, and educates them thoroughly in theory and practice, that 
they may communicate military knowledge through the army. 
This is a wise, an economical investment in the military talent of 
young men. He proceeds in the same way when he would dis- 
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seminate through his realm a scientific knowledge of mining, ag- 
riculture, of the construction of roads and bridges, fie educates 
young men to educate others. England acted on the same wise 
principle when, in 1856, she appropriated 8270,000, of the $4,000,- 
000 which she expended for education, to support fifty-four Nor- 
mal schools to educate teachers of primary schools. Doubtless 
the expenditure of every dollar of the $270,000 rendered every 
other dollar of the $3,730,000 devoted to primary schools a thou- 
sand times more available to educate the rising generation than it 
would have been had the teachers employed been destitute of spe- 
cial training for their work. The greatly improved education of 
2,108,473 scholars in England and Wales corroborates this state- 
ment. The same truth is illustrated, as well as confirmed, by the 
history of popular education in Germany during the last century. 
It is visible in Prussia, Austria, and every other German State. 
In Prussia, the influence of the forty-six Normal schools, at which 
the 34,030 teachers of 2,540,775 scholars have all been educated, 
attests the same. The same may be learned by the elevation of 
the standard of popular education in France, within the last twen- 
ty-five years, by the influence of about 100 Normal schools over 
its three or four millions of scholars. And, doubtless, were one- 
fourth of the $9,000,000 or $10,000,000, annually expended on 
primary schools by our nation, appropriated to educate and train 
teachers for their work, the good accomplished would be increased 
ten if not twenty fold above present results. 

Therefore, while a choice selection of the best scholars found 
among the graduates of our colleges, to preside over our higher 
institutions, is deemed wise, shall not proper and early measures 
be taken to iqualify instructors successfully to perform the more 
diflScult and delicate part of education, that of the primary school ? 

This subject addresses itself to governments — the constituted 
guardians of public interest, and especially of the education of 
the youth. It is a primary duty of the state to edacate the chil- 
dren of the state. This is the opinion of all great legislators and 
statesmen, of great political philosophers of all ages and nations, 
of all the great champions of civil and religious liberty in the Old 
World and the New. This has ever been the doctrine of Ameri- 
can statesmen. "Educate the people," was the first admonition 
addressed by Penn to the commonwealth which he established. 
" Educate the people," was the last legacy of Washington to the 
republic he founded. " Educate the people, ' was the unceasing 
exhortation of Jeffierson. " Educate the people,'* said Clay, Ad- 
ams, Webster, and all their patriotic and illustrious predecessors 
and compeers. Educate, correctly and thoroughly, all the chil- 
dren of the state, is the demand of the prevailing sentiment, not 
only of our own nation, but of all civilized nations. The people, 
with united voice, say, "Give our'sons and daughters a thorough 
and accomplished education." They require liberal, ample, and 
wise provision for this purpose. A full compliance with this de- 
mand is a cardinal element in every wisely constructed system of 
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popular education. It is fundamental. It is the propelling power 
— the mainspring of the machinery. The establishment of teach- 
ers' seminaries throughout the United States, in character and num- 
ber sufficient to qualify our almost one hundred thousand teachers, 
is one of the most desirable and important things of the age. It 
is the great reformation which should be made, and would be the 
crowning glory of these times. 
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MUSIC HATH CHAEMS TO SOOTHE THE SAVAGE 

BREAST." 



In looking over an old " newspaper" printed several ago, I came 
across this beautiful piece, which struck me as being true to nature. 

** Gould n't, cos he sung so 1" Leaning idly over a fence a few 
days since, we noticed a little four-year old '' lord of creatioB," 
amusing himself in the grass by watching the frolicsome flight of 
birds, which were playing around him. At length a beautiful 
bobolink perched himself on a bough of an apple tree, which ex- 
tended within a few yards of the place where the urchin sat, and 
maintained his position, apparently unconscious of his close prox- 
imity to one whom birds usually consider a dangerous neighbor. 

The boy seemed astonished at his impudence and, after regard- 
ing him steadily for a minute or two, obeying the instinct of his 
baser part, he picked up a stone lying at his feet, and was prepar- 
ing to throw it, steadying himself for a good aim. The little arm 
was drawn backward without alarming the bird, and '' bob" was 
'' within an ace" of danger, when lo ! his throat swelled, and forth 
came nature's plea : a-link, a-link, a-link, bob-a-link, bob-a-link, 
a-no-sweet, a-no-sweet! I know it, I know it, a-link, a4ink, don't 
throw it, throw it, throw it, &c. — and he didn't ! Slowly the little 
arm fell to its natural position, and the now despised stone 
dropped. The minstrel charmed the murderer! We heard the 
songster through and watched his unharmed flight, as did the boy, 
with a sorrowful countenance. Anxious to hear an expression of. 
the little fellow's feelings, we approached him, and inquired, 
** Why did n't you stone him, my boy ? you might have killed him, 
and carried him home." 

The poor little fellow looked up doubtingly, as though he sus- 
pected our meaning, and with an expression, half shame and half 
sorrow, he replied : 

'' CauldnU cos he sung so / " 
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Who will say that ** music hath no charms to sooth the savage 
breast," or aver that God hath not made melody to move the purer 
fountains of our nature, to awaken those synipathies that are kin- 
dred to Heaven, the Angels, and to God himself. Let the sweet 
tones of music break upon the ears of the dull school boy, and he 
will awake with new life and energy. Pour the notes of melody 
into the ears of the willful child and you disarm him ; the stone' 
will fall from his heart, and he will become obedient and attentive. 
Let music be the first to break the silence of the school-room in 
the morning, and the chords of young hearts that are put in mo- 
tion will continue to vibrate during the day. Happy will be the 
time, when not only the tones of our school-bells can be heard all 
over the land, but when the notes of our school-children, in the 
morning, breaking upon the silent atmosphere along the Atlantic 
coast in the East, shall reverberate along the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the echo be heard in California. 

Oh i Teacher, if you can not sing, go and learn. I have heard 
of persons who learned to read after they had lived their three 
score and ten. You can learn what is not so difficult — to sing. 

** There is a music in the heart, 

A lonely, deep refrbin, 
That oft o'er memory's chord will start, 

Like Memnon's melting strain. 
The noonday carol of a bird, 

The smile we can not win, 

A leaf by morning's zephyr stirred, 

May touch the heart within.*' 

R. M. J. 
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In the days of early mystery, before men were, when the cav- 
ernous earth was haunted with strange shapes, to which the learn- 
ed have given strange names — the ichthyosaurus, the megatherium, 
and the pterodactyle,— ^the translators of the fossil writings in the 
rocks tell us that, at various epochs, floods of ruin swept over the 
yet unformed globe. 

Then the forests of tree fern were submerged; then uncouth 
reptiles were petrified in the fissures where they had crept to hide 
from the crashing elements ; and then were shells, plants, and 
leaves arranged in that vast subterranean cabinet which, is the 
wonder of recent ages. 
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Nor these alone. When the chaotic tonnoil began to subside, 
and a new order of life was struggling up from the ruin, light 
showers of rain fell upon the seething expanse, and left perfect 
impressions of their drops in the then soft adamant. 

If thus the secrets of the material world have been engraved 
and are revealed, shall thy history, O soul ! be left to pass into 
oblivion t All that lies hidden within— the low desire, the dark, 
' unholy motive— must at last be upheaved to light, from the over- 
lying strata of time and forgetfulness ; and so shall all that is no- 
ble, pure, and true. And if, when the surges of passion are grow- 
ing calm, tears of penitence follow the commotion, they, too, shall 
leave their lasting impress, and be recognized as having antedated 
a new and sublimer life. — Independent Class-Readen 



ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 



There seems to have been for the last two or three weeks quite 
a disturbance in the electrical fluid. We have observed in our 
own person some unasual developments. We did not know but 
that the " spirits" were about to make a *' medium" of us. Per- 
haps our skepticism was too much for them. The first indication 
of anything unusual was the fact that every time I opened the 
door of my stove, by the aid of the tongs, a brilliant spark of elec- 
tricity was observed. I supposed it was caused by the heat, until 
one day I accidentally touched the elbow of Prof. Stevens's little 
girl, who is a little more than a year old, when a snap was heard. 
She kept rubbing her arm some time after, showing that it had 
left an unpleasant sensation. On trying the experiment a few 
seconds after, the same snapping was heard. A third trial did 
not succeed. The next day I put my knuckle to my wife's nose, 
and a spark passed, and the effect was, that she kept rubbing it 
for some hours afterwards. Similar instances were observed occa- 
sionally for about a week. One cold night, my wife took from 
a cold room a woolen blanket, and brought it into a warm room. 
It began to snap as it was shaken, upon which she dropped it 
suddenly, and was afraid to take it up for some minutes. I do not 
suppose the heat had anything to do with the phenomena. The 
last week (Feb. 3) I have not observed any of the above phe- 
nomena except the stove spark. To show.that this disturbance has 
extended over the whole country, I quote the following from the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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** During the greatest intensity of the snow st^rm on Sanday 
night, the electrical effect on the wires of the magnetic telegraph, 
in the office at Chestnut street, near Third, was curious and strik 
ing. There was a continual snapping, cracking, and flashing, like 
the noise when wood is burning briskly. At one place, on a cov- 
ered wire, the stream of electricity suddenly appeared about the 
size of a flame from an ordinary gas burner, and continued to burn 
jast like a gas light for more than five minutes. On examining 
the wire, it was found that half an inch of the covering was burn- 
ed off, and the wire beneath it with which it was in contact. Now, 
what caused this great development of electricity ? Could it arise 
from the friction with the atmosphere of the snow-flakes falling go 
thickly and rapidly over an extensive range of country, or the 
friction of high winds which prevailed ? or were the snow and wind 
themselves only the effect of a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the magnetic fluid, which seems to pervade all substances upon 
the face of and within the globe, and which made these visible 
manifestations in its efforts to restore the balance and supply the 
deficiency of the magnetic element in this region ? Whatever was 
the cause, the effect was striking enough to show that the subject 
of meteorology, hitherto studied without much system, and by iso- 
lated observers only, contains interest enough in its science, t^ 
induce a more thorough investigation and a wider observation, 
with accurate instruments, than it has ever received. 

"A correspondent also calls our attention to similar electrical in- 
dications observed elsewhere. He says his brother, who was on a 
visit at a friend's house, in the western part of Green street, ob- 
served, on approaching the gas fixture and register belonging to the 
heater, that a spark of electricity was received with a shock severe 
enough to be unpleasant. It was noticed that the same effect was 
produced by applying the knuckles to some persons in the house; 
they appeared to be charged with electricity. He communicates 
the fact for the purpose of calling the attention of electricians to 
the subject." W. D. H. 



MISCELLANEA. 



" We know not what a day may bring forth," is an old saying, 
but experience constantly confirms its truth. For instance, who 
w^ould have thought, a few weeks ago, that our humble self should 
have been invited not only t-o approach, but actually to sit down 
on one corner of the hep — heptagonal stool appropriated to the 
sub-editors of the School Journal ? Such an occurrence naturally 
leads us to inquire the why and wherefore, and here is the result. 
As the other corners of our "school" are occupied by those who 
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fin important positions in the educational field, we suppose it was 
concluded, that the too often forgotten country schools ought 
to have at least one representative at headquarters, and we long 
for the ability to speak for them as effectually as do our elder co- 
laborers for their more prominent institutions. 

But we have begun to doubt whether our town and city schools 
are so much more important. The country is more beautiful. 
God made it, and Nature's children are found there. Their minds 
are more alive to impressions of beauty and fitness in the natural 
and intellectual world ; and though they are often wild and way- 
ward, yet they have not so much to unlearn as those who attain a 
premature manhood, at least in their own eyes, amid the bustle 
and excitement of the town. Then give us the country schools, 
with good teachers, not with the accommodations once accorded 
to them, but with each a good house well lighted and warmed. 
Give us a large yard with shade trees, and a paved walk, at least 
in front of the door, and mats and scrapers in the proper place. 
Let us have, in the inner temple, maps, globes, apparatus, and a 
** Quarto Dictionary ;'' let us have brooms and buckets, with plenty 
of water ; a wash basin, towels, and looking-glass ; then curtain 
the windows with white muslin, and we will show you a cheerful, 
home-like place, where pupils will 

" Love to go, in summer's heat or winter's snow." 
But as we meant to pen miscellaneous thoughts, instead of tell- 
ing how we think a country school-house and its occupants ought 
to look, we will here take it for granted that it is right to ask ques- 
tions to draw out information from wiser heads ; and to express 
our candid opinions concerning the text-books and other profes- 
sional tools that we have to make use of. 

And, first, as one object of the ^Journal is to benefit teachers 
whose advantages have been very limited, and to give the people 
an idea what kind of teaching is really good, — should it not give 
in every number some such plain, practical, familiar instruction as 
would be given in a well conducted Teachers' Institute ? Should 
it not insist much and often on the recent improvements in teach- 
ing little ones to read, so long as nine-tenths of those in the rural 
districts are still tortured into the knowledge of that ** art of all 
arts," in the old alphabetical, hum-drum way. Let those who use 
the iaord method, give their experience, and in such a way that 
teachers who never tried it, or saw it tried, can successfully adopt, 
it, and thus save months of toil to the weary and discouraged 
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child. Let those who have a larger share of small children un- 
der their care, speak ont on this vital point of teaching, for by so 
doing they may aid others very much. G. M. B. 
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W. D. HBNKLB, Editor. 



SOLUTION OF No. 21.— By R, W. McFarland. 

Let a=the given area, and d=t\ie diameter of the given circle. 
Also, let y=the semi-base of the required triangle, and z=\ts al- 
titude. By the conditions of the problem we easily get the fol- 
lowing equations : 

yz=a, (1) 
and {d—z)z=y^ (2) 
Taking the value of y from (1) and substituting it in (2) we get 

y* — ady= — a^ 
Construct a parabola with the half parameter=l, and from the 
vertex V set off on the axis VR=1. From R erect the perpen- 
dicular RW=a<2. With W as a centre and a radius=l(64— 

8 F" 

a^-\-a^d^)i describe a circle cutting the parabola in two points, E 

and L, and from £ and L draw ordinates to the axis, then one of 
these ordinates will equal y or half the base of the required in- 
scribed isosceles triangle. 

Similarly, for the circumscribed, but the operation is more te- 
dious. 

[To those of our readers who are not familiar with the geomet- 
rical construction of cubic and biquadratic equations, we would 
say that cubic equations may be constructed by two parabolas, or 
by a circle and a parabola, or by a circle and an equilateral hy- 
perbola, or by a circle and an ellipse, &.C.; and biquadratics by a 
circle and a parabola, or by a circle and ellipse, or by a circle and 
an hyperbola, &c. Newton also made use of the conchoid and 
cissoid in the construction of cubics and biquadratics. 

For further information on this subject, we refer the reader to 
Ilalley's Paper in TliUusophical Transactioiu, 1 687 (see Huttan't 
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Abridgment, vol. 3, pp. 395, 407) ; Colson's Paper, 1707, vol. 5, 
pp. 334, 342; Newton's Algebra, pp. 279, 326; Maclaurin's Al- 
gebra, pp. 361, 365; Huttons Math, Dict.,'\6\, 1, p. 331 ; Bar- 
loio*s Math, Dict^, word Construction ; Lardner's Algebraic Ge- 
ometry, pp. 268, 285 ; Mutton's Mathematics, vol. 2, pp. 140, 142 ; 
Application de U Algebra a la Geometrie, 'par M. Bourdon, pp. 
595, 398 ; Franceur's Mathematics, vol. 1, pp. 398, 401 ; Ham- 
pers Geometrische Constructionen, pp. 162, 155; and Robinson's 
Mathematical Recreations, pp. 37, 49. — Ed.J 

No. 22. 

[One of our correspondents writes that my solution of this prob- 
lem, given on p. 377, Vol. 1, improperly numbered 26, **is not the 
kind of solution evidently demanded by the problem, which re- 
quires a line to be drawn, &c.; that is, a geometrical construction. 
You simply pointed out the method of a numerical solution."- 
This assertion of Mr. Stribbling*s was "evidently** hastily made, 
for he is too good a geometer not to know that a triangle can be 
geometrically/ constructed when two angles and the included side 
are known. 

The engraver made bad work of our figure by omitting one 
line, and showing clearly by the others that he is far from being 
an adept at his art. — Ed.J 

SOLUTION OF No. 27.— Bv Elizabeth Hosbrook. 
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BD==320, and AC=180. The triangle BAD and BAG are 
similar, whence 320 : AB : : AB : 180, or AB2^320X 180=1600 
X36, or AB=240. 

[This problem was solved by Jas, Harris, G, W, Basset, A, W. 
Couse, C, Z, Eddy, Judge Glark, Jacob Staff, R, W, McFarland, 
and E, M. Stribbling,] 

SOLUTION OF No. 26— By Jacob Staff. 

7?y-\-xy^=a (1) 
a^y^+a?V=3 (2) 
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Divide (2) by (1) and the quotient properly arranged will be 
a;y(a:+y)*— 5a^^y2(a._|_y)2_j_5aj3^-_^^ Substitute for x-\-y its value 

a 
a obtained from (1) and clear of fractions, and there will result 

^{xy^yY — {5a^-\-ah) {xyY=^ — a*, a quadratic from which xy can be 
found. Put w for the value of xy and we shall have xy^=m, and 
m(x-\-y)=at which are easily solved. 

[This problem was solved by J, K. Cravens^ C. Z. Eddy, R. 
W, McFarlaruiy and JS. M. StHhbling.] 

Acknowledgments. — Ckas, Henry Roycey son of the Ohio 
Phonetic State Agent, sent a solution to No. 25, and A, W. Oouse 
to both 24 and 25. These solutions came too late for the last 
number. The mathematical article is written just one month be- 
fore publication. ^ 

PROBLEM No. 31.— By Elizabeth Hosbrook. 

A liberty pole 120 feet long, standing on a mound, was broken, 
and its top struck the ground 50 feet from its base ; and 20 feet 
perpendicular to the foot of the pole just reaches the fallen part. 
Required the length of either piece. 

PROBLEM No. 32.— Bv Wm. Cole. 

To construct a triangle, the base and vertical angle being given 
and the sum of the perpendicular and longer of the segments of 
the base being a maximum. 

PROBLEM No. 33— By M. 0. Stevens. 

A mass of copper and tin weighs 80 lbs., and for every 7 lbs. 
of copper, there are 3 lbs. of tin. How much copper must be 
added to the mass, that for every 11 lbs. of copper there may be 
41bs. of tin? 

A mental solution is required. 

PROBLEM No. 34.— Bv Jacob Staff. 

Divide any cube number (8) into two other cube numbers other 
than 8 and 0, if possible. 

Mathematical Items. — John MuIIer, commonly called Re- 
giomontantisy because he was born in Konigsberg (King's Mount- 
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ain), introdaced into ArithmeiiG the use of decimal fractions, 
was born in 1436. 

Kepler conceived a circle to be composed of an infinite number 
of triangles, having their common vertex in the centre of the cir- 
cle, and their infinitely small bases in the circumference. 

Peletarius remarked this curious property of numbers, that the 
sum of the cubes of the natural numbers is the square of the 
sum of the numbers themselves. 
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How Water-Spouts and Whirlwinds are Produced. — ^Dr. M. P. Bon- 
zaro, of New Orleans, commanicates to the Bulletin of that city» the fol- 
lowiofr interesting electtical experiment, by which he explains the philoso- 
phy of water-spoats and whirlwinds. From the condactor of an electrical 
machine suspend) by a wire or chain, a small metallic ball, (one of wood 
covered with tin foil,) and under the ball place a rather wide met-allic 
basin, containing some oil of turpentine, at the distance of about three 
quarters of an inch. If the handle of the machine be now turned slowly, 
the liquid in the basin will begin to move in different directions and form 
whirlpools. As the electricity on the conductor accumulates, the troubled 
liquid will elevate itself in the center, and at last become attached to the 
ball. Draw off the electricity from the conductor to let the liquid resume 
its position ; a portion of the turpentine remains attached to the balL 
Turn the handle again very slowly, and observe now the few drops adher- 
ing to the ball assume a conical shape, with the apex downward, while 
the liquid under it assumes a conical shape, with the apex upward, until 
both meet As the liquid does not accumulate on the ball, there must 
necessarily be as great a current downward as upward, giving the column 
of liquid a rapid circular motion, which continues until the electricity 
from the conductor is nearly all discharged silently, or until it is discharg- 
ed by a spark, descending into the liqaid. The same phenomena takes 
place witn oil or water. Using the latter liquid, the ball must be brought 
much nearer, or a much greater quantity of electricity is necessary to 
raise it 

Those who have had occasion to observe the sublime phenomenon of 
a water-spout will at once perceive in the experiment a faithful miniatare 
representation of the gradual formation, progress, and breaking up of 
that grand phenomenon. 

•* Compressing Electricity. — The London Morning Chronicle states 
that a great experiment, heralding an important scientific discovery, was 
tried some time since at Vincennes, in the presence of many eminent and 
practical judges. From the demonstration then and there made, it would 
appear that the secret of compressing and governing electricity is at 
length discovered, and, according to the Chronicle^ the power may now 
be considered * as the sole motor henceforward to be used. A small mor- 
tar was fired by the inventor, at the rate of a hundred shots a minute, 
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withoat flashing, smoke, or noise. The same power can, it is claimed, be 
adapted to every system of mechanical invention, and is designed to sn 
persede steam, requiring neither machinery nor combustion for its suc- 
cessful operation.' 

The Prism of Odors.— There are certain odors which, on being mixed 
in due proportion, produce a new aroma, perfectly distinct to itself. This 
effect is exemplified by comparison with the influence of certain colors, 
when mixed, upon the nerve of vision ; such for instance, as when yellow 
and blue are mixed, the result we call green ; or when blue and red are 
united, the compound color is known as puce or violet. Jasmine and 
patchouli produce a novel aroma, and many others in like manner; pro- 
portion and relative strength, when mixed, must of course be studied, and 
the substances used accordingly. If the same quantity of any given otto 
be dissolved in a like proportion of spirit, and the solution be mixed in 
equal proportions, the strongea* odor is instantly indicated by covering or 
hiding the presence of the other. In this way we discover that patchouli, 
lavender, neroli, and verbena are the most potent of the vegetable odors, 
and that violet, tuberose, and jasmine are the most delicate. 

Many persons will at first consider that we are asking too much, when 
we express a desire to have the same deference paid to uie olfactory nerve 
as to the other nerves that influence our physical pleasures and pains. 
By tutoring the olfactory nerve, it is capable of perceiving in the atmos- 
phere matter of the most subtle nature ; not only that which is pleasant, 
but also that which is unhealthy. If an unpleasant odor is a warning to 
seek a purer atmosphere, surely it is worth while to cultivate that power 
which enables us to act up to that warning for the general benefit to 
health. — Scientific American, 

f^DiscoTERY OF THE RuiNs OF AN Ancient GRECIAN CiTY. — The city was 
situated on the peninsula of the Crimea. Its ruins indicate its ori&rinal 
opulence and splendor. Human skeletons and skeletons of horses have 
already been found. Near the site of the city are immense tumuli^ or 
artificial mounds of earth, somewhat like those of the West of our own 
country. Their size and magnificence awaken amazement for the wealth 
and power cf the people who constructed them. Tradition states that 
the tumuli were erected over the remains of the kings and rulers of this 
Greek colony. They are of all dimensions, ranging from ten to three 
hundred feet in circumference, and from five to one hundred and fifty feet 
in height. Specimens of the highest Grecian art have been found in 
them, such as sculptures, Etruscan vases, glass vessels remarkable for 
lightness, carved ivory, coins of the most perfect finish, and trinkets vying 
with the skill of the best modern workmen. One tumulus was so large 
that Dr. McPherson devoted two whole months to explore it But tj)e 
most astonishing monuments of early wealth are found on Mons Mithri- 
dates, the whole of which hill, from its base to its summit, and the space 
extending from it to the distance of three miles j are composed of broken 
pottery, and debris of the depth of from ten to even a hundred feet over 
the natural clay hilL — Boston Journal 

PiOKRELL Town, Logan County, Ohio. ) 

February 1st, 1857. j 

Editor op Journal: — In my school I have a class in Peterson's Fa- 
miliar Science, and during a certain recitation a few weeks since, a visitor 
was present, and at the close of the recitation, he proposed the following 
questions : 
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In traveling over the Western prairies daring the winter time, I notice 
that the surface of the earth cracks, forming rents (sometimes several in- 
ches in depth) in a manner generally observed in dry summer weather. 
What is the philosophical cause ? 

Again : The ice upon the surface of thase lakes that become frozen 
over in winter time, often eracks, forming long and sometimes wide rents. 
What is the explanation of this phenomenon ? 

We gave what we thought to be the philosophical reason, but never hav- 
ing seen any scientific treatise explaining such phenomenon, of which I 
have any remembrance, I desire through the medium of the Journal a 
correct explanation. Yours, 

J. H. GREEN. 

The Rights of School Masters akd Parents. — A case of considerable 
interest was tried recently before Justice Ladd, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. A citizen of Newton was complained of for an assault 
upon the master of a school of that place. It appeared that the master 
was in the habit, as is the general custom, of keeping the child of the 
defendant, with other scholars, after school hours to learn her lessons 
which had been imperfectly recited during school hours. The parent, be- 
lievinsr that the detention was illegal, went to the school house and de- 
manded his child. This was after regular school hours. The master said 
the child should go as soon as she had recited her lesson. The parent 
attempted to enter the school-room to lake his child, but his entrance was 
resisted by the master, and the assault upon the master was the result 
The Court ruled that the keeping of the child until the lessons of the day 
had been perfected was legal; that the parent in attempting to enter the 
school-room in opposition to the will of the master, was in the wrong; 
that a child placed at school by the parents, is under the control of the 
master until regularly dismissed ; and that a parent can not withdraw the 
child from school during the day against the master s will, e'xcept through 
the intervention of an officer and the school committee. The defendant 
was fined twenty dollars and costs. 

Slavery and Ignorance. — Of white persons in Virginia, between the 
ages of five and twenty, there are 379,845. Of this number, there 
are at school or college only about 111,327, leaving as attending no school 
of any kind, 268,518 : that is, for every young person in the State, be- 
tween five and twenty years of age, receiving any instruction, there are 
two others who receive none ! In other words, two-thirds of that portion 
of the population of Virginia who are to become citizens within the next 
fifteen years, are, in these most precious years of their history, going wholly 
untaught We stop not to comment on the almost total worthlessness 
of much of the instruction imparted to the one-third who receive any. — 
N. Y. Evangelist 

There are, within the limits of the State of Maryland, according to 
the last census, seventeen thousand native white adults and three thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-one foreigners, making in the aggregate 20,- 
815 persons, who can neither read nor write. Scattered over eight conn- 
ties of the State, with an aggregate population of about 80,000, there are 
but fourteen public schools, averaging about thirty-four pupils to each 
school. There are of course some private schools in these counties, but 
the entire number of children attending school, does not average more 
than one child to each fami*ly of seven persons. 
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The head of every third family throughout the State can neither read 
nor write. More than ten thousand men exercise the right of suffrage in 
Maryland, who are utterly unable to read the names of the candidates for 
whom they vote. — Baltimore Patriot, 

Graded Schools have just been established at Fort Wayne. Geo. A 
Irvin, an experienced teacher, has been appointed Superintendent 
Miss Lakin, recently of the High School at Richmond, and Miss Lora 
Mills, of Mooresville, Morgan county, are among the teachers employed 
there. A fine union school-house has been constructed with accommoda. 
tions for three or four hundred pupils. The school commences under 
favorable auspices, and there is every prospect of it? permanence and 
suecess. 

Mr. S. Boyce, a gentleman who studied at the Universitie.s of Berlin* 
Prague, and Vienna, will be connected with the School at Greenmount 
after the first of April next 

M. C. Stevens, of Greenmount, has accepted a situation in the Friends' 
School, Richmond, Ind. Salary ^900. 
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Naylor's Speedy Calculator. This is a neat book containing 336 
pages. This work contains many contractions that we have observed in 
no other. Every arithmetician would be improved by a perusal of it. It 
is published for the author by T. E. Chapman, No. 1 South Fifth street, 
Philadelphia. We are not aware that the book can be obtained in book- 
stores. W. D. H. 

We have received from the author, Mr. Elias Longley, of Cincinnati, a 
copy of his " Pronouncing Dictionary of Geographical and Personal 
Names." It is a most valuable work, and its price in boards, only 40 cts., 
puts it within reach of every one. See our advertisement of it on second 
page of cover. 

" Parlor Dramas, or Dramatic Scenes for Home Amusement," by 
Wm. B. Fowle, author of " The Hundred Dialogues." Published by Morris 
Cotton, Boston, Mass. We have only had time to read two or three of them 
but from this hasty examination we judge the book well adapted to school 
exhibitions and, as the title announces, for " Home Amusements." Among 
the pieces we notice "Women's Rights," "The Pedant," "The Double 
Ghost" — all highly entertaining. 

Independent Class-Reader. Published by James Robinson & Co.? 
Boston, Mass. The finest literary taste is shown in the selection of pieces. 
In this respect we hardly know its equal. We have taken the liberty to 
extract one beautiful little piece, which may serve as a specimen of the 
sparkling gems with which it is filled. 
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Loyell's Pkogbessive BejLDERS. Pablished by Dome & Peck, New 
Haven, Gonnecticat This is a series of four Readers, by an old and ex- 
perienced teacher. It will bear favorable comparison with ike vaiioa^ 
series which are now competing for public favor. Among the many em- 
bellishments in the books, is a picture of a beautiful cottage, which wai 
purchased and presented to Mr. Lovell by those who were once his papiU. 

Among our advertisements will be found " Butler's C!ommon School 
Speaker," published by Morton k Griswold, Louisville, Ky. 

This is an excellent selection of pieces for declamation, and is suited 
to the children of our younger grades of schools. In our opinion it may 
be made a profitable reading book also ; as most of the text-books de- 
signed for our younger pupils are too dull and lifeless. 

Still Another. — ^We have on our table, also, " The Exhibitioa Speak- 
er," containing farces, dialogues, and tableaux, with exercises for declam- 
ation in prose and verse, by P. A. Fitzgerald, to which is added a com- 
plete system of calisthenics and gymnastics. Price 87 cents. Address 
D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N. Y. 

" Golton's Charts for Primary Schools." We are so much pleased 
with these picture-maps that we have had a set of them placed in each of 
the primary and secondary schools in the city. They can be obtained of 
the Agent, E. S. Sherman, at Stewart & Bowen's, Indianapolis. 

"Worcester's Quarto Dictionary," out at last In common with 
many others we heartily welcome the appearance of this desirable work. 
In the " Dictionary War" which has been waged between Webster and 
Worcester, our own preferences have always been with the latter, but we 
have always felt that Worcester's series could not be complete without "a 
great Unabridged," which we are glad to see is " out at last" See adver- 
tisement 

We would call attention to the advertisement of Howe, of Cincinnati) 
for Agents, for the sale of his popular works. See second page of cover. 
Active Agents must find a ready sale for works of so popular a character 
as his. Among them is " Travels and Adventures of celebrated Travel- 
ers," a large illustrated work of over 800 pages. 

Among our advertisements will be found that of McNally & Monteith's 
Series of Gfeographies, published by A. L. Barnes & Co. This Series has 
we understand, been substituted for Cornell's, by the State Superintend, 
ent We will express no opinion in regard to the rival series of Geogra. 
phies, now competing for public favor, but there can be no doubt that the 
selection by the Superintendent is a good one. Copies of these Geogra- 
phies for introduction, may be had by addressing Geo. A. Lawrence, (Gen- 
eral Agent, at Stewart & Bowen's, Indianapolis. 

We publish in this number the list of delegates to the State Association. 
The amount of business to be transacted, the number and length of the 
lectures, gave to all our proceedings a degree of confusion and haste 
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which we hope future meetings will avoid. The pnblished list will proba- 
bly contain many inaccuracies, and many names are doubtless entirely 
omitted. We will not vouch for its accuracy in any respect. 



LIST OF DELEGATES ATTENDING THE STATE TEACHERS' AS- 
SOCIATION, AT INDIANAPOLIS, DECEMBER, 1856. 
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Dearborn County. 
Thomas Olcott, Moore's Hill, 
George L. Curtis, ** 
S. R. Adams, " 

John M. Olcott, Lawrenceburg. 

Fayette County. 
Charles Daily, Orangeville, 
Wm. Thrasher, 
Robt J. Gtamble, 
Josiah Gamble, 

Floyd County. 
BL B. Wilson, New Albany, 
J. G. May, '* 

W. W. M. May, " 
Rev. B. F. Rfiwlins, ^ew Albany, 
Mrs. S. M. May, 
Miss M. Brandon, 
Miss M. F. Wells, 
A. J. Avery, 

Henry County. 
Isaac Itinley, New Castle. 
Elwood Macy, Raysville. 
Seth. W. Pearson, Spiceland. 

Boone County. 
D. A. Willard, Thorntown. 
De Kalb County. 
Randall Farrok. 

Hendricks County. 
R. C. Moore, Belleville. 

Jefferson County. 
J. M. McLane, Madison, 
Miss Eliza Guthrie, " 
Miss Ellen M. Wright, Madison, 
Miss Mary A. Brown, 
Miss E. S. Tomlinson, 
Wm. L. Githens, 
Andrew Dodds, 

Samuel H. Thomson, Hanover, 
Wm. Bishop, 
Jonathan Edwards, 
James S. Rankin, 

Marion County. 
J. R Challen, Indianapolis, 
G. W. Hobs, 
A. R. Benton, 
G. B. Stone, 
T. J. Bryant, 
O. Phelps, 
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G. W. Bronson, Indianapolis, 

Samuel P. Lothrop, " 

Oliver Coggshall, " 

Miss Mary A. Vater, Indianapolis, 

Miss Susan Warner, 

Miss Sarah Warner, 

Miss Mary Shellenberger, 

Miss Martha Dewarr, 

Miss Georgiana Nichols, 

Miss Nellie Sprague, 

Miss M. J. Chamberlain, 

John Griffin, 

J. B. Canfield, 

T. A. Vaile, 

George T. Houghton, 

O. H. Smith, 

Thomas J. Vater, 

Miss Elizabeth A. Coburn, 

Miss Ellen Cathcart, 

Miss M.. Chamberlain, 

Miss M. M. Marsee, 

Miss E. Pierson, 

Miss Lizzie Kirlin, 

Miss L. M. Higgins, 

Miss Sophia A. Haskett, 

Miss Elizabeth Osborn, 

Miss Mary Roberts, 

Miss Betty Bates, 

Miss Mary Landis, 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, 

Mrs. E. Longley, 

Trayne County. 
E. E. Edwards, Centreville, 
A. C. Shortridge. " 
S. R. Mitchell, ' " 
E. C. Thornton, New Garden, 
R. S. Fisher, " 

J. C. Stanley, Dublin. 
W. 8. Ballanger, Williamsburg^ 
James W. Harris, '^ 
G. B. White, Jacksonsburg 
W. D. Henkle, Richmond, 
M. C. Stevens, 
J. Hurty, 
Thomas Charles, 
Matthew Charles, 
J. K. Cravens, 
L. A. Estis, 
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LAst of Del-egatea, 



J. S. Wilson, Richmond, 

Joseph Moore, " 

Hiram Had ley, '' 

Miss S. B Alverson, Kichmond, 

Miss C. Rogers, 

Miss M. A. Vance, 

Miss H. Birdsall, 

Miss A. E. Moore, 

Miss M W Brown, 

Miss G. Lakin, 

Miss E. Cox, 

Miss A. Johnson, 

Miss M. Johnson, 

Miss Cynthia M. Bishop, 

Miss Kate Truesdall, 

Miss Alice Hurty, 

Miss Lizzie Pool, 

Milton Bond, Greensfork. 

Putnam County. 
J. W. Husher, Greencastle, 
G. A. Chase, 
L. A. Lattimore, 
D. Curry, 
Miss R. C. Newman, 
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Hamilton County. 
Nathan White, Carmel. 
J. T. Cox, Noblesville, 
Miss Harriet E. Bailey, Noblesville, 
Miss E. J. Thompson, 
Miss Delilah Cottingham, 
Shelby County. 
J. K Moore, Shelbyville, 
Mrs. J. K. Moore, 
Miss E. V. Beebe, 
Miss M. Yoacum, 
Miss M. Rowell, 

Montgomery County, 
E. 0. Hovey, Crawtbrdsvillc, 
S. S. Thomson, » 
J. L. Campbell, " 
Miss Julia A. Clark, " 
J. M. Coyner, Waveland. 

Jennings County. . 
L. J. Whircomb, Tipton. 
M. J. Scott, jr., Vernon, 
T. C. Eddleman, ** 

Parke County. 
B. C. Hobbs, Annapolis. 
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Miss E. A. Waterhouse, Greencastle, Nathan Harvey, Howard. 



J. E. Chapin, 
James Tingley. 
William Hill, 
Joseph Macker, 

Gibson County.' 
Henry T. Morton, Princeton, 
J. F. Bird, 
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Union County. 
R. B. Abbott, Dunlapsville. 

Knox County. 
R. M. Chapman, Vincennes, 
S. B. Allen, " 

Morgan County. 
James Pool, Mooresville, 



Mrs. Martha W. Paxton, Princeton, George Carter, 



Miss Martha S. Paxton, 

Vermillion County. 

B. F. Rhoads, 

Hamilton Hays, Perrysville. 
Randolph County, 
W. L. Boyd, Winchester.^ 
Laporte County. 
Jasper Packard, Laporte, 
Mrs. R. M. Johnson, *' 

C. C. Morrical, " 

Kush County. 
Daniel Clark, Carthage, 
Miss Martha A. Clark, Carthage, 
Miss Jemima D. Henley, " 
Huntington County. 
J. A. Merrill, Warren. 

Delaware County. 
Harrison Clarkson, Mnncie. 
Vanderburg County. 
E. P. Cole, Evansville, 
B. P. Snow, " 

Franklin County. 
James A. Beswick, Brookville. 
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Hancock County. 
Miss Martha A. Rawles, Westland. 

Tippecanoe County. 
A. H. Clark, Lafayette, 

D. H. Roberta, 
L. S. Kilborn, 

E. W. Kinman, 

Miss 0. J. Hathaway, Lafayette, 
Miss L. F. Semans, 
Miss Jennie Semans, 
Miss Louisa Kalliner, 
Miss F. Petitt, 
Miss Jane Minor, 
A. J. Vawter, 
P. C. Vawter, 
R T. Foster, Poolesville, 

New York, 
Alexander Wilder, 348 Broad-wray. 

Ohio, 
D. Eckley Hanter, Glendale. 

Illinois. 
A. P. Fillmore, Paris. 
D. Wilkins, Bloomington. 
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REPORT OF THE ADDRESS OF COL. BRYANT, DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE STATE TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION, DECEMBER, 1866— BY A. WILDER. 



It does not seem to strike the public mind that we have a class 
• of public oflScers whose powers exceed those of any other of our 
political men, and whose influence will ever be on the increase. 
It does not matter so much who is our President or Governor. 
The people can correct these matters. But it is a matter of grave 
concern to whom we shall commit the instruction of the children 
of the nation. It is evidence of the little interest taken in the 
matter, that the pittance doled out to the teachers is deemed 
sufficient compensation. We have many friends of education. 
Just before election they are particularly numerous. The framers 
of the first constitution put it on record that the diffusion of in- 
tellectual culture was necessary to the support of freedom. But 
experience has shown that intellectual attainments alone are not 
mifficient for this purpose. A republican government is unfit for 
a vicious population. A military despotism only is fit for such 
people ; and from this probably grew the old impression, that peo- 
ple are so prone to licentiousness that they require the check of a 
strong government. In our endeavor to provide the great essentials* 
we should employ the Bible as a school-book. He would look at 
this portion of the subject in a political point of view. We had 
only biennial sessions of the Legislature ; yet though these 
were economical, the people were adopting the opinion that 
annual sessions were necessary. Their legislation was deemed 
imperfect. The Bible was not thus liable to objection. It was 
adapted to every state of society. This was particularly true of 

5 
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the ten commandments. These protocted man's person, property, 
and reputation. When the law forbade a higher offense, it com- 
prised the lower — as that the law against slander forbade all tea- 
table gossip. With the law of tl^ Bible, even biennial sessions of 
the Legislature would be found to be too often. Yet those who de- 
nied the inspiration of the Scriptures, insist that that law was of 
human origin, devised for a rude period of history, by men of 
strong intellectual discernment. 

The Legislature of 1855, in reorganizing the State Prison, pro- 
vided for the appointment of a Moral Instructor, to preach to con< 
victs and give them suitable teaching. The reports of tho Prison 
Discipline Society show that there is a striking proportion berween 
crime and lack of moral cultivation. He had seen an instance 
of this : 

A youth indicted for the larceny of a watch, was defended by 
himself. He interrogated the boy as ta his history. The boy bad 
lost his parents early, had not been at church or sabbath school, 
but had learned to read and write, and in a moment of temptation 
had commilbted the crime. He told this story in Court, and the 
judge, Wm. P. Bryant, had exercised the discretionary power 
granted him, by sentencing the prisoner to only one hour's im- 
prisonment. The expense of our criminal trials annually is $19,- 
000,000 — a sum sufficient to properly educate every child in the 
nation. 

The cause of our devolution was not to be traced to the tax on 
tea, or the Boston Post Bill, but to the principles of the reformation, 
propagated by Martin Luther. In that olden time, man feared to 
exercise his reason lest he should offend the God who gave it. 
Temporal banishment here and eternal misery hereafter was the 
penalty pronounced upon him. Deliverance came where least ex- 
f)eoted. It came from the ranks of the oppressors. Martin La- 
ther, a monk, finds a Latin Bible in bis convent. But he contem- 
plated no revolution, and was driven into it by the violence of his 
adversaries. The people found that the infallibility of these rules 
might be questioned. The Bible, dragged from its prison-house, 
taught man that there was a limit to human authority. In £ng 
land the king lent his aid to the movement, not from affection 
for its truths, but for purposes of his own. He desired not the 
liberty of his people, but to establish his own spiritual authority 
as Head of the Church, and even put forth a law entitled, "An 
act to do away with difference of religious opinions." A Bible 
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was put in every church, but the people were not allowed to 
have any discussion about it. The reign of Mary and Elizabeth 
did not prevent this discussion. The republican element was de- 
veloped. The Puritans began to question whether the existence 
of an established church was necessary. Though many of their 
proceedings savored of gross fanaticism, yet we must respect their 
republicanism. Elizabeth once declared from her throne that 
while the papists were enemies of her person, the sectarians were 
opponents of her regal authority, 

Tn Scotland, the reformation was conducted by the people with- 
out the aid of the government. The King, James VI, declared 
that a presbytery no more agreed with the crown than did God 
with the devil ; to which the clergy replied that kings were the 
spawn of the devil. 

Schools sprang up there under the care of the clergy. At length 
a school was planted in each precinct. 

The Puritans of England soon showed that they could not submit 
to any act of arbitrary power. Many of them submitted to expa- 
triation, and to them is due the establishment of those colonies, 
to which we owed so much. A Cromwell and a Milton remained 
behind; but even they cJiose to go with those who cursed the 
crown. 

He was last winter at Washington, and had viewed the works 
of art at the Rotunda of the Capitol. There was De Soto dis- 
covering the valley of the Mississippi ; the baptism of Pocahontas ; 
the battle and surrender of Yorktown. But what impress- 
ed him more than all, was the picture of the embarkation 
of the Pilgrims on board the Mayflower. The attendant was 
voluble with explanations, but Jte felt it was profanity even to 
whisper in that presence. There the aged pastor was bowed in 
prayer. Miles Standish was clad in armor. The pilgrims were 
weeping as they went out bearing the precious seed. But they 
did not dream of the glorious harvest. They did not foresee 
that their posterity would dismember Europe. 

For twenty years they did not elect a legislature. Power was 
vested in the male members of the church. Within thirty years 
after their settlement, they established a system of free schools. At 
this time they did not number 20,000. Their property did not 
equal what is now owned by many of our private citizens. Amid 
their poverty they stinted their pittance, they increased their 
Hchools, to give their children a free edueation. 
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There were others who landed io North America, who estab- 
liBhed colonies, but not with these grand resnUs. They desolated 
the land and degraded humanity. Is it the Anglo-Saxon blood 
of which we boast so much, or the principles that our fathers en- 
tertained — ^that Bible — to which we owe so mach. He held that 
no people can be ignorant where the Bible is free. We have seen 
civilization, refinement, and freedom follow in its pathway. Des- 
pots feel this, and impose obstacles to its authority. 

Jesus Christ taught the equality of man. Our country has 
worked out the problem to its solution. Every nation has worked 
out its liberties with bloodshed. Despots know this, and interdict 
the use of the Bible. In some parts of this country it was con- 
sidered necessary to place the Bible in prudent hands, particularly 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. 

Let the Bible be thrown aside — let legislators decree that death 
is an eternal sleep— let its pure morality give place to the ethics 
of philosophers— and our government will fall. Where is the 
French Republic nowl The Bible is the greatest safeguard 
against despotism on one hand and licentiousness on the other. 
Let us not follow the t^f«ya^«t. Let us look to the Bible for 
our light ; let it exert its benign influence in our homes and our 
schools, and then our country and institutions will be safe. 



ART— ITS IMPORTANCE AS A BRANCH OF EDUCA- 

TION. 

BY M. A. DWIGHT. 



Obms. The engraving of stones was an art of gradual growth, 
having for its first object, the purposes of economy and traffic ; 
that of sealing stores and treasures as well as documents. At the 
same time, metal and wooden seals were used, with devices of lit- 
tle significance. 

Many ancient signets were found in the form of cylinders, and 
were probably suspended about the person. As art progressed, 
signets were fashioned into rings, and worn upon the hand as an 
ornament, a custom which had its influence upon the dactylo^ly. 

Shist, who with this stimulus, attained a degree of skill in his own 
epartment proportioned to other branches of formative art. 
The art oi working in hard and precions stones advanced at a 
v«ry early period, after the example of the PhoBnecio Babylonian 
•tone cutters, from a mda incising of round holes, to the careful 
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engraving of entire figures in the even antique style. Of the Baby- 
lonian sculptures, but few remain ; therefore, little can be known 
of their style of art. Acoording to Herodotus, every Babylonian 
had his signet; of these many are found, especially the cylinders 
in the neighborhood of Babylon, consisting of hard and precious 
stones, the chalcedony, haematite, and agate ; and although the use 
of these was transferred from the Chaldeans to the Magi, from the 
religion of Baal to the worship of Orrauzd, yet they might be un- 
derstood and explained from Babylonian customs and usages. We 
can even yet recognize conjecturally, some of the chief deities of 
the Roman empire, which is however too little known to us to ad- 
mit of detailed explanations. The workmanship of these cylin- 
ders is of various merit, often consisting almost entirely of round 
cavities, sometimes very careful and elegant. In design, the style 
corresponds very much with the monuments of Persepolis. 

In the third period of art, the engravings of stones was so much 
improved, that the luxury of ring wearing raised the art of the 
dactyloglyphist to the greatest height that it was capable of at- 
taining in proportion to other branches of the formative art, al- 
though the accounts of writers do not mention the names of any 
artists of this class, except that of Pyrgoteles, who engraved 
Alexander's signet ring. In gems also, we occasionally find a 
composition and treatment of forms corresponding to the Phidian 
sculptures; but works of this description, in which the spirit of the 
.school of Praxiteles is manifested, are far more numerous. 

In the fourth period, from the llith to the 158th Olympiad, the 
luxury in engraved stones was carried to a still greater height, 
particularly from the custom derived from the East, and were 
chiefly maintained by jthe court of the Seleucidae, of adorning 
cups, lamps, and other works in metal with gems. For this and 
other purposes, where the figure on the stone was merely for the 
purpose of ornament, and not to form impressions like a aeal, the 
gems were cut in high relief, as cameos, for which variegated 
onyxes were preferred. To this class, belong the cups and goblets 
entirely composed of precious stones (onyx-vessels), which made 
their appearance at the same time. In this art were executed 
works wonderful for their beauty of design and technical perfec- 
tion, particularly in the early stages of the period, when art was 
still animated by a higher spirit. 

The work in precious stones is either intaglio, a depressed form. 
Or cameo, a raised form. The principal object of the intaglio is, 
the impression J that of cameo, ornament. For intaglios, trans- 
parent stones of uniform color were used ; also, spotted and cloud- 
ed. Of precious stones, so called, scarcely any were used but the 
hyacinth and amethyst. Many, called half precious stones, were 
used, especially the numerous varieties of agates. Among these 
were the highly esteemed cornelian, the chalcedony, and the plas- 
ma dl emeraldo. For the cameos, variegated stones were used, 
such as the onyxes, consisting of smoky brown and milk white 
layers, and the sardonyxes, which added a third layer of come- 
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Iian. These were also frequently produced by ardfioe, as well as 
similar kinds of stones, which oriental and African commerce 
brought to the ancients, of surprising and now unknown beauty 
and size. 

Passing from the engraver's hands, stones designed for signet 
rings, went to the goldsmith who set them. The form of the sling 
was the favorite one. Although in the signet ring, the device was 
certainly the principal thing, the name is sometimes added ; and 
here it most be assumed, that a name, which readily strikes the 
eye, must rather be referred to the possessor than to the artist of 
the gem. The fact that both states and individuals had seals, 
accounts for the great correspondence of many gems with coin- 
types ; thus also the Roman emperors had seals with a head bearing 
tlieir own likeness, with which coins were at the same time stamped. 
The frequent application of engraved stones to the decoration of 
drinking cups and other utensils (a practice derived from Byzan- 
tium by the Romans) was continued down to the middle ages. 
Even now, antique gems must sometimes be sought for in cburcb 
vessels. In the engraved vessels formed entirely of gems, which 
are connected with the class of large cameos, many works, admi- 
rable for the extent and difficulty of the workmanship, have been 
preserved, although none of them belong to the time of a pure 
taste and a genuine Hellenic art. 

As a substitute for the precious stone of the signet ring, glass 
was used among the less wealthy, and for that reason the imita- 
tion of gems and cameos in glass pastes was very widely diffused 
in antiquity, whereby many very interesting representations have 
been preserved to us in this class of monuments. According to 
Pliny, the glass was wrought in a three-fold manner; sometimes 
blown, sometimes turned, and sometimes engraved ; the first and 
third process are also found united. Although perfectly pure and 
white glass was far from being unknown to the ancients, they 
every where manifested a preference for colored, especially purple, 
dark blue, and green, and for an iridescent splendor. 1'hey had 
also beautiful cups and goblets of colored glass, which were some- 
times made of variegated glass, and sometimes ingeniously com- 
posed of glass and gold. 

Among the ancients, the Egyptians, who made great use of the 
signet, even to the sealing of their sacrifices, practiced gem sculp- 
ture with great suctess, both in intaglio and in relief ; but more 
particularly the former. Those preserved to our times are for the 
most part called scarabaeu from the figure resembling a beetle, 
and are of green jasper, cornelian, and chalcedony. 

The Greeks, before the decline of their country, surpassed all 
others in the sculpturing of gems and precio'hs stones. The same 
skill and taste that characterized their architecture and sculpture, 
is exhibited in all their arts, more particularly gem sculpture. 
Theodore of Samos, who engraved a lyre on an emerald belonging 
to the King Polycrates (556 B. C), was one of their most famous 
engravers. In relation to this extraordinary gem, we have the 
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following anecdote: ''Polycrates was remarkable for the good 
fortune which for a long period constantly attended him ; so much 
80» that Amasis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally, advised him 
to break the course of it, by depriving himself of some one of his 
most valuable possessions. This advice was in accordance with 
the heathen belief, that a long career of uninterrupted felicity was 
sure to terminate in the greatest misery. Polycrates, having re- 
solved tx) follow the counsel of Araasis, selected an emerald ring, 
which he was accustomed to use as a signet, and which he regarded 
as his rarest treasure, embarked on board a galley, and, when he 
bad reached the open sea, consigned this ring to the waves. Strange 
to relate, about five or six days afterwards, while Polycrates was 
still grieving for the loss of this costly jewel, a fisherman brought 
to his place a large fish which he had caught, and on opening it> 
the lost ring was found. Polycrates informed Amasis, who imme* 
diately broke off his alliance with him, through fear of sharing 
t he evil fortune with which he was certain that the ruler of Samos 
would be visited.** The interest in this work has been newly re- 
vived by the announcement that " a vine dresser of Albano, near 
Rome, has found in a vineyard the celebrated ring of Polycrates. 
This treasure, the history of which is familiar to all readers of 
Schiller's ballads, was brought to Rome after the death of Poly- 
crates, 522 years before Christ. It was seen also by Pliny, and 
mentioned by him. The Emperor Augustus placed it in a golden 
case, and for safety, deposited it in the Temple of Concord. The 
}stone of the ring is of considerable size, and oblong in form. The 
engraving on it, by Theodore of Samos, the son of Telecles, is of 
extraordinary beauty. It represents a lyre with three bees flying 
about ; below on the right, a dolphin ; on the left, the head of a 
bull. The name of the engraver is inscribed in Greek characters. 
The upper surface of the stone is slightly concave, not highly 
polished, and one corner broken. It is said that the possessor of 
this ring has been offered $50,000 for it (by a private individual), 
l)ut has declined it, expecting to make a more profitable bargain 
wrth the Emperor Alexander." 

This art was carried from Greece to Rome, where Dioscorides 
t^ngraved the head of Augustus in so masterly a manner, that the 
succeeding Emperor advanced it to the honor of being the impe 
rial signet. Among the later Emperors, the luxury of wearing 
gems about the person was carried to an extravagant height. Ju- 
venal informs us, that there was a distinction between the weight 
of the summer and winter ring ; and Martial wittily reminds a 
freedman, who indulged this folly to a ridiculous extent, that the 
size of his ring was better suited to his former condition than his 
present, resembling more the link of a fetter than a personal or- 
nament. Heliogabalus was attacked by Lampridius for covering 
his shoes and stockings with engraved gems, as if the elaborate 
work of the gem sculptor could be admired when placed on the 
feet. 
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Important materials for the history of art are furnished hy gems. 
Dioscorides, who engraved the head of Augustus which the Em- 
peror himself used as a seal, was the most distinguished worker 
of the kind in intaglios. But the more important than the stones 
preserved under his name, is a series of cameos that represent the 
Italian and Glaudian families at particular epochs ; and besides 
the splendor of the material, and the dexterity in using it, they 
are in many other respects deserving of admiration. In all the 
principal works of the kind, the same custom prevails of represent- 
ing those princes as divine beings presiding over the world with 
benignant sway, and as present manifestations of the irfost exalted 
deities. The designs are careful and full of expression, although 
they do not exhibit the spirited handling and noble forms which 
distinguish the gems of the Ptolemies ; on the contrary, there is 
here, as well as in the reliefs of the triumphal arches, and many 
statues of emperors, a peculiarly Roman form of body introduced, 
which is distinguished from the Grecian by a certain heaviness. 

The royal collection at Paris, and the British museum of Lon 
don, contain numerous ancient engraved cornelians (which was the 
favorite stone for that purpose) of a fine description. Many of the 
latter were found in the field of Apulia, where Hannibal defeated 
the Romans so signally. Among them were many belonging to 
the higher classes, and Hannibal afterwards sent three bushels of 
rings to Carthage as a token of his victory. 

The famous Portland vase was probably formed in the same 
manner as the glass imitations of gems. The figures upon it are 
of a white opaque glass, raised on a ground of deep blue glass, 
which appears black until placed against the light. The figures 
upon it are of exquisite workmanship, and antiquarians date its 
production several centuries before the Christian era, as sculpture 
unquestionably declined after Alexander the Great. It was long 
in the possession of the Barberini family, of whom it was pur- 
chased for one thousand guineas by the late Duke of Portland. 

Mithridates, whose kingdom was the great mart of precious 
stones, had, according to Appian, three thousand cups of onyx with 
gold chasings. It is said, that Alexander the Great, in his eastern 
conquests, obtained immense treasures in cups and goblets, set 
with engraved gems. The noblest work of this kind now known, 
is the Gonzaga cameo, in the possession of the Russian Emperor, 
with the heads of Ptolemy, the second and the first Arsinoe. Ac- 
cording to Visconti, it is nearly half a foot long Winckelman 
has published an enumeration of some of the finest gemj^, and 
among them is an exquisite cameo of Perseus and Andromeda, in 
such high relief, that nearly all the contour of figures, in the most 
delicate white, are detached from the ground it belonged to 
Mengs the painter, at whose death it was purchased by the Era- 
press Catharine, of Russia, for three thousand Roman crowns ; 
and if it were again thrown into market, probably none but those 
who hold royal treasures could compete for the possession of so 
great a treasure of art. 
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While learning how true artistic skill creates wealth, how these 
productions of nature taken in the rough state may be so enhanced 
in value by the skillful hand and cultivated taste of the artint, it 
may be asked, if making precious stones and precious metals still 
more precious, thus adding treasure to treasure, is all the ancient 
artists accomplished? By no means. 1'hey were the faithful 
and, for many successive periods, the only historians. Each one 
of every age contributed his part towards impressing upon the 
temples, tombs, and monuments the true and imperishable records 
of the religious worship, domestic habits, social customs, and his- 
torical events of his own nation in his own day ; and it is to these 
records that the historians of the present time refer for informa- 
tion respecting the great nations of antiquity, that have either lost 
their own traditions, or have forever perished from oflF the face of 
the earth : nay, more— these same records, made by artists, includ- 
ing the orders of architecture, the peculiar forms of temples, the 
gems, coins, and medals, in their designs and styles of execution, 
plainly and unmistakably indicate the taste of a people, their pro- 
gress in cultivation, their power and resources, and, at the same 
time, delineate the characteristic distinctions that so decidedly 
mark nationality, with a truthfulness and permanence that belong 
to no written records. 

Antiquarians and learned men have in vain endeavored to de- 
cide in what country and among what people the arts first origin- 
ated. The theory has been, that they had their beginning in some 
one nation from whom they were derived by others. Yet, the 
works of each differ decidedly in character. The Babylonian 
structures were of vast dimensions, but were not like the Egypt- 
ian pyramids, built to stand ** till time shall be no more." The 
tast« of the Phoenecians was for richness of color and ornament. 
The Chinese are sometimes curious and elaborate, and again, very 
simple and beautiful, exhibiting a variety among their works of 
art, that shows great power of invention. The Greeks, wherever 
they may have received their first ideas of art, cultivated it, as 
they did all other pursuits, on scientific principles. I'his enabled 
them to systemize the theory, and establish principles for the prac- 
tice of the arts which are now considered the standard by all cul- 
tivated nations. — Barnard* s American Journal of Education. 



THRILLING INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF AN IN 

VENTOR. 



JSolian Pianos, — A correspondent in the National Intelligencer 
(D. C.) notices the efforts that were made some years ago, by O. 
M. Coleman, the inventor of the ** ^olian Attachment,*' to direct 
attention to it among the musical circles of London, and concludes 
with the following anecdote : 
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** Bat to bring my letter to a close. After Coleman had obtain- 
ed bis European patents, and his invention had attained the high- 
est point in the estimation of the public, he still found a ' lion in 
the way/ The celebrated Thalberg, then and yet justly regard- 
ed as the first pianist in the world, who was then on the Continent, 
had not yet seen or beard the instrument Many eminent musi- 
cians, and especially the piano manufacturers, stood aloof until 
Thalberg should give his opinion. Coleman felt that the fate of 
his invention hung upon the fiat of the dreaded Thalberg. It 
was — 'Wait till Thalberg comes,' and, ' If Thalberg says so and 
so, then,' <fec., until the very name of Thalberg became hateful. 
The great master arrived in London at last, and a day was ap- 
pointed for his examination of the instrument. A large room was 
selected, into which were admitted a number of the first musical 
artists. 

** Benedict sat down and played in his best style. Thalberg 
stood at a distance, with his arms folded and back turned. He 
listened for a time in that position, and then turned his face toward 
the instrument. He moved softly across the floor, until he stood 
by the side of Benedict, where he again stopped and listened. An 
occasional nod of the head was all the emotion he betrayed. Sud- 
denly, while Benedict was in the very midst of a splendid sonata, 
he laid his hand upon his arm, and, with a not very gentle push, 
said, * Gret off that stool !' Seating himself, he dashed out in his 
inimitable style, and continued to play for some time without in- 
terruption, electrifying Coleman and the other auditors by an en- 
tirely new application of the invention. Suddenly he stopped, 
and turning to Benedict, requested him to get a certain piece of 
Beethoven's from the library. This was done, and Thalberg play- 
ed it through. Then, striking his instrument with his hand, and 
pointing to the music, he said : ' This is the very instrument 
Beethoven had in his mind when he wrote that piece. It hcu 
never been played htfore P 

** The next day (Joleman sold his patent right for a sum that 
enabled him to take his place among millionaires." 



TRUMAN H. SAFFORD— THE MATHEMATICAL GEN- 
IUS. 



BY J. N. TERWILLIGBR. 



Young Safford is the most remarkable mathematical prodigy 
that has yet appeared. Ten years ago, when much " sensation" 
was created among those who read the accounts of his wonderful 
and unprecedented intellectual feats, the writer was led to preserve 
some of the most interesting paragraphs that appeared in our pa- 
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pers and periodicals, relative to him, and from them the following 
feats and incidents are condensed, in the author's language. Be- 
fore, however, giving a brief biographical sketch of this interest- 
ing boy, it must be remarked, that the impulse to prepare this pa- 
per was imparted to me by accidentally reading the following 
paragraph, in a letter to the Secretary of War, by the Superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanac : (See Messages and Documents, 
1855-6, Farts.) 

** The distribution, which is nearly the same as last year, is as 
follows : Mr. Safford on the Lunar Distances, Mr. Loomis on the 
Moon, Culminating Stars, and also in assisting Mr. Safford in 
copying for the press," &c. The young man who, ten years 
ago, was considered a prodigy, has beautifully illustrated the 
saying, "the child is father to the man.*' Now he is employed 
by the United States Government in doing work equally diffi- 
cult with that assigned the three most eminent mathematicians 
of the age — Runkle, Loomis, and Pierce. Pierce, by common 
consent, stands at the head of living mathematicians, and young 
Runkle is now employed in the re-examination and verification of 
Prof. Pierce's theory of Neptune. But, promising to evade all 
episodes in the rest of this paper, I proceed, briefly, to give the 
promised sketch. 

Young SaflFord was bom at Royalton, Windsor county, Vermont, 
January 6th, 1836. He seems to inherit his mathematical talent 
from his father. When only ten months old, he seemed anxious 
to know the relations of cause and effect, and always asked the 
reasons of things. 

In his third year, he said one day, to his mother, " If I knew 
the number of rods around father's big meadow, I could tell how 
many barley corns it is." His father told him it was 1,040 rods, 
when the boy promptly said, "it is 617,760 barley corns." Before 
his eighth year he was equal to Zerah Golburn. At this time he 
obtained some knowledge of algebra and geometry, and besides 
having great power to multiply, divide, &c., for which Colburn 
and Baxton were so noted, he had a taste and a talent for the so- 
lution of abstract problems, requiring the highest analysis. In 

1845, in his ninth year, he prepared and published his first alma- 
nac, the astronomical calculations of which he made himself. In 

1846, he calculated four different almanac calendars— one for Cin- 
cinnati, one for Philadelphia, one for Boston, and one for his native 
Vermont. At the same time that he performed this labor, he 
originated new formula for getting moon risings and settings, ao- 
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companied by a table, sbortening Newton's method one-fourth. 
His rule, with others of a similar kind, for calculating eclipses, is 
preserved, with a copy of his almanac, in the library of Harvard 
University. Mathematicians say his rule for calculating eclipses 
shortens the work one-third. He excels equally in history, lan- 
guages, and all the sciences. At twelve years old, he was pretty 
familiar with the contents of his father's library, consisting of about 
600 volumes. He reads books like no other student ; he opens a 
volume in the middle, last part, or first part, and in a few hours is 
familiar with the matter of an ordinary volume. This reminds 
one of the facility with which young Newton read Euclid. He is 
known to have merely perused this volume of the celebrated Greek 
geometer, and, though but a boy, to have arisen from that brief 
perusal master of the " Elements." He said, " Every thing is 
plain, self-evident, in Euclid." 

Young Safford is now at Harvard University, and has been 
there for several years. Mr. Everett, the literary savan and lin- 
guist, and Prof. Pierce (who has had to make out all the more 
difficult parts of the U. S. Coast Survey Reports for several years) 
being his teachers. 



PHONETICS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



In the February number of the Journal^ we gave a report of a 
lecture on Phonetics, by Prof. Bishop, of Hanover, delivered be- 
fore the State Association. This was not the subject which the 
Association expected him to discuss, and many felt disappointed 
in respect to it. The question, whether Phonetics can be made 
useful- in reaching children to read common English, had been re- 
ported upon and discussed at the meeting at Madison, Dec, 1856, 
and the subject was there referred to a committee for a future re- 
port, and for further discussion. In this light Phonetics is a mat- 
ter of interest to very many teachers. Experiment only will set- 
tle this point, and it is of sufficient importance to demand a fair, 
impartial trial. We do not intend to defend Phonetics in general, 
nor does our limited experience enable us to furnish any conclu- 
sive evidence of the advantages which it furnishes in teaching 
children to read. It certainly possesses some degree of merit, 
and thus far the experiment we are trying in the schools of this 
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city is successfal. In September last, we employed Mrs. Longley, 
of Cincinnati, to take charge of one of our primary schools, in 
order to test the merits of Phonetics in learning to read. The ex- 
periment has been confined to those who had not yet learned their 
letters. At the semi-annual examination a few weeks since, those 
who had been taught on this plan were able to read well in pho- 
netic print. This reading was not confined to short simple words 
like those in our primers and first reading books, but was similar 
to the reading in children's stcry books. Some of the elder ones 
in the class could read phonetic print quite readily with only three 
months study. This term these phonetic pupils will make the 
transition to common print. If at the end of the year they can 
read in reading suited to the comprehension of children of their 
age, we shall be satisfied with the result. This the advocates of 
the system claim that it can do, and surely no person will say 
that children of ordinary intelligence attain this in so short a time 
by any other system — least of all by the usual method of teaching 
the alphabet first. Usually two or three years are employed in ac 
quiring this power — not unfrequently three or four years and even 
more. We will not speculate upon the result of this trial. The al- 
pliaheiical and the word method are also being tested under compe- 
tent and faithful teachers, and the results of each at the end of the 
year can be fairly and fully compared. We were sorry to see any 
attempt to excite ridicule against this subject; still this will not 
deter teachers from investigating, although it may throw obstiicles 
in their way, by exciting opposition from parents. One thing was 
especially marked in the examination of the phonetic classes here: 
the clearness of enunciation, and the consequent training to which 
the vocal organs are subjected. This we are aware can be obtain- 
ed by other methods, but by thi9 it can not be avoided, and this 
alone furnishes a strong argument in its favor. The objection 
which is most frequently urged against the use of this method, is 
the difficulty of making the transition from phonetic to common 
print. In answer to this, its friends claim that one who reads the 
phonetic print readily, finds not much more difficulty in reading 
common print, than one familiar with common print finds in read- 
ing phonetic. If this is true, and impartial experiment will decide 
it, there is no reason why it should not be unanimously adopted in 
teaching childrt n to read. We should be pleased to have teach* 
ers and superintendents of schools satisfy themselves by personal 
observation of the experiment now being tried here, in reference 
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to the claim which this system has upon their attention. There 
is nothing difficult in it. Any teacher can in a few hours become 
qualified to adopt it, and while our profession ought not to make 
itself obnoxious to the charge of seeking aft cr new things, it is un- 
worthy of us to oppose anything which claims to be an improve- 
ment, without first having fairly examined it. At the close of our 
present school year, in June next, we shall refer to this subject 
again, and will then give the result of our own experience. We 
shall also be pleased to hear from any teachers who have seen 
the system tested, for we doubt not that it will be Interesting to 
every reader of the Journal. 



THE INFANT MIND. 



BY J. P. 



We have often thought that if any man in the world need? to be a 
philosopher, that man is the teacher. He whose only province it 
is to deal with mind should endeavor, within the limits of possi- 
bility, to penetrate its measureless depths. No man so much as 
he, has occasion for a thorough acquaintance with intellectual phi- 
losophy, so far as that science is yet understood ; and who has 
greater inducements than he, successfully to push inquiry beyond 
the present limits of known truth? Much as has been ascertained 
in reference to the nature and powers of the mind as it exists in 
the adult human being, the precise state in which it exists in the 
infant, and the modes and stages of its early^development, are very 
imperfectly understood. Conjecture has indeed been busy, but ob- 
servation has not been directed with sufficient discrimination, con- 
stancy, and patience to determine what is the exact character of 
the child's first intellectual processes, and how nature, the only 
perfect teacher, commences the work of his education. The most 
profound and practical treatise on the philosophy of the human 
mind has yet to be written, and when it appears, the darkness 
which enshrouds this most interesting stage in the progress of a 
human soul will be cleared away ; and then the well-trained teach- 
er, knowing how nature has begun the work of developing the 
child's faculties and informing his mind, will know precisely how 
to take it up and assist in carrying it forward. 

By whom and when this work will be written, we know not» but 
it will be done. The requisite knowledge is possible, because it is 
desirable, and might be rendered so eminently useful. 

Meanwhile, any discussions in this direction, may be interesting 
and instructive. Our attention was attracted, a number of years 
nince, to a statement in Bossut's First French Grammar, as to the 
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order in which the child naturally learns the words belonging to 
the different parts of speech — a statement which we have since 
seen copied into other wo^ks, or at least into one other, and the 
truth of which may be easily tested. Bossut says the words first 
employed by the child are interjectiorts, or words expressive of 
simple pleasure or pain, as oh ! eh ! la ! The next are nouns, as 
papat mamma, dog^ cat, or the names of such persons or things as 
he sees the ofbenest. But the infant soon begins to use other words, 
as run, eat, drink, walk, laugh, cry, expressive of motion or action, 
which we denominate verbs. Vei7 soon he has occasion to ex- 
pres.s the sense which different nouns convey to his mind ; as Itot 
fire, kind mamma, good papa, sweet sugar, and here the adjective 
is introduced. The next effort of the child to express himself to 
others, is to qualify the verb or action by adverbs, and to say man 
runs^a^^, mamma comes soon, stroke puss softly. 

The child soon after has occasion to describe the position of 
nouns in regard to each other ; as to papa, from mamma, with 
nurse, behind the door, and so bo comes to use the preposition. To 
avoid the too frequent repetition of nouns in speaking, the child 
soon begins to employ the pronoun, and says, instead of brother 
hurts Alfred, he hurts me. The child will now be able to express 
himself on all subjects, and the two parts of speech not yet men- 
tioned are refinements and not common to language in a rude state. 
The article serves to determine, for instance, whether we speak of 
a particular man or of man in general. The conjunction is used 
in formal discourse, to indicate the connection of sentences, which 
are joined together; and the acquirement and judicious use of 
this part of speech is the last thing attained in the study of lan- 
guage. 

Some time after becoming acquainted with the statement of Bos- 
sut, and before having instituted any test, another work, manifest- 
ing much ability in many respects, came under our notice, in which 
it was asserted that the child learns, after interjections of course, 
first nouns, then adjectives, then verbs; instead of in the order of 
nouns, verbs, adjectives. A subsequent observation, in a particu- 
lar instance, has sustained the statement of Bossut ; but whether 
the order is in every instance the same we have not the data on 
which to predicate any assertion. 

A considerable series of observations can alone determine that 
point. Is not this a matter of sufficient interest not to say amuse- 
ment, to enlist the attention of the enquiring mind ? 

We found our own observations exceedingly interesting, and 
were often amused to notice, how, with a skillful use of inflections, 
the child of active mind, who, beyond exclamations of feeling, has 
command only of nouns, will yet manage to make little narra- 
tions which are perfectly intelligible. For instance, I heard a 
father on one occasion ask his child if he should take the basket, 
and go to the store, to buy some apples for her. She replied, 
"Yes," and then ran off to tell her mother; "Ma, Pa — basket — 
store — apples — sissy.' * 
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That the operations of the youthful miod at this and subsequent 
stages is worthy of attention, and often very diverting by the di8« 
play of shrewdness which it exhibits, no one. who i^ conversant 
with the infant department of the Knickerbocker, will deny. An 
instance in point recently occurred in this city, and was noticed in 
the Newark Daily Advertiser : A little girl, not three years of 
age, while her father was engaged in family prayer, becoming no 
doubt weary at the length of the exercise, and happily recollecting 
how it always terminated, suddenly shouted out "Amen." After 
waiting a moment or two, and observing that this proved ineffectual, 
she repeated with more emphasis **Amen.** By this time a smile 
was creeping over her father's countenance, and noticing that he 
hesitated a little, and betrayed a manifest effort to proceed with 
bis devotion, she pleasantly added : *' Pa, can't you say it J" 

In a school, in which we were formerly engaged, a little boy, 
five years of age, was placed under our care, whose mind was so 
exceedingly active, that we found no possible way of keeping him 
out of perpetual mischief, except by keeping him always at our 
side. When we went into another room to bear a recitation, he 
went with us. We soon observed that not a single word was drop- 
ped in the recitation, whatever the subject, which he did not notice, 
and many were the shrewd remarks which he would, from time to 
time, make. In a geography recitation, on one occasion, he listen- 
ed very attentively to an account of the earthquake which occurred 
at Garaccas in the year 1812, by which an immense number of 
houses were thrown down and ten thousand people destroyed. No 
sooner was the recital ended than he briskly stepped out in front 
of us and looking up into our face with great earnestness, said. 

" Mr. P , I know what made those houses fall down." •* You 

do," replied we, in a tone of surprise which was unaffected, "What 
was the reason ?" " Why, the fact of the business is," said he, 
" they were not put up as they ought to have been. It is just aa 
gi*andfather says : he says people do n't half build their houses 
now-a-days. If those houses had been built as they should have 
been they would never have tumbled down in that way." — N. Y. 
Teacher, 



Influence of the Teacher. — It is not so much the amount 
of knowledge bestowed, as the tone of thought given to the mind 
by the living teacher, and the direction given to the workings, that 
is after all the great point in an education. One deep, clear, 
strong, healthy mind will, as the instructor of youth; leave a 
mark upon his age, second to none. Thomas Arnold) of Rugby, 
England, has revolutionized the public school education of that 
country. So, too. Dr. Wayland, of Brown University, has left his 
mark upon this country and upon its thinking men, that will lead 
some of them far beyond anything that he has himself attained. 
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A man may wHte his name in marble, or baild it in the solid 
granite, bat how soon will it all crumble before the tooth of time, 
now melancholy to go into what wore the fashionable houses of a 
generation ago. The guests all gone, the banquet halls deserted, 
the property in strange hands, and put to uses neyer dreamed of. 
But he who embarks his capital, whether of time or money, in 
bestowing the most valuable knowledge he can confer on the youth 
of his country, writes his name with a pen of iron in the living 
rock, or rather in the living hearts of all generations. Socrates 
has not left a line of his own writing, but he taught a few men to 
think and to write, and thus his thoughts bless the world still, and 
all the wise bless the discriminating wisdom^ of his mind. — JPhii, 
Ledger, 



SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 



William 0. Bedfield, of Kew Tork, died February 11, 1857, 
after a short illness. He was bom in Connecticut in 1789. 

I Mr. Redfield was distinguished among scientific men for his la* 
borious mvestigations in reference to storms. He, together with 
Col. Beid, Qovernor of the Bermudas, Prof. Dive of Berlin, and 
others, advocated the gyratory motion of hurricanes, while Prof. 
Espy, usually called *< the storm king," contends that the wimd 
blows Jrom every quarter towards the centre of the storm. 

This same J. P. Espy published, a little more than a month 
ago, a letter in the National Intelligencer, in which he complains 
that Lieut. Maury, in his article on the storm of January 18th,* 
makes no mention of his investigation. Espy says, ** It is but 
just that my labor should not be entirely ignored, more especially 
by a man who is under the same department of Ctovemment as 
myself." 

Aluminum. — For several years great expectations have been en* 
tertained that this new metal would take the place of silver as 
•* the metal of domestic elegance." It is now stated that although 
aiunUnum does not blacken as silver does by exposure to sul* 
phurous exhalation, yet it tarnishes by exposure to moisture, and 
is damagedvby contact with warm water. It is also said to resem- 
ble zinc in color more than silver, and therefore we may conclude 
that aluminium spoons, forks, &c., will never supplsnt those made 
of silver. The cost of aluminium is at present one-third that.o£ 

6 
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sH?6r, and hopes are entertained that its oost will hereafter be 
muoh redooed. As a bell metal it is said to be unsurpassed by 
aay other metal or eombination of metals. 

Sandy Hook. — The coast survey has brought to light the fact 
that this peninsula is gradually increasing to the northward into 
the main sbip-channeL It has increased a mile and a quarter 
within a century, and at the rate of one-sixteenth of a mile per 
year, on an ayerage, for the last twelve years. Prof Bache says, 
the cause of its growth is the conflict of two northwardly currents 
outside and inside of the Hook. 

John Chappbllsmith, in an article in the January number of 
Silliman's Journal ^ takes the position that the characteristic ac- 
tion of the barometer during the passing of a revolving storm, 
such as a hurricane or tornado, is a small rise and not a great JaU. 
The basis of this position is founded on observations made upon a 
tornado near New Harmony in this State, which occurred April 
SO, 1852. He oonriders that the observations are at variance with 
the views of both Bedfield and Espy, so far as they advocate their 
respe^ve theories on the ground that there is a considerable de- 
pression of the mercury in the barometer (m the approach of the 
ailal area of a whirlwind. 

Voltaic Pile. — The theory of the voltaic pile is now consider- 
ed as settled. Besearch for the last thirty yei^^s has at one tioie 
favored the ehemicalf and at another, the contact theory. In a 
work on electricity by Dr. La Rive, It is shown that themieal action 
is the only source of electricity. 

Arithmometer. — ^We have seen quotations from the Independ- 
ence Beige and the Paris Moniteur, which give an account of the 
invention of a calculating machine by M. Thomas, of Col mar, af- 
ter thirty years hard study. 

It is said to perform with infallible correctness the operations in 
the four rules, viz.: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision, besides being applicable to involution, evolution, &c. The 
BSumiteur speaks in extravagant terms of its capahility, when it 
says, *' It serves as a complete substitute for human intelligenee 
in the comb!«a1ion of figures.^' If this is literally true, we ought 
to expect that, if we should lock up one of "these machines in a 
room with an arithmetic, it would "cipher it through." The 
hfdependence Beige says, *' It is already in operation in several 
great oommerdal houses, the house of Rothschild, and in the mint 
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Qf FraiMDe, and it wUl HMU be M conwon a9 btter^proweflu" It 
is said to be 80 small that it oan be put in a light box that can be 
carried in a pocket. How large t^e ppd^et has to be is not stated • 
It mnMipliee ^ht ilgares by eight others in eighteen seconds, di- 
vides sixteen figures by ei^^t figure ^ twenty-foor sefxa^ds, and 
ej^aots tiie square root of dxteen figures in one "and one-fonrth 
minutes. Miwy other marvelous things are said about it, but we 
fof bear to memtion them. We hope oar correspcmdents wiU each 
get one, and then, ferhapt^ we can get rapid solutions of sucb 
jH^lems as the famous No. 18* W» D. H. 



EXTRACT FROM REPORT OP COMMISSIONER ALLYN 

ON ABSENCE AND TRUANCY. 

A ^ild permitted to foe entirely absent fipom school not ealy 
leste advantages whioh, if improved, might make him hi^ypy and 
usefiii to the soci^y in wbi(^ he lives ; he oohtraots a distsfite ler 
i^plioatioo, and learns to love ignorance and stupidity. Be foe* 
comes yearly less and less inelmed to any inteUeotual effort, Md 
more and more ready to be made the dupe of the designing, the 
tool of the demagegne, tile instrament ef fanaticism and diseovd. 
And furthermore, he is in inoreasing danger of becoming Idle and 
reckless, and consequently vioieiiis and destructive. Having no 
ability to read and thus beguile his hours of leisure in this [deas* 
ing task of sdf-iBStruotion, he is likely to foe a Wandeeer from his 
home at nightiril, and therefi>re a fit sad easy prey to every seMsh 
and crimmei propensity of his own nature or of his neighbor. 

Tiiese are the evSs'-'^SGrlbed ki diort^and imperAotljr^-Hxf 
«tntire absence from sohods. The evtis springing .ftom oidy par- 
tial absettee or irregular attendance at sehod ate in many respects 
kindred to them. Bat it should be here remarked, thni as all vices 
have a tendency to pmlttee resolta apporartly creator tltti we 
can reasonably ttpect, while virtaes strangely eeam to prodnee 
lees striking effocts tfimi mason would lead us to aolkf pate, se the 
evil effocts of a £bw absenees from sehodor of small Imgidarfties 
in attendanoe will of coarse alw«p« be greater than thefar appannl 
insignifiieanee we«dd warrant %& ta look finr. We nulsi in this 
plaoe take an aecooat ef the ioas of tiaee^wtetiier the ddld is 
employed in work or,otfearwies— ^f the disreliidi ef mentsi appi^ 
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ctttion oontraeted doring tiiitt abaeiiee, and, in eonae^ieBoe of it, 
^ the fearful proclivity of vice and crime, atimolated if not 
produced in ttie absentee's natioe by his neglect of privileges; 
and in addition to all these— necessary reanlts of any amount 
of irregular attendance — ^we must loolc at the effect produced upon 
those who are Act absent. For in this world we are all so closely 
connected one with another, that no one of us can sin or n^leot 
duty, or foil to improve, without inflicting a serious injury on our 
fellows. 

If four children from a class of sixteen — ^which is about the 
ratio of absenteeism among those who are enrolled on the school 
registers — are absent every day, there is, besides the loss of just 
one-fourth of the teacher's time, and the school expenses, a fear- 
ful drawback on the industry and progress of the scholars who 
are present. Of the twelve present to-day, four, that is one-third, 
were absent yesterday, and having not heard that lesson recited 
and explained, they are not fitted to understand the present lesson. 
The tjBacher must therefore go over it rapidly to them, and this 
win cause a loss of time to the other eight, and being done rapidly 
will not be fully understood by the four absentees. Here then are 
three losses — no one of which is . inconsiderable — the time and 
strength of the teacher-— the time and patience, of the sch<rfara 
who were punctual — and the loss to the absentees themselves— re- 
sulting from the imperfect understanding of. the previous lesson, 
and all these are additional to those enumerated above. As this 
twenty-five per cent, is the constant ratio of absenteeism, these 
losses are every-day losses, and their amount, in a year, is fearful. 

The effDct of tliese is to introduce discouragement into the 
breast of the faithful and courageous teacher, and confusion and 
loss of interest into all the.classes and exercises of his school. 
- Thus it appears that the child, whoever he may. be, that is en- 
rolled on the register of the public school, and then is often absent^ 
not only, squanders his own jurecious time, bi^t doea aotually retard 
the intellectual progress of the whole school ; and is therefore, in 
tmtb, depriving others of the power to.reap their full due share of 
the liberal provision which the State maizes for the education of 
all its sons and daughters. And the parait or guardian who de* 
viands or expects that the Commonwealth shall assist him in the 
noUe work of education is, if he allows or commands this absence* 
defrauding the child, wastkig the money of the public treasury, 
ani pladng obstacles fat the way of each of Ua nirigfabors and 



their QhUdron, to hinder them from the fall enjoyment of one of 
their natural and just rights. Ought this to be submitted to with 
patience T Has not the body politic a right to demand that these 
oaases of hindrances to the profitable uf<e of the treasures devoted 
to public instruction be removed t There can be in the mind of 
any far-seeing philanthropist and statesman, no question as to thfis 
right And as to the duty of enforcing it by all suitable 
there must be quite as little question. — JS. 1. Sehoolnuuter. 
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SOLUTION OF No. 28.— Bv 8. B. Allbn. 

Since the shares are equal to each other, it is evident that fp of 
the first remainder is the $100 plus j\^ of the second remainder; 
and that ^\ of each remainder is $100 more than j^ of the one 
following it. The last remainder must be nothing, and its j\| 
leaves $900 as the share of the last child, which is also the share 
of the others. Then since the first receives $100 plus |^ of the 
remainder, $800 is the y\; of fhe remainder; and $8000-f$100= 
$8,100, is the whole estate, whence 9 is the number of ebildren. 

[This problem was solved by 0. A. Brownwn, T. Coggeshali, 
J. Pool, R. M. Cameron, JR. W, McFarland, and Jacob Stqf, 
The solutions were all different, that by Cameron being the 
briefest.] 

SOLUTION OF No. 29— By W. T. Stott. 

First, fill the three quart cup ; second, empty this into the five 
quart cup ; third, fill the three quart cup again ; fourth, from this 
fill the five qiiart cup, and there will be one quart in the three 
quart cup ; 6th, pour this into the eight quart cup ; now fill the 
three quart cup. 

[This solution supposes, as was allowable, that the wine was 
originally in a fourth vessel, whose capacity may be considered 
either as known or unknown. This problem was solved by W: 
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8. Benhamf J. Pool, T. ChttrleM, T. Cogg^aU, R. M. Oamenm, 
Kenneth Wkarry, 8. B. Allen, O. A. Brtntnwn, R. W. MeFar- 
landf and 3f. C, 8teveng,\ 

AcKNOWi^BMNfiNTB.— /. K, Oromem, BeiU^ JBMrock, R. If. 
Cameron, O. A. Brmomom, A. W. McFeurUtnd^ $mA. M. <7. Sierens 
floWed Prof. Hose's problem. A ptoblem Jut like tUa is aolvad 
in Robinioii's Geometry. Jacob Staff solved No. 23, «id O. W* 
Bassett, No. 27. 

SOLUTION OP No. 21.— By E. M. Stribblino. 

After sendiiif B. W. ICcFftrlaild^s solotioii ive roeeived tbe fol- 
lowing from Mr. Stribbling : 

" The hyperbola will solve No. 21, by drawing a tangent to tbe 
circle at the extremity of the dismeter, and within the angle thus 
formed describing any number of rectangles==:the given area ; tbe 
tangent and diameter will be the asymptotes." See Loomis's 
Analyt. Oeo., p. 97. 

^ [This is a beautiful theoretical solution of this problem. In- 
stead of saying " describing any number of rectangles=the given 
area," it would be better to say, describe with the lines above re- 
ferred to, as asymptotos, an equatorial hyperbola whose semi-axis 
is equal to the diagonal of a square that is equal to the given area. 
It is evident that when the problem is possible, the hyperbola vntl 
cut the circle in two points, thus giving two solutions. — ^Ed.] 

BOLUtlON OP No. 18.— By H. N. BoBmsoN. 

Let the quantity of grass whidi is on one acre at the oommenoe- 
ment be taken as the unit of measure, and ^ be the growth on one 
acre in one hour, or in the unit of time. Then 3^^ will be tbe 
growth on 3^ acres in one hour, and 4.3^^ will be the growth on 
3j^ acres in 4 hours. The mowers will cut but Ad^the growth of 
the grass. This conclusion can be shown by the following reason- 
ing : Suppose a company of mowers are 16 days mowing a field 
of grass, the grass growing all the while. Take into consideration 
two square rods, which they cut on the mowing of the third day. 
These rods have had the growth of two days only. Suppose they 
cut two other square rods on the mowing of the 14th day. (two 
days from the close). These last two square rods have had the 
growth of 14 days. 
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Rods. Days. Eod. Days. 
2 2 =1 4 

2 14 =1 28 

=1 32 days, or 2 rods, 16 days, 
or 4 rods, 8 days. That is, the number of square rods, 4, must be 
multiplied by half the whole number of days* 8. 

Applying this prinolple to the problem, we get (3}-f 7^) for the 
amount mowed by the first company of mowers, (10-f 45^) for the 
amount mowed by the second company, and (24-{-24 . 9^) for the 
amount mowed by the third company. Let 2=the required num- 
ber of men. Now 12 men in 4 hours will mow the same as 48 
men in 1 hour; 21 men in 9 hours, the same as 21 . 9 men in 1 
hour ; and x men in 18 hours, the same as 18« men in 1 hour. 
Whence we obtain the following proportions : 

48 : (35+7^) : : 21 . 9 : (10+45^) (1) 
48 : (3j+7^) : : 18a; : (24+24 . 9^) (2) 

From (1) we obtain ^"=^1^ which value being substituted in 
(2) gives a;=37|f Jl the same as when the mowers are eonsidered 
as taking off the whole growth of grass. 

This is an unexpected result, but so it is, if I have made no nu- 
merical blunder. 

We can have a true and consistent problem in supposing the grass 
to wither as well as to grow, and that view first presented itself to 
me as the one intended, as the time was 9o short — only a few hoars. 
In that case g must be taken with the mimme sign. With this 
view I get aj=12j|^. 

f We have not observed any ** numertoal blunder'* in Prof. Eob- 
inson's figunng. If there is none we presume that the answer 
above given is viewed by him as correct. His mode of solution 
is very nice considering that he is right in saying, that " the mow- 
ers will cut but half the growth of the grass." Our opinion, how- 
ever, is, that this is not a fact The reason of this opinion will be 
given in the next number, along with what we consider a correct 
solution, which results in 35.96-}-or nearly 36 men as tiie nun- 
ber 8ought.--f-ED.J 

PROBLEM No. 35.— Bv Jacob Staff. 

A well 30 feet deep contains 18 feet of water, which is to be 
drawn out by a man at the top who, the first hour, takes out 4 fidet* 
How liHig with a uniform effort will it require to empty th# WfUl 
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[This is a fine problem for eolation by ealculua. It oan also be 
eolYed very beautiftilly by aritbmetio. We hope those who under- 
stand oalottlns^ will send calcnlos solutions, and those who do not, 
arithmetioal solutions.— Ed.J 

PROBLEM No. 36.— By Jacob Staff. 

A and B set out for the same place in the same direction. A 
travels uniformly 18 miles per day, and after 9 days, turns and 
goes back as far as B has traveled in those 9 days ; he then turns 
again, and, pursuing his journey, overtakes B, 22| days from the 
time they first set out. It is required to find the rate at which B 
uniformly traveled. 

A mental solution is requested. 

[Will J. Q. AdatM inform the editor whether he can solve the 
problem sent, or tirhether he sent it to frighten our correspondents 1 
—Ed.J 
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Deab Joubkal: — Leaving Putnam county, from which I last addressed 
you, I visited Vanderburgh. Evansville, the county seat of this county, is 
beautifally situated on the Ohio River, nearly seventy feet above low water. 
The course of the river causes the town to assume the shape of a crescent 
Population, including Lamasco, about fifteen thousand, and very rapidly 
increasing, so that it is destined soon to become the second, if not the 
first city in importance in this State. A most flattering account might be 
given of its commercial prosperity, and the increase of its business, hot 
this would not come within the scope of my design; and might not intei* 
est your readers. I shall speak of the educational condition and prospects 
only. Less than three years since, Evansville possessed not a building 
bearing the name of school-house. The basements of churches, and the 
upper rooms of engine houses, and also private dwellings constituted the 
only building appliances for school purposes. From such a beginning, if 
beginning it can be called, Evansville took a new start, and went vigor- 
ously to work, until she has educational facilities which will not be dis- 
paraged by a comparison with those of any other place in Indiana. The 
school building is beyond comparison the best in the State. It is of brick, 
seventy-five feet in length by fifty-seven in breadth, three stories in height, 
covered with slate, and possessing the late improvements in furniture, 
warming, and ventilation. There is also in the building a small but 
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elioioe adeciion of PkOoMphioU aid ChemicAl ftpparatm, amoiuting \m 
$300 in Tftluo; and a Geological Cabinet, a donation from Dr. Owen* 
The school nnmben nearlj eight hundred pupils, and is regnlarlj graded 
from Primary to High School The whole is under the superintendence 
of Ifr. R P. Snow, an accomplished and successful teacher, aided by the 
following subordinate teachers : Messrs. Knight and Adams, and Missee 
Fisher, Ronalds, Clarke, Hooker, Kellogg, Hoff, O'Byme, Hayden, and 
Riley. Mr. Snow has also the immediate charge of the High School 

£vansTille is justly proud of her schools, and they are cherished with 
a feeling which might well be imitated in many other places in Indiana. 
Though bordened with very heary taxes, she cheerfully pays the 
amount necessary to maintain her schools free ; and when men are pro- 
posed for municipal officers, they are required to pledge themselves to the 
hearty support of these her dearest interests. From her present auspices, 
beginning with an intelligent and efficient Board of Education! a corps 
of well trained and energetic teachers, and with liberal patrons, ETans- 
▼ille may justly expect to reach the full realization of her anticipations. 

Evansyille possesses the best reading-room in the State, and in connec- 
tion with it a fine library of some two thousand Tolnmes ; the whole the 
property of the Eyansyille Library Asso<uation. The County Library is 
about as large, and possesses a resenre fund of some $3,000. We hare 
likewise a McClure Library. 

Lamasco, ETansrille's immediate neighbor, has, from several causes, not 
done 80 much for her educational interests. But there is at present a 
very good prospect that she wiU emulate and even rival her elder sister. 
She has good schools in operation, but her chief difficulty arises from her 
want of suitable buil^gs. Her schools are under the charge of Mr. 0. 
A. Brownson, a thorough scholar and popular teacher, aided by four sub- 
ordinate teachers. From the beginning already made, her School Board 
are promising a bright future, and are xealously laboring to pioduee such 
a result 

The children in these two cities have, during the last year, read from 
the Township Library nearly seven ihcuMand volum€$^ largely surpassing 
any other township in the State. 

The schools in the rural districts in Vanderburgh, like those in 
other parts of the State, greatly need improvement; and we fear this 
improvement . will come but slowly. There is much opposition to the 
School Law, but most of it is the result of ignorance and prejudice. 

Your readers will please pardon me for devoting so large a space to a 
single county. I thought it was demanded. Evansville is located in what 
is familiarly known as the " Pocket"--sometime8 called the "Egypt" of the 
State ; and if there is any incident of extreme ignorance or ludicrous- 
ness manufactured to create a laugh, it is invariably located in the 
'' Pocket" A distinguished educator, in a public address, stated, in 
speaking of what he deemed one great darkness, that the "sun did not 
rise in the Pocket until three o'clock in the afternoon." Now, as wa 
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annttalty contribute sereral bundred dollars to educate the children of 
our more enlightened (?) neighbors, if the rest of our State persist in 
caUing onr region the " Egypt^' of Indiana, we shall certainly insist thst 
they recognise Evansville as the " Goshen" of that land 

Tmly, &C., B. P. C. 

Reports. — ^We have receiyed the report of the Sap*t of Pablie Instmc- 
tion of Loaisiana. In the 57 parishes of the State, there are 73,322 chil- 
dren between the ages of six and sixteen. Less tiian half of these ha^e 
recetTcd education in the public schools during the past year. The amount 
appropriated by the State, was four dollars for every child between the 
ages above mentioned, a sum hardly sufficient in the thinly settled parishes 
to support even the semblance of a school for more than two or three 
months in the year. It is now ten years since the Free School law was 
enacted by Louisiana, but from the insufficiency of the means provided, 
hut Httle progress has been made, and very little interest is felt in pubfic 
education, in a large part of the State. New Orleans, Carrollton ci^, 
and a few other places, are honorable exceptions to this. 

Speaking of the small amount which is appropriated to the support of 
schools, the Superintendent very justly remarks : 

"It is certainly as preposterous to expect te put into successful opera- 
tion a system of Public Schools, without ample means, as it would be to 
attempt internal improvements. If private schools must have firom three 
to fbur dollars per month from each scholar, can we expect to obtain good 
teachers in our Public Schools Ibr fbur dollars per year for each child? 
Or is it less arduous to conduct a public than a private school? or are we 
to say, by our actions, that the PttbHc Schools do not need as competent 
teachers as private schools?" 

Like most other Southern documents, it shows extreme sensitiveness in 
regard to slavery. The education of free negroes must be prevented by 
law, and Yankee spelling books and primers must be banished from the 
State as incendiary and dangerous. In re^ence to the latter point the 
Report says: 

"In this connection, I must urge the necessity of fostering 'SotmiEBX 
iKsttTVTioirs.' It has become an imperative duty for the South not only 
to educate her children at homej but from books entirely free ftom aU 
sectional bias, such as is often to be found in primary worka It need not be 
said they cannot be had : only create the demand, and forthwith it wiB be 
supplied. Already we find works intended for and suitable to Sotjthbbv 
Schools, before the public, and it would be derogatory to the South to say, 
she could not supply herself with suitable ^school-hooks*" 

But great as would be the injury arising from the use of Northern text- 
books, it sinks into insignificance in comparison with what would resnit 
from the education of the free blacks. 



"While the imporUpce of liberallj edacating the rising generation can 
not be too ' strenuovaly urgedj* there ig a practice in portions of oar State, 
the deleterioQS effects of which will fiill upon us like a simoom, and result 
in greater devaatation than the fell peatilence which ofWn throws a gloom 
over our people. It is the practice of ' tdmeoHng free negroee* " 

We are not disposed to question the wisdom of the Snperii^tendent 
We only think he does not go &r eaongh. A« Horace Mann said, " Slave- 
ry and Free Schools are antagonistic." One can not exist where the 
other does. It will be of little use to protect the institution by such feeble 
barriers as tiiose proposed in the Report Banish Free Schools, or they 
will banish slavery. 

NiBW Albany, 1867. 
Mr. Editor : — ^Please write an article for the Journal on " redeeming 
the time." Many teachers waste their time during school hours by tardi- 
ness in getting their pupils seated, and busy at the opening of school, and 
also in calling and dismissing classes. Some do this and are not aware 
of it. 

▲ CALGULATIOK. 

Lost at opening in the morning, 5 minutef. 

Lost at opening in the afternoon, .... 5 '* 
Lost in calling and dismissing seven classes, three minutes 
each, 21 " 

Total in one day, Jl * 

In one week, - *•- - • -- 165 " 

In forty-two weeks, , e,610 " 

Or 108} hours, or 18 days of 6 hours each. Nearly one month lost in 
a school year. 

L. 8. Eilborn wrHes as, that qttite a large onnber of the teachers aad 
firiends of edaeation of Mowtgoiaery cotmly, met al the Centre School 
House in Crawl^Miville, Friday, Janaary 16, to orgaBiaa a County AssD- 
eiatSon. 

After this had been eflMed, various lectures and reports were givea, 
and some very good resolutions passed. The use of Tobaceo was strongly 
condemned, and if all the teachers of Montgomery county carry into af- 
fect the very courteous resolution in regard to the Indiana Sehoel Jour- 
nal^ they will find an article in the February number on the use of the 
^' weed" which will justify them in their utter condemnation of it An 
attempt was made to have the meetings monthly, bat an adjournment was 
finally made to April 10th. Place of meeting, Crawfordsville. OfBcexs 
of the Association: President, Prof. J. L. Campbell; Vice Presidents, 
Miss Lina Johnson, Prof. A. M Hadley ; Secretary, L. S. Kilborn ; Treai^ 
urer, G. M Smith. 

Coauon<nr.'^Mr. L. Boyee in the laat loumtUj page 61, should be Mr. 
L. Royoe. 
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COMMON SCHOOL FUND OP INDIANA, ACCORDING TO THB 

ACT OF MARCH 5, 1856. 



1. — ^The sam of ten ctnti on each one hundred dollars of the Uat of 
property taxable for State purposes. 

2.— The Surplus Revenue Fund. 

3. — ^All funds heretofore appropriated to Common School*. 

4.— The Saline Fund. 

5.— The Bank Tax Fund. 

6. — ^The funds derived from the sale of County Seminaries. 

7 — All funds derived from fines and forfeitures, on account of brea^es 
of the penal laws of the State. 

8. — All funds derived from estates which shall escheat to the State fior 
want of heirs or kindred entitled to such property. 

9. — All funds derived from the proceeds and sales of all lands which 
have been, or may hereafter be, granted to the State, where none other 
purpose is expressed in the grant 

10. — The proceeds of the sales of the swamp lands granted to the State 
of Indiana, by the act of Congress of September 28, X850, after deducting 
the expense of selecting and draining the same. 

11. — ^The taxes which may from time to time be assessed upon the pro- 
perty of corporations, for Common School purposes. 

12. — The funds arising from the 14th section of the charter of the State 
Bank of Indiana. 

13 — ^AU unreclaimed fees as provided by law. 

0. H. Smith, jr., who has recently left Indianapolis to connect himself 
with the Academy at Manchester, Dearborn county, writes us that their 
school commences under favorable auspices. **The building just com- 
pleted is the best arranged house for school purpoees I have ever seen. 
The people are wide awake to their educational i&terests, and feel deter 
mined not to be excelled by any other place in the State.'' We ean aot 
agree with Mr. Smith in thinking that Manchester is properly arotiaed, 
till there are graded schools, supported through the entire year at pablic 
expense, aff<»ding instruction to every one of her children. Till that 
time, success to the Manchester Academy, and to the partial efforts wkich 
are now being made for education therei 

Pledges for the School Journal. — ^We call upon those teachers who 
made pledges at the meeting at Indianapolis for the support of the School 
Journaly to make up their lists of subscribers. From a few who thus 
pledged themselves, we have not as yet received a single name, while sev- 
eral counties are already up to the mark. No time so easy to obtain sub- 
scribers as at the beginning of the volume. Fellow teachers, remember 
we have our agency to sustain, and we must have a large subscription. 
Do not let the burden fall too heavily on a few« ^Any teacher can, hj a 
little effort, obtain subscribers. In many places of considerable sise we 
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hftTe Irat two or thnie mibicribert. In mmnj counties only one or two 
townshipe are represented on onr sobBcription books; while in Wajne 
oonnty we send the Journal to nearly every postoffice. It onght — it 
might with a little effort on the part of local teachers, be done in erety 
oonnty. To every teacher who may read thb, let ns say, Will yon do yonr 
part? We are not in the habit of making constant appeals to teachers, 
as our readers well know, bnt we are now near the beginning of this vol- 
nme, and what is to be done shoold be done soon. 

Eev. L. Tarr writes ns that our list of delegates printed in the February 
number does injustice to ** the State of Boone," there being at least three 
from Thomtown alone. Onr list gives but <me» We presume there are 
also other errors, which we shall be pleased to correct We like to know 
the names of those teachers who attend Associations, and we here give as 
additional representatives from Boone county — 

Rev. L Tarr, Thomtown. 

Miss a A. Perry, " 

We should also like to see Boone more fully represented on the sub- 
scription books of the Journal, We shall look to Mr. Tarr, who has al- 
ready done some service in this direction, to see that this matter is pro- 
perly attended to. 

A little girl who was accustomed to hear a blessing asked when she sat 
down to meals, was taken to visit a family where a keen appetite was 
usually thought a sufficient preparation for the duties of the table. At 
tea time she waited to hear the usual petition, but as it was not forthcom 
lag, she supplied its place by an original version of her own, thus : " For 
gracious saice. Amen." iThe effect may be imagined, for it was very sol- 
emnly said, with her head bowed and hands clasped. 

The Annual] Report of the Common Schools of CSncinnati is received, 
for which we are much obliged. . It is a valuable document, and in our 
next number we will give some statistics of schods and school matters in 
the '' Queen City of the West" ^ 

Rev. Charles Elliott D. D., late editor of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate, has accepted a Professorship in Iowa University. 

Miss M. W. Brown, late of the Richmond High School, is now a teacher 
in Indianapolis. 

OUR EXCHANGES. 



We have for some time Wn intending to notice our exchanges, but 
from various reasons too numerous to mention, it has been delayed 

We propose to overhaul at least a portion of the pigeon holes where 
these birds literary in more senses than one (so feminines who invade oof 
sanctum say) are wont to roost 
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And fint let 118 gUnoe at tbe " Youth's DepMoMyRt" " Of^ce Qtma- 
UROod'i Little Pilgrim," ia one of ^ best papers for eiuldeen ve bave eier 
■een, beautifblly illustrated and filled with interestMig aMries. Whoeier 
has seen the interest with which childrui read " Qraee Greenwood's Be- 
ooUectioos of her Childhood/' or " History oi my Pets," will need no other 
evidence that " The Little Pilgrim" is jnst iribat will amnse and insUnet 
the little onea 

Terms 50 cents per yei^r. Address L. K. Lipptaoolt, Philiadelplilft. 

"The Student and Schoolmate," for which we have received some 
seventy-five subscriptions in this State, within the last two months, is aho 
an ezcelient periodical for juveniles. It is published both at New Totfc 
and Boston, and wi shall be happy at any time to receive snbscriptioBS 
for it It is furnished at one dollar per year, but to clubs of 15 or more, 
it can be sent for <^ cents apiece. Many teachers have fbrmed such 
clubs in their schools. It is very easily done. And the influence of such 
a periodical will be beneficial to your pupila Try it, teachers, and see. 
We shall be pleased to receive and forward any subscriptions, either single 
or in clubs. Do n't imagine from this that it is a matter of pecuniary 
profit to us. We work in this matter, be it known, for the cause of edacs- 
tion generally^ and the Hooaier Jowmal partieularlyj which periodical, 
you fellow teachers have as much interest in as we have. In other words 
we have a commission, but the proceeds thereof are devoted wholly to sus' 
tainiog the Journal and the Teachers' Agency. 

Still another on our list is, " The School Fellow," published by Dix, Ed- 
wards & Co., 321 Broadway, New York, which is finely illustrated, and in 
reading matter compares well with those mentioned above. Price 10 cts^ 
per copy. 

Passing to weightier matters, we will call attention to '' The American 
Journal of Education and College Review," published at New York, bj 
Calkins k Stiles, and edited by Absalom Peters, D. D., Samuel Randall, and 
Alexander Wilder, recently of the New York Teacher. Mr. Wilder was 
present at our Annual meeting in December last, and received a goodly 
number of subscribers, although ho^ he cookl have obtained tbem ia a 
matter of curiosity to those who saw the demure and somewhat lonff fa- 
vored individual who occupied our reporter's desk during the whole ses- 
sion. He certainly could have had little opportunity to practice the in- 
siaaating arts of the agent, and whether subscribers were attracted by 
his personal appearance, to which Hovey, of the Dlinois Teacher, pajs a 
somewhat doubtful compliment, or by the intrinsic merit of the work, we 
<:an not say. But as a man's literary character is of more conseqaence 
than his personal appearance, we are inclined to give Mr. Wilder the benefit 
of the doubt, and suppose, not knowing to the contrary, that every one of 
the subscriptions were obtained upon the real solid basis, that the College 
Review is one of the very best educational periodicals in the whole world 
In this country indeed it has but one competitor. That is " Baraard's 
American Journal of Education." Both these Journals we prize highly 
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and from both of them we have enriched the pages of onr own Journal 
Each 18 published at three doQais a year. Bat nard's, qvarteilyi at Hart- 
ford, Connecticnt ; the otherj moathlj, at New York. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Thi Laws of Health, bj William A. Alcott, M. D., irom John P. Jew. 
ett ft Co., Boston ; Sheldon, Blakeman ft Ca, New York. 

This is a first rate philosophy. It has noae of the irjt hard technicality 
of a tezt4>ook, but is very interesting as a book for general reading, while 
at the same time it is prepared with questions to adapt it to the recitation 
room. 

The American Educational Ybar-Booc An almanac comprising 
Educational Statistics, Teachers' Directory, published by James Robinson 
ft Co., 119 Washington street, Boston. Price 25 cents. 

This work is necessarily somewhat incomplete, as it is the first attempt 
of the kind. It is weU worth the money howetrer, and every teacher should 
have it The publishers will, we presume, be able to give us a much more 
complete work next year. 

The American Almanac. A work which for years we have thought we 
could not do without, containing more useful information than almost any 
work we know of We have first the calendar and celestial phenomena 
for 1857. The Executive Government of the United States, Officers of 
the Departments, Postmasters, Army and Navy lists, the Marine Corps, 
the Judiciary, time of holding the Courts, Ministers to Foreign Countries, 
Revenue and Expenditures, Exports and Imports, the Commercial Marine, 
List of United States Colleges, Theological Schools, Congress, List of 
Senators and Representatives, the Executive and Judiciary of each State, 
Salaries thereof, ftc, comprising a mass of information which every 
teacher, business man, or indeed any intelligent man, can not afford to be 
without Crosby ft Nichols, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 

Mathew's Universal Education, by A. S. Barnes ft Co., New York. 
A work which most teachers are too well acquainted with to need an espe- 
cial notice. It is a standard work for a teacher's library. 

Smith's Juvenile Dbfinbr, also by Barnes ft Ca A valuable Kttle 
work, containing a list of the names of familiar objects, and the words re- 
lating thereta This book has been added to the list reoommended bf the 
State Board. 

Morals for the Yodaia A littb moml philosx^y, by Emma Willard, 
is published by the same bodK. 

We are in the receipt of several other works, but have not time to no- 
tice them now. 
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TEACHERS' DIBEOTOBT. 

Miss Martha W. Brown. ladiaoapolii, Ind. 

Mim H. R Bailej, Noblesville, Hamilton eonnty, Ind. 

If isa Margaret BoIIes, Delphi, Carrol conntj, Ind. 

B. J. Beal, Noblesville, Hamilton oonntj, Ind. 

8. L. Binklej, Bloomington, Ind. 

Min Hannah Birdiall, Richmond, Ind. 

MiM C. O. Brown, Cicetotowa, Hamilton conntj, Ind. 

Mrs. Jane Cowen, Warsaw, Koseiasko coantj, Ind. 

Miss Semiramis Cowen, Warsaw, Koocinsko county, Ind. 

Miss Martha N. Dale, Tipton, Tipton county, Ind. 

J. Hamilton Green, Pickrell Town, Logan coanty, 0. 

D. W. Flora, Seymour, Jackson county, Ind. 

J. J. Glenn, Logansport, Cass county, Ind. 

Miss Eliza Gibson, Seymour, Jackson county; Ind. 

Miss Mary Hammond, Noblesville, Hamilton county, Ind. 

Miss Caroline Hamlin, Worthington, Greene county, Ind. 

Miss 0. J. Hathaway, Lafayetto, Tippecanoe county, Ind. 

Miss Lucy Harper, Peru, Miami county, Ind. 

Miss Susan E. Jeffrey, Peru, Miami county, Ind. 

Samuel Kelshaw, Worthington, Greene county, Ind. 

Geo. A. Irvin, Sup* t of Schools, Ft Wayne, Allen county, Ind. 

Miss M. E Lindsay, Noblesyille, Hamilton county, Ind. 

Miss Lora Mills, Ft Wayne, Allen county, Ind. 

Mrs. S. E. W. Moore, Shelbyville, Shelby county, Ind. 

Mrs. Orrin Maker, Noblesville, Hamilton county, Ind. 

Enoch A McGrew, Sullivan, Sullivan county, Ind. 

Geo. Paddock, Liberty, Union county, Ind. 

Miss L. A. Root, Strawtown, Hamilton county, Ind. 

Moses F. Shaw, Millersville, Marion county, Ind. 

Miss Nellie Sprague, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jerome Spillman, Carlisle, Sullivan county, Ind. 

Miss Alsina Sanders, Cicerotown, Hamilton county, lad. 

John W. Spencer, jr., Sullivan, Sullivan county, Ind. 

Miss Agnes Shields, Eokomo, Howard county, Ind. 

Oliver H. Smith, jr., Manchester, Dearborn county, Indl 

Miss Susan Smith, Seymour, Jackson county, Ind. 

W. B. IVuaz, Stanford, Lincoln county, Ky. 

Rei^ M M. Tooke, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mrs. J. Vigus, Logansport, Cass county, Ind. 

H. T. Waterman, Sharpsville, Tipton county, lad. 

Geo. W. Weyburn, Goshen, Elkhart county, Ind. 

Wm. C. Wilkes, Monroe county, Georgia. 

MiiBin C Williams, Pickrell Town, Logan county, O. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATE 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION, AT LAFAYETTE. AUG.. 
1866— BY J. A. McLANE, 

But we come now more immediately to the history of that class 
of institutions whose prominent characteristics it is our business 
more particularly to describe. The Institute, as such, is of Amer- 
ican origin, and hence commends itself to our fullest sympathy, 
and deserves our utmost co-operation. 

Going back to the first association of teachers formed in the 
United States, so far as we have any information, we find it at 
Middletown, Connecticut, formed in 1798. under the name of the 
** School Association for Middlesex County." Its objects, as set 
forth in a circular, in 1799. were [* to promote a systematic course 
of instruction, and elevate the character and qualifications of 
teachers." But the progress of correct institutions, together with 
the truth upon which they are founded, is often slow indeed. So 
it was here. 

Coming down through a period of more than a quarter of a 
century, we find the first body of teachers assembled for the pur- 
pose of being taught how to teach, convened in Hartford. Con- 
necticut, and continuing in session for four weeks, receiving the 
instruction and enjoying the pleasures afforded in such a class. 
In the year 1839, the Hon. Henry Barnard, then Secretary of the 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, for that State, at 
his own expense, convened a " Teachers* " o^ " Normal** Class, in 
order *• to show the practicability of making some provision for the 
better qualification of common school teachers, by giving them an 
opportunity to revise and extend their knowledge of the studies 
7 
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msnallj pursued in district schools, and of the hest methods of 
school arrangements, instruction, and government under the re- 
citations and lectures ef experienced and well-known teachers and 
educators." Here then may be dated the origin of this important 
educational agency, at least the first real approximation to it» 
nnce to Mr. Barnard belongs the honor of having embodied in 
this practical form, the idea of the professional education of the 
teacher. 

Here a great step was taken in the march of educational im- 
provement ; but still another was to be made before the crowning 
instrumentality in the promotion of popular instruction would be 
reached. This was made in 1842, in New York, and completed 
in the following year. In the fall of 1842, Mr. James S. Den- 
man, the efficient and and intelligent Superintendent of Schools 
for Tompkins county, recommended to the teachers of that county 
to form an '* Institute." In accordance with this suggestion, in 
the month of April, 1843, one hundred teachers assembled to 
engage in the exercises and share the benefits resulting from this 
kind of association. Here, then, belongs the credit of reviving 
the Teachers' Institute, of fully appreciating its privileges, and 
giving the popular name by which it is now every where recog- 
nized and known. 

Its progress now began to be somewhat commensurate with its 
merits. A light seemed suddenly to shine into the public mind, 
as when the sun peers forth in his brightness from behind a cloud 
which has for a time obscured his rays. It rapidly spread from 
State to State, until it is now found side by side with the common 
school in every State which enjoys the priceless privilege and 
blessing of a system of public instruction. 

Tracing its history still farther, we find the State of Rhode 
Island the first to recognize the Institutes in her school system, 
while Massachusetts took the lead in granting them legislative 
aid, thereby securing their formation and maintenance by liberal 
endowment. Subsequently she also incorporated them into her 
school system. At present, however, New Hampshire is doing 
more than any other State for the encouragement of Institutes, 
and there, as they should every where else, they are producing 
most beneficial effects upon the common schools. The Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, in a report to the 
Legislature of that State in 1855, comparing it with New Hamp- 
shire, says, *' In the State of New Hampshire, with a population 
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considerably less th«D our own, and with far less taxable property, 
the sum of $5,200 is annually devoted to the support of Teachers' 
Institutes.'' 

No doubt deeply impressed with the conviction that in these^ 
has been found an instrumentality capable of being wielded with 
powerful effect for the advancement of common school education, 
these with other States, and Ohio among the rest, have contrib- 
uted the influence afforded by legislative enactment, and the 
b^towment of public funds, to give life and vital energy to an 
enterprise so pregnant with great and glorious consequences for 
good. May Indiana, roused to a full appreciation of all that per- 
tains to the successful issue of the enterprises sacred to the cause 
of education, in which she has embarked, soon follow her sisters, 
the older States, in sustaining these enterprises by liberal provis- 
ion from her public treasures for the endowment of the Teachers' 
Institute in every county within her borders. 

In the preceding account of the origin and history of the Insti- 
tute, its nature has been briefly shadowed forth ; but this, which 
now claims our attention more particularly, from its importance, 
demands a more clear and full exposition. The nature of the 
Institute iH necessarily such as admirably fits it for use in every 
possible variety of eircumstances in which it may be held. Is 
there one locality which more than another, within the limits to 
which it is supposed to belong, needs the regenerating, vivifying 
iBfluences which it can always be made to yield ? It is taken 
there. Is there one season which is more convenient than another 
for its sessions ? It is held then. Do circumstances require that 
only a short time be spent 1 The exercises are adapted to this 
time, Do they admit a much longer time ? The exercises are 
arranged accordingly. A more full and critical examination of 
the branches to be reviewed is undertaken ; a more exact repre- 
sentation of methods is given ; a more thorough discussion of 
theories is permitted ; a more free interchange of opinions is in- 
dulged ; more acquaintances are made, more friendship enjoyed, 
more sympathies enlisted, more enthusiasm enkindled, more diffi- 
culties removed, and a stronger determination instilled, than ever 
before existed, to persevere in the labors and duties of the teach- 
er's great work until success shall crown his efforts, and con- 
sciousness of duty well performed shall bestow her rich reward. 
Does the degree of advancement of those in attendance permit 
the introduction of fundamental branches only? Then these only 
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are iDtroduced. But have the pnpils already passed the thresMI 
and gone within the portals of science ? Then higher branches 
can be introduced, and higher still, until the whole circle of scienoe 
and knowledge has been thoroughly analyzed and understood, and 
the pupils come forth possessed with varied and valuable acqui- 
sitions, and fitted in a high degree to assume the education of 
those youth who are so soon to take their place in the varioiis 
stations and arduous duties of life. But let it be constantly kept 
in mind that a complete training in the branches of study to he 
taught in the Common Schools, can not be given in one week, ner 
in two, nor yet in four. Teachers' Institutes are not established 
with reference to such a design. Their object is rather to give to 
the whole body of teachers a new impulse to improvement ; to 
direct their attention to the importance of ascertaining the best 
methods of instruction ; to lead them, through the influence of 
eminent and experienced teachers, to task their own inventton. 
Judgment, and skill to the utmost, for perfecting themselves in the 
art of teaching. Much instruction is indeed incidentally giv^i. 
Improved processes of training the mind and of teaching tiie 
elements of knowledge are exhibited ; new notions concerning the 
methods of instruction are suggested, and greater skill in their 
prosecution imparted. But what is even of still more value, a 
generous emulation is excited, and a new impulse, in the right 
direction, given to a large body of teachers at every Institute held. 
It is thus in its nature animating in a high degree, infusing activ- 
ity and energy and ennobling aspirations through all its course. 
And, surely, when, by such an agency, the whole community shall 
be systematically reached, a spirit of improvement will be infused 
Into the mass of the teachers, which can not fail to produce highly 
favorable results. The ulterior object, then, to which all other 
things are made subservient, is to awaken a glowing enthusiam 
for self-improvement. The tone and spirit of an Institute is, 
therefore, a matter of much greater moment than the amount of 
time given to a mere review of the studies. 

The spirit of the Institute is finely expressed in a remark made 
by De Fellenberg to a visitor to whom he was showing the Inatl- 
tntion founded by himself at Ilofroyl, Switzerland, and over 
which he presided. Pointing to perhaps a hundred men, who, la 
a large, open building erected in a receii^s of one of the gardens, 
appeared to be engaged like boys in a school-room, he said, ** Bnft 
here is the engine upon which I rely for effecting the moral r^geii- 
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•ration of my country ; these are the masters of vDlage schools, 
oome here to imbibe my principles, and to perfect themselves in 
their duty." 60 the iDStituie is the eoglDe by which to elevate 
the common school, the teacher, the world. 

Of the abundant testimony which might be adduced in confirm- 
ation of the nature of the Institute as already described, we 
most be content with presenting only that found in the Annual 
Report for 1849, of the Secretary of the Board of Education f(» 
Massachusetts. "Institutes,'* he says, ''perform the oflSce of 
light armed troops, and by the celerity, of their movements accom- 
plish much that lies beyond the reach of the Normal School. 
They interfere neither with the Normal School nor with Teach- 
ers' Associations, but constitute an important connecting link 
between V them, and thus complete a well arranged system of 
organizations. While these associations answer all the ends of 
similar associations among other professions, securing the pleas- 
ures of intercourse, the benefits of sympathy, and the information 
doived from mutual conference, discussions, and lectures, the 
Institutes are, during the day. Normal Schools in miniature, and. 
at evening, popular meetings for enlisting the community at larg« 
in the work of education." 



" Messrs. Editors : — As I am a teacher, and also a sub- 
scriber for the " Massachusetts Teacher," I take the liberty to 
say a few words and to ask a few questions. 

** I notice that in nearly all the counsel, admonition, and good 
lUSvice that teachers receive at conventions, institutes^ and ed«- 
elitional lectures, moral instruction is considered of the higfaett 
hDportance. I suppose, (Judging from the earnestness with which 
it is urged upon our regard,) it should be the ultimatum of s 
teacher's earthly bliss. That moral instruction should be given- 
no teacher doubts, much as he may doubt his ability to give it 
l^roperly and successfully. 

*'But how? and when ? are with me questions of the greatest^ 
import. If the school is opened by reading the Scriptures, and 
tife reading is followed by a prayer, and the t«acher earnestly 
endeavors to conduct himself according to the precept of those- 
Soilptures, and in the spirit of the prayer, through the day, does- 
he do enough of that kind of teaching denominated Moral In- 
flftrnction? 
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" I should say, such a coarse is not moral training ; and, if I 
understand what I read, something more is supposed to be neces- 
sary than the reading of a chapter in the Testament once a day, 
and a morning petition, though these, to he sure, are appropriate 
and of good report. Now the question with me is, "What is it 
that needs to be done, and how is it to be accomplished ? '' Ac- 
complished lecturers may talk, and elegant writers may pour forth 
their beautiful effusions, but unless they can give us some hint of 
the modus operandi, some idea of the course to be pursued, their 
elegant talk i» practically wind. Every one who has taught three 
months knows that beautiful theories do not always work well in 
the daily practice of the school-room. 

*' Give me the man that can tell wkat to do, rather than one who 
can only say something ought to be done. I can not wait till every 
town in the State is ready to Ifurnish ' uncovered school-rooms ' 
to teach good morals in. What am I to do in this department to- 
morrow, and the next day, and every day? Let those who have 
been successful with any plan of moral instruction give us the 
result of their experience, and, above all, the manner of operating* 
Can you put a pupil through a course of morals, as you would 
teach him the science of arithmetic I I have a few pupils whd 
learn arithmetic slowly enough ; possibly if I had a course of 
morals to administer to them, they might take to that, and yet 
live to be great moral lights. 

" I have a school in the suburbs, numbering from fifty to sixty 
pupils, whose ages vary from five to sixteen years. Oonsequently 
I have two or three distinct offices to sustain: first, I am a 
primary school teacher, and as such I should be endowed with 
aU patience, wisdom, skill, gentleness, a<id forbearance ; seooad, 
I am teacher of my intermediate department, a place second la 
unportanoe only to the station of primary teacher ; and lastly, I 
have a class that would stand high in any grammar school. I 
will not weary your patience by attempting to portray, or enu- 
merate even, all the difficulties of the situation. It is sufficient 
to say that time passes swiftly in school, if not always pleas^ 
antly. My pupils are from all grades of society. Some are 
under the best parental influence, while others are tAught t0 
swear, and allowed to lie, and permitted to steal by their parents. 
They never swear in my hearing, and seldom lie to me, but that 
they do such things no one acquainted with the character of 
some of their parents will have the hardihood to doubt. Now, 
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Messrs. Editors, if you have any recipe by which I can oorreot 

all these faults, and restrain these vices, and cause these youths 

to grow up respectable men and women, truthful, honest, reverent, 

and cultivated, please to send it forth to the teachers of the land, 

and you will thereby confer an unmeasured benefit on many who 

are striving to do something to civilize the youth in common 

schools.*' 

Yours, very respectfully ,> Ido. 

— Mass. Teacher. 



THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, AND LEWIS BOLL- 
MAN, AGRICULTURAL EDITOR OF THE INDIANA 
STATE JOURNAL. 



Mr. Editor : — My attention has been called to an article in 
tiie " Indiana State Journal " of the 19th ult., purporting to be a 
review of the Fifth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Instraotion, by Lewis Bollman, Agricultural Editor of said " State % 
Journal." 

As this is the second attack, made by this same Editor, it may, 
perhaps, deserve a passing nodce. 

It is not easy to see the precise motive influencing Mr. Lewis 
Bollman to make an assault so uncalled for, so rude, upon Mr. 
Mills. The animus of the piece savors strongly of politioal 
rancor ; but, as there can be no conceivable reasons for such a 
oonrse, the oaase must be sought for in feelings of another ohar- 
aoter. It may be, that he is seeking notoriety, and desires to 
invite pnblio attention to himself by thus wantonly assailing a 
man of acknowledged merit — standing high above him in literary 
reputation, and still higher in the estimation of the people. Or, 
it may be, that he has arrived at the conclusion, that the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is merely an adjunct of his own ; and 
tlierefore, that all the acts and even the language of the Super- 
intendent of said Department, legitimately pass under his super- 
vision, and are the proper objects of his animadversion. This last 
motive is suggested by the fact, that his production is over his 
official signature. This was entirely unnecessary. The article 
m^ht have as well appeared anonymously. Its idiosyncrasies 
most unmistakably point to its author. No one would have mis- 
taken it as having proceeded from the Senior Editor, who is con- 
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eeded to be not only an accurate writer, but likewise one of the 
best belles-letter scholars in the State. But, whatever may have 
been the motive, the article in question is not only ungenerous, 
but is also untruthful, and even scurrilous. 

Mr. Bollman states, that he found the same faults in style in 
Mr. Mills' Fourth Annual Eeport; and tbathe then pointed them 
out. So, it seems that Mr. Mills, like all reprobates, has neither 
repented nor reformed, which has so aroused the indignation of 
this Editor, that he actually neglects the imperishable inti^rests 
of Agriculture for a whole day, that he may give vent to his feel- 
ings. 

Literary criticism comes, too, with but a poor grace from Mr. 
Bollman. His own perversions of " pure English undeiiled " are, 
at times, sufficiently ludicrous ; and would provoke mirthfulness, 
even among a class of tyros in Rhetoric. This deficiency may 
be his misfortune, rather than his fault ; for, in speaking of the 
Tory small amount of reading done in Monroe oounty, where he 
has long resided, and where, for aught we know, he was bom and 
raised, he says there were, during the past year, seventeen readers 
of the county library, and six of the McClure. If this, then, is 
the true way to account for his errors in style, we tender him, in 
view of his great lack of early educational* advantages, our warm- 
est sympathies. 

He finds great fault with Mr. Mills, because his style is too 
figurative ; and introduces a long quotation from the Report, iA 
w^hich the Superintendent draws some of his illustration^ frook a 
railroad — a very common occurrence among speakers and writers 
lit this age or steam. It is perfectly legitimate to infer, that had 
the illustrations been drawn from a hydraulic ram, or a patent 
reaper — being entirely within the perview of Mr. Bellman's {npo- 
fession — they would have been properly appreciated by him, and 
thus would not have become obnoxious to his criticism. 

Again, he complains, that the Superintendent is repetitious. 
This may, perhaps, be true in some degree; and is a result oi 
Mr. Mills's enthusiasm in the cause of Education. Ardent himself 
in the enterprise to which be has devoted the entire energies of 
nearly thirty years of his life, and anxious that others should see 
the subject as he does, he naturally holds it up in every possible 
light of which it is capable. Hence the seeming repetitiona, 
which are so offensive to the Agricultural Editor. 

In referenoe to what he terms the great obscurities in style, it 
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m«y be suggested, that be professes to iraderstand them himself; 
Mid It is presumable, that if Mr, Bollman can clearly comprehend 
ttie langaage, it will not likely be unintelligible to any one else. 

The following quotation from the review needs no reply. It 
w^ll be taken at its par value by an intelligent community : 

''The only certain impression such sentences can leave upon 
tiie mind ^s, that Education can not confer common sense, where 
nature has denied it." 

After condemning Mr. Mills for what he is pleased to term 
** bis improper appeals to the selfishness of the people," he pro- 
ceeds to question his integrity in saying that " he has heard but 
one expression of opinion from all parts of the commonwealth ; 
and that is in favor of a tax sufficient to keep the schools open six 
months during the year." In reply to the above quotation from 
the Report, Mr. Bollman remarks, that '< this declaration of the 
Superintendent shows how little credit is to be given to his dec- 
larations ; that they represent more his own, than the people's 
opinions." 

Now, I do not know what were Mr. Bellman's antecedents, 
Bttiher am I quite sure that a man's occupation always influences 
Iris thoughts and his language. But, if such is really the case, it 
irould seem that his business must have formerly been the saue 
aft that of the prodigal son of old. 

Mr. Mills professes to give that expression of opinion onlf , 
^ieh has reached his ears : and this Editor forfeits the tide of 
jM gentleman by charging him with mendacity in the premiseff. 
His reference to the fact, that the last Legislature rejected al) 
measures to increase the efficiency of the School System, is not 
conclusive. Mr. Bollman ought.to know that legislators do not 
always reflect the opinions of their constituents. 

His contemptuous sneers at Mr. Mills for his recommendations 
of District Superintendents, Normal Schools, &c., are the results 
of his pitiable ignorance. He has never bee% craned up to Mr. 
Mills's position in the Educational field ; and eim not be expeeted 
with his narrow horizon to take in the extended range embraced 
by the Superintendent's eye. 

He finally finds something in the Beport, which meets his ap« 
IHPfHbation ; and condescends to speak most patronizingly. Thia 
im OM^re intensely provoking — considering the source — than tlie 
jMack itself; and most beautifully exhibits the gentleman's self> 
OMiplacenoy. 
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Mr. Mills needs no eulogy at my hands. His efforts in Oa 
cause of Education are too well known, and too highly appreciated 
by the people of Indiana, to require a labored defense. He has 
stood for years in the very front ranks of our advocates of free 
schools. He has had more to do than any other man in mouldiag 
our Educational institutions ; and if he has not met his own an- 
ticipations and those of the friends of the cause, it is only becaue 
he has not found the materials sufficiently plastic — because he 
has been thwarted both in the Legislature and out of it, by men 
of caliber too small to perceive his efforts, and hearts too cold te 
appreciate them. 

I desire that I may not be misunderstood in this matter. la 
animadverting upon Mr. Bellman's indefensible assault npon Mr. 
Mills, I have no reproaches for the profession to whidi he belmigi 
— that of farming. So far from having the least disposition t» 
speak disparagingly of it, I esteem it one of the noblest and meat 
useful of all human employments, though it is quite questionable 
whether Mr. BoUman is materially farthering the cause by the 
effusions of his pen ; and it is respectfully suggested, whether he 
would not more effectually subserve the interests of Agricultnie 
by returning to the cuitivation of turnips and cabbages, devotiqg^ 
in the mean time, as much of his leisure as possible, to a caiefid 
perusal of the county and McClure libraries of Monroe oounff . 
If, however, he must write, let him confine himself to that field of 
labor in which he is specially employed ; and not seek to invade 
a department for which neither native talent, nor acquired knowl- 
edge, has furnished him tlie least qualification. 



NOTICE OF "ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA." 

Ma. Editor : — I notice that W. D. H. has been made Vbm 
subject of pranks from the " electrical fluid." If he touches a 
young lady by any accident, " an unpleasant sensation " is the 
result, accompanied by " snapping." So when he puts his knuckle 
to his wife's nose, a "spark" passes — probably meaning thai 
she " sees stars." If Mrs. H. was like some ladies, when treatci 
with an application of her husband's knuckles, she would creale 
" quite a disturbance in the electrical fluid," and perhaps "sparks" 
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woald pass in more ways than one. At any rate, I would ooqimmI 
the excellent professor to be very discreet in his methods of ez- 
perimenting, and particularly not to wear gun-<x)tton clothing, or 
allow gunpowder to be placed incontinently in his boots. I ap* 
prehend that he is in some danger from explosions. At any rate, 
he should be careful about the tongs. 

I have, however, myself at times noticed phenomena of a simi* 
lar character. My hair will " snap " and crackle as though it 
was undergoing a *< combing-down operation." Gats, neat cattle, 
and other animals, will often exhibit similar appearances. I have 
seen people light gas by a touch of their fingers. But I never 
tested my knuckles on a lady's face. 

Some theorists hold that men and women are pontive and neg- 
mtive in their relatians to each other, and so would probably 
account for such occurrences as Prof. Henkle relates. This 
hypothesis would certainly afford a solution for various other phe- 
nomena. Perhaps it will also account for the '< making of me- 
diums." 

It is true that there have been during the recent winter a good 
many instances of a character not unlike those described by the 
Professor. We have had several thunder storms. The lightnmg 
was very brilliant. The season has been unlike its predece8A>ra. 
Perhaps by the time of the next meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at Montreal, some paper 
ntiay be read giving a sketch of these matters and a hypothesis to 
account for them. Perhaps Prof. Henkle will do it himself. It 
would be a valuable contribution to science. 

Will Prof. Henkle, or some other savant of equal merit, in- 
struct us as to what ** the electrical fluid " is ? We do not^want 
a personal application of lightning, for the purpose, but would like 
seriously to be informed. If I place a slip of copper in a tumbler 
of water acidulated by SO^, and a slip of zinc in another tumbler 
filled with a similar fluid, and then join the ends of the slips to- 
gether as they stand out in the air, the zinc begins to corrode 
away, and bubbles of gas come off at the immersed end of the 
copper slip. This gas is hydrogen. 

Now, if I extend a wire from a battery made of such slips, etc.* 
carrrying it, if I please, several miles, and immerse the end of it 
in a vessel of water, I suppose that the same hydrogen gas will 
oome off. Attending this operation are those peculiar phenomena, 
which learned men term '' electrical," as every body familiar with 
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telegraphing well knows. Let me now present a hypothesis. Tk 
salphur and oxygen of the sulpharic acid oombine with the Eiae, 
iMiving the hydrogen of the acid free, in the nascent state. Pio- 
pelled by caloric, it rushes forward on the condacting metii 
whithersoever it will carry it, eager as a bridegroom, to see 
whether it can not find oxygen somewhere, to combine with it to 
form a watery vapor. In the nascent state, hydrogen would dis- 
flay Jthat peculiar affinity ; and so that peculiar propulsion, and 
tiie attendanf phenomena, have received the name of electricity, i 
aame being wanted for the thing, though caloric is in fact the 
actual substance. 

I do not wish to draw Prof. Henkle Ihto any experimenting of 
a character to endanger his peace of mind, but would be pleased 
if he, or one " greater than Solomon," would shed light, not 
phosphorescence, on this subject. 

New York City, March', 1857. A. W. 
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'e have been suspicious for a long while that we had fBtiled 
to discover the great cause of the miserable bodily condition of 
so many young women, in what is called fashionable society. We 
had observed that a very large proportion of them, notwithstand- 
ing their wretchedly-chosen diet, and other draw-backs, retained 
a very comely appearance of health and rotundity when at 8chool 
wbidi they lost as soon as they were allowed to commence the 
midnight dissipations of the ball-room. This, with our knowledge 
tf its legitimate result, was sufficient, and we considered the 
matter settled. 

Lately, however, we have had the opportunity of conversing 
with an intelligent young lady Who has had the usual opportuni- 
ties of a fashionable education, and she assures us there is an 
almost universal horror of being fat, that causes great numbers 
of them to drink vinegar and eat chalk and slate-pencil dnst, to 
avoid gaining flesh ! She tells us that nearly all who desire to 
be '' elegant " in their figure adopt these horrid practices as the 
readiest means of averting the consequences they dread ! This 
we call a horrible discovery indeed : that it was practiced » we 
were aware, amongst many unfortunate young people who had 
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Aot the advantages of oarefal domestio instruction; bat wken 
informed of its general prevalenoe, it strikes us irith peoulifr 
iiorror. That in the very bloom and outburst of her womanhood, 
at that period when the Creator designed to impress her with thf 
crowning glory of her true nature and His powers, when He hat 
made the countenance speak love and maternity, she should de^ 
Him, and cut off the life*current — this is horrible indeed; and 
the consciousness that the frightful practice obtains general our* 
rency , is a sad thought for the parent and the life-teachor. 

Very few persons imagine the extent to which this suicidal 
perversion of the natural instincts wiU go, in young women who 
are. under the influence of their imaginary superiors in what they 
consider graceful thinness. Much has been said about tight-lacing, 
and because the corset has partially gone into disuse, people im- 
agine that compression of the lungs has ceased ; it is far other- 
wise; hooks and eyes and whalebone "have taken their place, and 
the insane devotee willingly starves herself by the year ! One 
designing womim, envious of the beauty of an associate to whom 
nature has given a figure of beautiful rotundity and health, will 
set two-thirds of her acquaintances half crazy to emulate her 
bony proportions. A heartless and vicious school -girl has only 
to blow up her cheeks and say '' fatty," to the weak-minded girl 
to whom nature and a happy home have given perhaps great per- 
sonal beauty, and who enjoys the degree of vegetative life which 
ean alone give her a constitution that will fit her for the dutiaa 
of a wife and mother — and she has been stung by a viper th(^ 
lenders h«r miserable for life. Soon the roses fade from her 
cheeks, the beautiful rotundity of her person decreases and fades; 
the paredt's heart bleeds, and he consults bis physician. He, 
either ignorant, indifferent, or selfish, gives some absurd prescrip* 
tion, and leaves hereto her fate. Chlorosis [the result of imperfect 
nntritionj seizes her ; she loses her spirits and refuses to mingle 
in society, which, bad and enervating as it is, is now her only 
hope, and her only chance for life is marriage and maternity — 
About an even one between life and death. 

Compare all this, which is so common in America, with the 
results of the discipline and education of young girls in England. 
There, we find the daughters of their aristocracy often leading 
natural and healthful lives, wearing suitable clothing, and shoea 
with soles thick enoagh to keep the electric force of youth in th0 
body, taking free exercise on loot, in all weather, miles and wHm 
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•▼ei7 day, blooming with bealtb and happiness, and laughing and 
playing at blind man's buff, with their fathers and mothers. 

Here, conceited, ignorant of all useful knowledge, cold, calcu- 
lating, and impudent, the young girl is taught to look out for a 
rfch husband, from the moment she enters " society " — a horde 
of over-dressed and ignorant people who eschew all intellectual 
pursuits, and lire in vulgar emulation of their superiors in extrav- 
agant expenditure and ridiculous pretension. 

Such is ihe result of our American system of education ; sook 
will be the mothers of the next generation. — The Scalpel, 



EXTRACT FROM A TEACHER'S APPEAL TO 

PARENTS. 



1. If children are allowed to be absent, for no good recLson, they 
are, virtually , taught to look upon their schifol and its duties as oj 
quite secondary importance. If the doing of some triflings errand, 
the making or receiving visits, or the participating in some pleas- 
ure excursion, is allowed to interfere with school obligations, your 
children will, most assuredly, consider the engrossing object, w 
objects, as of paramount value. Of course their interest will be 
diminished, and their progress retarded, in a degree proportionate 
to the extent and frequency of the infringement upon the claims 
of the school. If you wished for a lad to assist you on yocnr 
farm, in your shop or counting-room, yon would insist upon 
having his undivided time and attention. This would be requi- 
site for his good as well as for yours. If you should haf e, in your 
employ, an apprentice who should frequently absent himself, and 
allow unimportant engagements or amusements to absorb time 
and attention which should be devoted to gaining a knowledge of 
his trade, you would at once conclude that he would never become 
a proficient in it. And will it not be the same in school affairs t 
Are not your children apprentices in the school of knowledge, 
which is designed to prepare them for the school of life ? And 
have you ever considered that only ihe prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of apprenticeship can qualify them for work- 
men " that need not be ashamed of their work," when they shall 
have served out their time and taken their stand with the fiee 
actors on the stage of life ? If you have not, let me beseech you. 
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Ml yoQ prize the good of your children, and wish their greatest. 
idvancement, to pause and reflect. 

2* If children are often absent they wiU fail behind their class- 
s%a$es in their studies^ and, covnivijuentlyt lose much of their interest 
m them^ and perhaps acquire an actual dislike for school and all 
lis escercises. Of necessity nioist of the instruction in large schools 
nrast be given to whole classes and not to individual scholars. 
Tour children receive their mijooI knowledge in this way. It is 
very essential for the progr«?ss of a class, and its individual mem- 
bers, that no scholar he absent from a single recitation — for^ 
frequently, the loss of a single lesson may impair a scholar's 
interest and advancement for a whole term. Let me take an 
instance to illustrate this : I have a class in Arithmetic, and it 
IS often necessary for me to explain some principles, the clear 
understanding of which, hy the pupil, will serve as a key to sub- 
sequent lessons. To-day I occupy some time in explaining some 
principles to a class of twenty, of which your child is a member, 
but» unfortunately, an absent one. To-morrow he comes to school, 
bnt is nnable to comprehend and perform the exercises of the day, 
on account of his absence the previous day. What therefore 
nrast be done ? Certainly one of two things. I must either de- 
vote time and strength which belong to the whole school (and 
which th^ school needs), and repeat the explanations given in his 
absence ; or I must leave him to grope along in the dark, as best 
be can, and, probably, to become disgusted with his school and 
its studies. He will not only droop himself, but will exert a 
withering and disheartening influence upon the whole school. 
And is it not true that a teacher's ability and devotion are often 
called in question on account of a want of interest and progress 
in scholars, when the true and sole cause for such indifference and 
languishing, is to be traced to their frequent absence 1 Is it not 
also true, that truantism, that most pernicious and destructive 
habit, sometimes has its origin In the trivial importance which is 
attached to constancy of attendance, as manifested in the slight 
causes which occasion absence, and by which children are induced 
lo believe that the loss of a school day is of no consequence 1 If 
this is ever the case, let the dangers which cluster around the 
truant's path — dangers neither few nor small — urge you serious- 
ly te reflect, and wisely and seasonably to act. But I must leave 
iUs head for your more extended consideration, and proceed to 
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Botioe one or two prominent objections to unteoMonaible attendanm: 
this J will do with much brevity. 

1. Jff' children are allowed to be tardy in their attendance et 
eekoolf they wiU be prone to undervalue punctuality in other afain. 
Children should be taught to look upon their school as of par- 
amount importance, and regard the school-room as their workshop 
— the place of bunnees for them, and no concern of a secondtiy 
nature should be allowed to interfere in the least degree. It ii 
extremely desirable that you impress strongly upon the minds of 
your children the fact, that whatever is worth doing at all, shoull 
be done well, and at the proper tima Teach them that pnndm- 
ality in the discharge of every duty is of the highest importance; 
and if you train them to observe it punctiliously in relation ti 
their school, they will be likely to do the same in every duty of 
subsequent life. In this way they will form a habit of inestimabk 
value. 

But I have considered the evils of unseasonable attendaim 
only in relation to its effect upon him who trespasses. I will 
briefly allude to another objection to that habit, which is, 

2. That children who erUer the school-room at a late hour^ inter- 
rupt the order of the school, and interfere with some passing earn- 
dsest in johich, perhaps, they should have a part. Thus a whok 
school is often made to suffer from the deviation of a few. It 
some schools much time is actually lost on each half of the daf 
by the dilatoriness of individual members. Tou have, doubtless 
noticed the effect upon a congregation at church, caused by thi 
late entrance of persons, and I will leave this point by merely 
suggesting the analogy between the two to your own Hiind*— 
being convinced that due reflection will induce you to regard tha 
whole matter in its true light, and to act accordingly. 



This Tbaohbh's LmiK (from which the above extract it made) is intended for _ 
drcnlatioDt artd should be read by every parent in the land. Price, $2.00 per hundred. If 
mttj or m*re are ordered, they wlU be sent free of postage, by addressing either, 

F. C. BR()WN£LL, Hartford, Conn. 

TALCOTT * dJSSRWOOD, Chicago, HI. 



New York City. — The special committee of the board of 
education, on the non-attendance of children at public schooli; 
estimated that there are between 30,000 and 40,000 children it 
that city, between the ages of 5 and 16, who are not partaUng if 
the benefits of public education. 
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INFLUENCE OF TEACHING, UPON THE TEACHER. 



Not the warrior, nor the statesman, leads the vanguard of 
humanity, but the Teacher. Though his victories are bloodless, 
his triumphs tearless, yet they are not inglorious. Flowers strew 
his pathway, and a halo of brightness marks his' course. 

We would by no means claim, that **Ichabod Cranes** are 
the ne plus ultra of modem development, but we do assert, with 
grateful pride, that many of the best cultivated intellects in the 
World, have been devoted to the instruction of the young. Noble 
talents, deathless energies, have been laid upon the shrine of 
learning. Aye, many of nature's truest noblemen have devoted 
all their exhaustless wealth of mind, and even life itself, to the 
advancement of science ; and though no marble monuments may 
mark the resthig' place of their mortality, proud columns of intel- 
lectual grandeur, reared and polished by their skillful hands, stand 
out in bold relief, livings memorials, which shall perpetuate their 
names, not only to the end of time, but onward, even through the 
long annals of eternity. 

Happy they, whose names are written thus on the immortal 
tabMs of the soul — tablets more enduring than even those on 
which the finger of Divinity once deigned to write. 

But, imperfection is stamped on all things earthly, and the ' 
naeher, like men in other vocations, is '* subject to infirmities,^* 
and the downward tendency of some phases pf his life can but 
be obvious. 

Bole monarch of a petty realm, he learns to lord it well. He 
" magnifies his office;" his soul shrinks to a mere speck, and in its 
narrowness, he forgets the godlike glory of benevolence, wonder- 
ing why all men are not as he is ; why his plans are not adopted 
by every teacher; in short, why the whole corpus doctorum do not 
make him their model. He listens for the echoes of his fame, 
and wonders that the **voxpopuli** witholds his rightful due. 

Furnished with a little hoard of maxims, he tells them o'er 
•' fipom morn till dewy eve," nor ever dreams of greater intellect- 
ual stores than his ; nor does he see that the little stock of thought 
with which he commenced his pedagogical career, is daily " grow- 
ing small, and beautifully less." 

Fortified in his own opinions, by profound conceit, he feels 
himself an oracle, and wonders that there are so few to do him 
reTerence. Complacently, he recounts his many excellencies, and 

8 
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congratulates the world in its possession of snch a treasure as 

himself. 

The picture I have rudely sketched, though true to natoie, is 
not, of course, of universal application ; for there are noble spirits, 
which shed continually a strong and steady light, and still grow 
brighter for their shining. Such a teacher is *'A thing of beauty 
— a joy forever." 

But, that many natural tendencies of the teacher's life are 
belittling, who will deny ? In daily contact with those of mental 
power inferior to his own, imparting continually of his own intel- 
lectual substance, adapting himself to the narrow capacities of 
his pupils, his mind unconsciously assimilates itself to theirs, and 
unless his mental treasure-house be frequently replenished, by 
accessions from '' the mind," the product of his brain will be more 
and more diluted, till it shall become insipid, even to childhood. 
Thus the intellectual giant of to-day, fancying, perhaps, that 'tis 
himself who holds the shears of destiny (for a large part of the 
world), is shorn of his strength, becomes, indeed, a pigmy in 
science, a miserable relic of his former self, cherished, it may be, 
but only cherished as an interesting fossil. 

I knew a teacher once (for such he called himself), who con- 
scientiously refrained from reading, dispensing with it almost 
entirely, '' for fear of injuring his eyes, and hie originality r 
Heaven preserve us from such originality. Such ignoble life may 
do well enough for toads and serpents, but man's, methinks, should 
be a higher, nobler destiny. 

These specimens of conceited humanity, always remind me of 
that quaint couplet of Gowper's : 

" To foUow foolish precedents, and wink 
With both our ejes, is easier than to think." 

But who of living men should be a thinker, if not the teacher! 
His very life should be instinct and glittering with the fires of 
thought ; for what but the vital stirring of his own intellect, can 
warm and quicken into life the dormant energies of his pupil's 
mind? What but the living magnetism of his sympathy can 
cause the life-ohords of his pupil's spirit to vibrate harmony 7 

And yet, how many teachers of the young seldom or never 
think ; how many are but half awake, who, if they think at all, 
only think to note the passing days, and count the dollars and 
cents which shall be paid to them at the " end of the quarter." 
How many rest satisfied with present attainments, content to 
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repose on the few laurels which they fancy they have already won, 
imagining that a ** Certificate from the Board of Examiners " and 
one Term*s experience, is a warrant for success in all coming time. 
Intent upon the great work of teaching, they forget that their 
own minds can be kept from barrenness, only by constant cultiva- 
tion : they neglect study, neglect reading, and often, too, withdraw 
themselves from society, thus sundering the links in that golden 
"chain of obligations" which binds man to his brother man. By 
such a mode of life, what wonder that they learn to indulge in 
moods " grand, gloomy, and peculiar." 

Pondering continually over the petty cares and trials of the 
day, magnifying all the little mole-hills into mountains, they 
naturally enough pronounce teaching a " slavish life," an '' up-hill 
business," &c. And what wonder that such teachers become 
•* the terror of childhood." They imagine their patrons to be a 
horde of tyrants, whose pleasure it is to keep the '' poor teacher " 
bound relentlessly to the ever-moving wheel of the tread- mill, 
and such iniquities of the fathers are of course visited upon the 
children. 

Thank Heaven, the duties of our high vocation need not work 
such ruin. Rightly followed, rightly understood, it abounds in 
richest blessings. Happy they whom noble aims and holy pur- 
poses inspire. True to themselves, tme to others, true to Him 
who has appointed them to labor in his vineyard, they enjoy oon- 
tiiinally the smiles of Ood, and travel onward through a constant 
shower of Heaven's good gifts, and write their names among '*th6 
few immortal names that are not bom to die." 

Happy they, who, by the soft bonds of holy sympathy, can link 
to themselves the trusting heart of chUdliood. Truly he is blessed, 
who has learned to play skillfully this harp of a thousand strings. 
'Tis said that — 

" White winged angeli meet the child . 
Upon the vestibnle of life." 

J^f seraph-spirits from their starry throne keep watch o'er child- 
hood, shall not the wrongs they suffer be placed on record, by 
these viewless messengers of Heaven 1 

Oh, then, let us touch gently the quivering harp-strings of the 
deathless spirit, for notes, which, at our bidding, come forth from 
oat young hearts, are destined to sound on, ages after we have 
paMed away, << blending their discord, or their melody, with the 
sK^mn music of eternity." 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 



W. D. HBIVKLB, B4itor. 



SOLUTION OF No. 18.— By Jacob Staff. 

If 12 men mow 3^ acres of grass in 4 hours, and 21 men mow 
10 acres in 9 hours, how many men will it require to mow 24 
acres in 18 hours, each man mowing the same quantity or weight 
of grass, and the grass growing uniformly? 
Let a;=the acres at any time, 
y=the growth at any time, 
^=the quantity cut at any time, 
n=the growth in one hour, 
jp=the proportion of the quantity cut to the growth in an 

instant by one man or -i. 

dy 

l=tbe height of grass at the beginning, 
i2:=th6 number of men required. 

Then -^=<fa?==^ Integral is a:=p .h,l. (1+y) +0 

when a5=o# y==o and (7=o, therefore asps^X^ . I . (1+y). Substi- 
tute in this formula the given numbers in moh condition and we 
bftve 

3j=12pX* . I . (l+4») (1) 
10 =21;>X^ . I . (l+d») (2) 
24 = :2r^X*./.(l+18») (3) 
Prwn (1) and (2) we haye 49i (1+9«)=80Z (144«); from a 
table of logarithms we get by inspection n= . 33875+; p is thei 

found=A? . -^' Substitute in (3) and we have 

-* * '6073 ^ ' 

;!r=(24X21X'^-)-^(10X'-^Hr^)==35 . 96+men.— ^Ijm. 

h.l, Hyperbolic logarithm, m the modulus. 
[Samuel Alsop, author of Alsop^s A2gehra, by a different pro- 
cess arrives at the equation 4g==!£l:iilLl!i ** which," he says, 

log.(l+9r) ^ 

"solved, will give r the rate of growth." "The whole difficulty, 
then, consists in solving this equation. This, I believe, can not 
be done except by approximation. I will think further of it, 
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however." Mr. Alsop also says, ''Robinson is c^ainly wrong in 
saying that the men mow half the growth. This would require 
that they should pass over the field at a uniform rate, which by 
the question they do not." 

Mr. Staff writes: ''If Mr. B.'s philosophy is right, his figures 
are wrong; and if his figures are right, his philosophy is wrong. 
I think the latter is the true case. He rather gives the solution 
of the "ox question" of yore. He has not apprehended the 
difficulty in this problem — ^no curve — all arithmetical progression. 
He measures the amount of growth by the last stalk of grass out 
in each case. I think we can get a plain view of his error when 
we consider that only the last stalks would bear his propojrtions ; 
but the stalks that had been cut, the one 4 days previous to tiie 
last, in the first case ; and the stalks cut 9 days previous to the 
last, in the second ; could not have the same proportion of 4 : 9, 
for we know that the first stalks were equal, or 1 : 1. I have not 
gone into an examination of his figures. I presume they are 
right, and, if I do not misunderstand his principle, there need net 
be any surprise at obtaining the same results from different fig- 

ures. I view it thus, a:b : :c:d and ^ : ^::c: d,'* 

Mr. Stribbling writes : "Robinson is wrong in supposing that J 
the growth of grass is mown. I was under that impression for 
a while myself, until I drew a diagram like the following." Here 
he gives his diagram, which represents " a longitudinal section 
of the growth that would be moitm** and "a section of growth in 
the stubble." He thus concludes that the growth on the stubble 
is the most, and that Mr. R.'s result "is therefore evidently too 
much." 

Mr. Staff is of the opinion that harmonic progression is the 
only algebraic method — involving infinitesimals. He illustrates 
thus : "A man swings his scythe say once in a second, and cuts 
the small quantity p; the grass at the start is (a) or 1 in height; 

the first second he goes over the space ^' Let the growth of the 
grass in one second be i, then the second swing, or second, be goes 

over ^ , the third second — ^ , &c. We will then get for the 

1+i l+2i 

1 st condition a?(i+—+ ^ +— L_)=M. For the 

^'l i^i i^2i l+3i 1+ni 12 

2d condition j9(i+_i_+-J_+-J-^ —)=}^, For the 

^'l 1^^ 1-I-21 l+3i l+mi 21 
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3d condition i>(i+_i_+-J!_+—l \—)=—. 

1 1+i l+2f l+3» l+« 2 

The Hy m, and s stand for the number of seconds in the respecti?« 

times, 4, 9, and 18 hours. From the first we get^ in terms of i, 

and from the second i, and by substitution in the 3rd z is had. 

Perhaps i— , and would more 

l+{n—l)t l+(w~l)« l+{s—l)i 

properly be the last terms, and n, m, and s the number of terms 
respectively, and 1 the first term in each. Because the terms in 
the series are the reciprocals of an arithmetical series, it is in 
harmonic series, and the difficulty of solving the problem in this 
way would consist in obtaining a convenient expression for th« 
sum of this series. I have never pursued the investigation, and 
do not know whether it is practicable. It would offer a good 
exercise, whether successful or not, to try it. The first term, the 
last term, and the number of terms in an harmonic series to deter- 
mine the sum, would be the problem to which this reduces. It 
would, if practicable, be a grand method of proving our solution, 
which, I think, is beyond the reach of danger from sound argi- 
ment." 

Mr. Stribbling in his investigation, with his final correct view of 
the problem, brought it to a series which was harmonic, althoogh 
he did not perceive it, nor did he dispose of it further. 

We have been minute in giving the views of our correspondents 
on this problem, because it is one of considerable interest. We 
have no doubt that Prof. Bobinson will, after seeing the above, 
be willing to yield to the decision of the many. It should also be 
stated that Mr. Staff says that he can not conceive how the wither- 
ing of the grass can be consistent with the problem. 



NoTB. — After the above was set up, we received from Mr. 
Alsop a complete solution of the equation referred to, namely, 

log.(l+4r)^4 9^g^g^ He obtains the value of r by first as- 
log.(l+9r) 

suming different values, and making the necessary corrections by 
interpolation. The operation was laborious, but it ended in i 
satisfactory result, for when r==.338704 he obtained, by usin^ log- 
arithms to 7 places, .6125 exactly for the value of the fraction. 
This value it will be seen differs from Mr. Staff's in the fifth deci- 
mal place. Mr. Alsop's final result is 35.963-{>, which shows Mr. 
Staff's to be correct so far as it goes. 
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NoTB. — We propose to publish, for the benefit of quite a num- 
ber of our correspondents, a series of interesting problems, the 
solutions of which we shall not pledge ourself to publish. We 
may, however, &€ times, give the solutions of some of the most 
important. To distinguish these problems from others, we shall 
number them by the letters of the alphabet. We shall always 
acknowledge the solutions which may be sent to any of these 
problems. 

PROBLEM A.— By J. G. 

It is required to draw, geometrically, the line of quickest descent 
between the circumferences of two given circles. 

nPROBLEM B.— By J. G. 

To find the position of the line of quickest descent from the 
circumference of one circle to that of another, the former lying 
wholly within the latter. 

PROBLEM 0.— By J. G. 

To determine the line of quickest descent from one circle to 
another, the latter lying wholly within the former. 

PROBLEM D.— By J. G. 

To determine the line of longest descent from a given point to 
a given circle. 

PROBLEM E.— By J. G. 

To determine the line of longest descent between the circum- 
ferences of two given circles. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



Dear Journal : — I separated from yoar readers at Evansville, in Van- 
derbwrg county. My next place of visitation was Princeton, in Gibson 
county. This is a pleasant, quiet place, nnmbering about one thousand 
inhabitants ; and was one of the earliest settled towns in the State. It is 
noted for the prevalence of a high religious and moral tone, and conse- 
quently affords good social advantages. 



There are, at pieaent, two f ohoolB in operatioii, botk private ent^rpruei 
First, the Princeton Aoademy, under the charge of Mr. Henry T. 
Morton, aided bj his accomplished lady. The Music Department ib 
conducted by Mr& Paxton, a superior teacher, and affords excellent 
advantages. There are likewise other teachers in the various minor de- 
partments. Mr. Morton deserves great credit for his exertions to bnild 
up a good school in this place; and his success — far beyond his antici- 
pations — shows, upon the part of the citizens, a proper appreciation of 
his efforts. He has expended several thousand dollars in constructiiig 
and furnishing a school-building, surpassed by few similar structures ii 
the State. In regard to furniture, apparatus, and cabinet, he is not 
equaled by any other. 

The other school is under the supervision of Mr. Bird, formerly Pntf 
of Mathematics in Tusculum College, Tennessee. 

The citizens of Princeton support these schools liberally; and, in 
return, are enjoying the fruits of their liberality. There have been several 
• efforts made to have efficient free schools, but with very little success. 
Many of the wealthy inhabitants are opposed to these institutions ; and 
though they are in the minority, still they succeed, partly by their votes, 
and partly by overawing the votes of others, in preventing the accom- 
plishment of the enterprise. The people, therefore, despairing, for the 
present, of obtaining from these nabobs the privilege of raising by vote 
the tax necessary for free schools, are depositing their school funds, and 
waiting, as patiently as they can, for that ''brighter day coming." It is 
earnestly hoped that it may dawn soon. 

I visited Owensville in the same county. It is a small village of some 
three hundred inhabitants, and is surrounded by a beautiful and well 
cultivated district. Educational matters are entirely prostrate, here. 
There is no school-house of any kind, and no immediate prospect of 
there being one. Indeed, the majority of the people in the township are 
very hostile to schools, looking upon the whole system as a stupendous 
fraud, designed to enrich some one, they know not whom. They exceed- 
ingly regret that free schools are constitutionally provided for ; would 
rejoice in the privilege of voting them down, and ^then shout the jubilee 
of a new creation. They are peculiarly hostile to the township library, 
consider it a very wicked waste of the " people's money," and during the 
last two years, but twenty-five volumes were read. Here is Egyptian 
darkness, " so thick that it might be felt." I scarcely need say that I 
did but little for the Journal^ here. 

In Columbia, in the same county, things are in a much better con- 
dition ; they sustain their schools well, and pretty liberally patronize the 
JoumdL 

The statistics of Gibson county, for the year 1867, are the foUovirixig : 

General School-Tax levied, S4,150 

Tax for building School-Houses, - aoae 

Cost of Criminal Jurisprudence, ^1,600: 
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Popalation, Gensat of 1860, 10,ttl. 

Namber over 20 wbo can neither read nor write, - - . 1,128. 

Knox coanty came next in course. Yincennes, its county seat, is the 
oldest town in the West, hairing been settled the next year after Philadel- 
phia. It numbers some two thousand inhabitants, and is a pleasant, 
though not a stirring place. In educational matters there has generally 
been a great delinquency. Public schools are mostly kept open three or 
four months, until the school funds are exhausted, when numerous private 
enterprises spring up during the summer, to give way again for the 
annual dispensation of a few dollars from the general school fund. 

Some three years since, the Trustees of the Vincennes University, in 
a suit with our State University, received some sixty thousand dollars. 
With a part of this they have established a school under the supervision 
of the Rev. R. M. Chapman, assisted by Mr. S. B. Allen. I visited the 
school, and was much pleased. The Trustees have been quite fortunate 
in the selection of their teachers. A small but neat building has been 
erected for a female department. Under the present management, I fear 
Vincennes will not be benefited by her $60,000. It will have a tendency 
to put off, indefinitely, the organization of an efficient system of free 
schools. This University, as it is termed, will be supported by the rich, 
and defended from the very poor by high tuition fees. And of the class 
just named, Vincennes has, probably, a greater number than any other 
town of the same size in the State. Were the arrangement made by 
which the University should serve as a high school, free to all classes of 
the place, and then the subordinate schools supported by a tax, an 
amount of good would be realized by all the citizens, which will not be 
likely to be felt under the present management. 

There is an excellent parochial academy in the vicinity of Vincennes, 
under the care of Mr. Alexander. 

Knox county exhibits the following statistics for the last year : 

General School-Tax levied, $4,071. 

Tax for building School-Houses, - - - -4 - - $880. 

Cost of Criminal Jurisprudence, $1,200. 

Population, Census of 1860, 11,084. 

Knmber over 20 who can neither read nor write, - - - 670. 

I next visited Sullivan county. Sullivan, the county seat, is a small, 
but pleasant village, and is slowly increasing in population. There is 
but a small amount of educational spirit, here, which is manifested by the 
condition of the schools and the school-building. Of the latter there is 
nothing deserving the name. The schools are kept in a miserable, dilap- 
idated, old building — once the county seminary. It is illy suited to the 
purposes of teaching, and is uncomfortable in the last degree. It is 
i«ally a disgrace to the place ; and, most fortunately for its reputation, 
stands in the rear of the town, so that it is not likely to be seen, unless 
especially inquired for. Mr. G. Anderson was the teacher in charge ; 
and seemed disposed to do his duty, if the house and its furniture would 
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onlj let him. NotwithstandiBf^ all this, SuUiTan hai several citizens who 
feel an interest in schools. Thej are good, but there are two few of them. 
I obtained, here, seyeral snbsmbers for the J<nimal. 

Carlisle, in the same conntj, is smaller than her^ister SnUiyan, but far 
ahead of her in edncational enterprise. She has made arrangements for 
putting up, daring the present year, a good school-building, well supplied 
with all needful appliances ; and intends to introduce the graded system, 
during the coming fall This enterprise speaks well for the citizens of 
this place ; and it is earnestly hoped that they may realize all their antici- 
pations. 

There are two other schools of the higher order, in this county— one 
at New Lebanon, under the care of Mr. Allen ; the other at Merom, 
superintended by Mr. Humphrey. I had not an opportunity to visit them, 
but heard that they were good schools, and well sustained. 

Sullivan county is far in the rear in educational matters. There is bat 
little interest manifested in schools, generally ; and in many parts of the 
county there is decided opposition to a free school system. Several of 
her public men and politicians are hostile to the measure, and pnblicly 
and privately throw the weight of their influence in the opposing scale. 

Sullivan, or at least a portion of her citizens, petitioned the last Legis- 
lature for the repeal of the School System, and when it was found that 
the Constitution made it obligatory upon the Legislature to provide such 
« system, it was sought to accomplish the same end by moving an indefi- 
nite suspension of the system. It is scarcely necessary to add, that even 
this last attempt signally failed. It is by no means pleasant to record 
such facts ; they are both discreditable and discouraging. It is hoped, 
however, that Sullivan will awake, ere long, to her true interests. Her 
agricultural resources are excellent, and rapidly developing ; and in most 
other things her citizens are enterprising. 

Truly yours, E. P. C. 

Notes bt the Way. — In accordance with previous arrangement, I 
met a company of Teachers at Newcastle, Henry county, on the after- 
noon of the 23d. The County Association of Teachers had been formed 
about three months. Among the moving spirits, are Einley, Pearson, 
Macy, Spencer, Fawcette, and others. During the day-time, instructions 
were given on the branches usually taught in Public Schools, and on 
Didactics. Each evening, lectures were delivered on the subject of School 
Reform, to citizens and teachers. 

Newcastle has a fine school-building, but at present vacant for want 
of a teacher. Schools have never been graded, nor free except while the 
public money lasts. The prospeet for improvement in the schools of this 
county is fair. A fine Association of determined, working teachers, will 
make an influence that will bring about the desired result 

By the courtesy of J. S. Ferris, Esq., the gentlemanly Auditor, I present 
the following statistics : 
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Amount of Public Funds receiTed for Schools, 98,626.76. 

Amount raised during past year for building School-Houses, $13,076.33. 
Number of Scholars numbered in the county, ... 7,413. 

Henry county appreciates the labor and talent of her teachers. Mr. 
Einley, a prominent teacher, is her Senator. Mr. J. S. Ferris, a noted 
teacher for 17 years, is Auditor. Several others, once leading teachers, 
now hold her most responsible offices. 

Friday 27th, found us at Carthage, Rush county. Citizens and teachers 
convened to listen to what might be said. This is a settlement of Friends, 
who have for years supported good private schools. Nearly every family 
has teachers in it, and the whole community is noted for intelligence and 
interest in education. Of course a Teachers' Association was formed. 
Daniel Clark was elected President, and Miss E. W. Thornburgh Sec- 
retary. It will meet once each month. 

No difficulty in getting intelligent teachers to work, forming Associ- 
ations, and holding Institutes. 

Mr. Samuel Crowe, a gentleman of fine attainments, and the right 

spirit, has taught the classical schools for the Friends, during the past 

winter, and will continue here. 

J. H. 



[From the New York Teacher.] 

The Induka State Teachers' Association held its annual meeting 
at Indianapolis, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. About two hundred teachers were 
in attendance — the brawn for an educational interest yet destined to 
become potential. The order of talent was higher than I have witnessed 
in Illinois or New York ; still the business tact was not ahead. Indiana 
is a state of colleges, and these were largely represented in the associ- 
ation. The addresses delivered were generally interesting, but too long. 
I liked better the Illinois custom of cutting them down to twenty minutes 
eacL 

The Indiana and Illinois associations both employ state agents, a &ct 
to which they owe much of their prosperity. I think that if this policy 
had been well tried in our own State, it would have done more than any 
other agency yet employed to enhance the importance of the teacher, and 
elevate the calling into a profession. B. P. Cole, of Evansville, is the 
agent now employed in Indiana. 

The School Journal has just completed the first year of its existence, 
some hundreds of dollars in hand. The economy has been too rigid, it 
must be confessed, but then freedom from debt is an acme to which many 
of our journals do not attain. As a rule, up here, those which receive 
assistance from the legislatures fare the hardest — none of them meeting 
expenses, while the others are all clear and in full sail. 

Most, I think all the state associations west, hold two meetings each 
year. There is little partisan spirit in the matter of electing officers — a 
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ftw minutes being sufficient to do the whole business. There" if, howerer, 
the usual vanity of debating ; many offer resolutions, and oppose motions, 
appilfently for the sole purpose of making a speech, getting their names 
into print and themsdves advertised. 

The zeal for educational improvement, subjecUvtly^ is very high among 
the teachers of Indiana. Although only a third as many were in attend- 
ance as at the Illinois association, they surpassed them in subscribing for 
educational papers. Twenty-five subscriptions were received for the 
American Journal of Education, and about eight hundred for the In- 
diana School Journal Educational works of all kinds seem to be libe^ 

« 

ally patronized. 

The school legislation is defective. Only a moderate fund exists to 
support schools, and the governor recommended in his message that it 
should be expended to pay the State debt, leaving taxation to pay for 
teachers. 

Some of the educational men favor the establishment of a normal 
school, but it is not feasible. Mr. Mills, late superintendent, advocates 
the creation of several sueh institutions, to hold winter and summer ses- 
sions, and employ the spring and autumnal vacations in conducting 
teachers' institutes in the several counties. It is a magnificent plan, onlj 
it would soon work the normal school professors to deatL 

There is a great deal of zeal for teachers' institutes, but it is not ac- 
cording to knowledge. The sessions are too short, not exceeding a week; 
and the conductors are generally expected to pay their own expenses and 
work for nothing. Railroad fare is higher, and other expenses are as 
high, as in New York. 

The Illinois legislature seems determined to try the back track in edu- 
cational matters. The educational committees are made up, however, of 
the best men in each house ; but party spirit was high. One party stole 
from the other the organization of the house of representatives, which 
complicates matters. A bill has already been introduced to repeal the 
act creating a superintendent of public instruction, also the free scliool 
law. But I do not think it will be reported, or acted on by the legislatore. 

The county school commissioners take charge of the school moneysi 
license teachers, visit schools, etc., for $2 a day. It is proposed to abolish 
this office and create nine state commissioners, at a more liberal salary. 
But if this should be done, the state superintendent would be again united 
with the department of state. 

Both the retiring governor and Gov. Bissell are warm friends of sdioola 
It has, however, been too much the rage to amend the school laws, now 
almost incapable of intelligent construction. There can not be steady 
prosperity in educational matters till a permanent policy is adopted and 
persisted in till it approximates the character of an institution. I verily 
believe that if Sup't Rice was in office at Springfield or Indianapolis, 
with his usual power to operate, school matters would amount to more 
than they are likely to do, for some time to come. 



Bui in the West, edaofttioa adyancea. The schools are in advance of 
Eastern New York. The teachers are alive; the standard of qnalifica- 
tions is higher than in New York ; and I rather think employment is 
more permanent and compensation more liberal A. W. 



Mr. £. P. Cole, Agent of the State Teachers' Association since Oc- 
tober let, 1866, is aboat retiring from this position. The Association 
is much indebted to Mr. Cole for his &ithfnl labors in behalf of the in- 
terests of the School Journal, and of Education. He has visited and 
<uukva86ed many of the most unpromising parts of the State, generally 
with good success. He has visited not merely the larger places in the 
•different counties, but he has gone into the small villages and the country 
districts. In this work he has been often obliged to resort to the method 
of locomotion which Bayard Taylor used in his first tour through Europe. 
But this, although somewhat tedious and uncomfortable to him, has 
•enabled him, through the pages of the JounwU, to give us a more accu* 
rate idea of Educational matters, in a large part of our State, than ceuld 
have been obtained in any other way. 

The pictures which he has drawn are dark ones indeed, but it is best 
to know the truth. If the citizens of any State have a greater woric to 
do than we have, we pity them. In view of the &cts which Mr. Cole's 
letters have revealed, we must not expect too much, or look too soon for 
the result of our labors. Let us ranember that the harvest comes not 
in the spring-time, and let us be willing, with earnest hearts and patient 
hope, to work and wait " for the good time coming." 

Now what are the facts in regard to our schools? They are briefly 
these. We have a State tax which will only supply our schools with 
teachers j at moderate salaries, fer two or three months in the year. As a 
necessary eonsequsnce we have a large uMJority of teachers in the State 
who are entirely unfitted for their work. Large portions of our State, 
#hole courities almost, have no firee schools, or bad none last year. In 
many oounties free Bchools are almost disreputable. The wealthy educate 
their children at private institu^ns. The poor are not educated at all. 
The educated, through self-interest, are opposed to the school law, and 
the ignorant because they know no better. In many of our large cities 
even, either no free schools exist, or they are cramped by snch a narrow 
policy that they are little better than none. 

This is the real state of the case here in Indiana. It is much worse 
than we had supposed. We do not say these things because we wish to 
discourage, or because we feel discouraged, but we like to know the truth, 
and we are willing that others should know it We are sorrj to see some 
of our best teachers wearying of the work and entering private schools. 
However valuable these may be, they are not what we need. Indiana 
must have an efficient free school system. Have we not sufficient moral 
courage to devote ourselves to the accomplishment of this work, with all 
the discouragements which are before us ? 
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Statb Aobkt. — The Eltecntire Ck>mmittee of the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciatioQ, desirous of carrying out the views of the Association, as ex- 
pressed at its last meelnng, and of promoting the cause of Education 
permanentlj in our State, have engaged Mr. J. Hjjwty to enter the field 
as State Agent, to pommence the twenty-third of MarcL 

Thr Agent will devote as much time as practicable to holding Teachers' 
Meetings, forming Teachers' Associations, and holding Institutes, lectur- 
ing to citizens on the subject of Public School Education, and obtaining 
subscriptions for the Indiana School Journal. 

In order that he may reach as many counties as possible during the 
spring and summer, it is thought desirable to have his labors as brief as 
may be consistent with the interest of the cause, in the several counties 
where he may visit 

It is earnestly hoped that he will meet with a prompt and efficient co- 
operation from teachers and friends of Education, in every section of the 
State. The Agent will be ready to visit those portions of the State where 
teachers and educational men may desire his labors. 

Mr. Hurty's experience in holding Institates, his position as Superin- 
tendent of Union Schools for the last nine years, eminently fit him fiir 
the work which the Association has undertaken. 

It is hoped that by the combined labors of Agent, Teachers, and 
friends of Education in all parts of the State, the way will be prepared 
for holding a large number of Institutes during the next fall and winter. 
The work is one in which every teacher should take special interest, and 

all citizens aid in carrying forward. 

* """•"^■"""^ 

J. HuRTT, Agent of the State Teachers' Association, will visit Marion 
county about the middle of this month. He proposes then to visit Han- 
cock, Boone» Hendricks, Hamilton, Putnam, Parke, Montgomery, Tippe- 
canoe, Carroll, and Cass, in order. Any eommnnieations relative to 
his official duties, can be directed to the resident Editor of the School 
Jowmalj at Indianapolis. As tar as can be, his plan of operations will 
oe published, firom time to time, in the Joumal, and we earnestly invite 
the active co-operation of the teachers in the work in which he is engaged. 
With it he can do much in every county : without it, the means of the 
Association will be expended to little purpose. 



OUR EXCHANGES. 



In the March number of the Journal we noticed some of our ex:- 
changes. We briefly continue this in the present number, so that Teach- 
ers who wish to become acquainted with the Educational literature and 
school statistics of other States, may know the address of the various 
Journals of Education, which within a few years have sprung up in most 
of the Northern States. 
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Our own J^wmal^ though now enterinft its sixteenth month, finds itself 
already the elder brother of several of the family, and we are expecting 
to see soon on our exchange list, ^'The Minnesota Teacher/' and eren 
the " Eanzas School Jonrnal," that is, proTided Border Raffianism doea 
not succeed in expelling Freedom and Education both, from the latter 
territory. 

Among the oldest Educational Journals are the " Massachusetts Teach- 
er" and the " New York Teacher." The former we haye known from its 
commencement, but can not say that we prized it highly till last year, 
when it passed into the editorial care of Prof Crosby, who made it one 
of the very best of Journals. This year Prof Crosby has retired, and the 
Resident Editor is A. M. Qay, under whose charge it preseryes its former 
excellence. Subscribers should address James Robinson k Co., Boston, 
Mass. " The New York Teacher " has many admirers. We always read 
it with interest Its circulation is large, though from some cause its 
pecuniary success has not been as satisfactory as that of many inferior 
Journals; so at least we judge from the fact that the Teachers* Associ- 
ation, at its late meeting, disposed of its interest in it for a term of 
years, to Mr. James Cruikshank, of Albany, N. Y., who is now both Ed- 
itor and Publisher, assisted, however, by a corps of Editors i^pointed by 
the Association. In size, literary merit, and all that makes a School 
Journal valuable, in our opinion, there are none published superior to the 
two above mentioned. 

In addition to these, there is the "Rhode Island School master," 
occupying a somewhat different position from any of our School Journals, 
always interesting, having fewer professional articles, although the every- 
day life of the school-room comes in for a proper share of attention. 
Teachers will find this an eminently practical work. Address Robert 
Allyn, Providence, R. I. 

" The Connecticut Journal," we know but little about We do not get 
it once in six months. Either Uncle Sam or the mailing agent is very 
much in fault When last we heard of it, some three months or more 
ago, it was published at New Britain, Ct 

New Hampshire, also, has now a Journal This is the youngest chick 
of. the family, but it commences its life with a lusty crow, and in the first 
■nmber informs us that it means to be ahead of us all. Success to it 
It aims high, and although it has not hit the sun, it has made a very 
good beginning. Address Rev. Wm. L. Gage, Manchester, N. H. 

Of Western Journals, " The Ohio Journal of Education "* is the oldesti 
being now in its^ sixth year. " The Michigan Journal of Education " 
comes next; this is now in its fourth volume. "The Illinois Teacher" 
is one year younger, while the "Wisconsin Journal of Education" has 
just completed its first year, being two months our junior. We see by 
our exchanges that we have still a younger brother, born somewhere in 
Iowa, whose face we have not yet seen. This babe of the family we shall 
walcome right heartily. Iowa is the garden of the "West, and it will no 
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h% long before sdiools there will take equal rank with those in any West- 
ern State. 

Of these Western Journals, all are good. They contain more school 
statistics and are of more local interest than our Eastern exchanges. 
They record the Educational growth of States which are developing their 
resources with a rapidity to which the East is a stranger, and from this 
circumstance, possess an interest with which Eastern Journals can not 
be inyested, howerer superior they may be in other respects. The Ohio 
Journal is published at Ck>lumbus, Ohio, J. D. Caldwell, Editor. The 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, John M. Gregory, Editor. The Illinois at 
Peoria, C. K Hovey, Editor. The Wisconsin at Bacine, Resident 
Editor, Jno. O. McMynn. 

We have, also, the " Pennsylvania School Journal," which is very 
much devoted to matters of local interest, such as reports of Associations, 
&c. It has especial interest for the Teachers of that State. The Editor 
is Thos. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, Penn., author of a very valuable 
work on School Architecture. 

Kentucky and North GaroUna alone, of the Slave States, have estab- 
lished School Journals. The former, a sixteen page work, is published 
at Louisville, Ey., at 60 ets. per year. The latter is published quarteo-ly, 
at 26 cts. per year, at Raleigh. 

Of other exchanges, we have only time new to mention ' one of the 
most valuable, namely, the " Scalpel," Edited by Edward R. Dixon, and 
published in New York city. Price, f I per year. Among all our ex- 
changes we have none which we like to read better than this. It is 
always racy and vigorous, and it cuts ri^ and l%tt into the antiquatei 
conservative notions ^ a profession whieh is noted for its old fo^sms. 
Teachers, subscribe for the '^Scalpel" After having taken it once, 
you ifould not willingly be without it 



BOOK NOTICES. 



We call attention to the new and valuable works which are advertised 
in this number of the Journal Hickling, Swan & Brewer advertise a 
Series of Readers by Geo. S. Hillard, of &ston, one of the best scholars 
in the country, and possessed of the finest literary taste. Cowperthwait 
& Co. have another Geography nearly ready, which they tlunk will con- 
tain everything which is valuable in other Geographies, and sometliing 
more. We wiU notice this again at some other time. There has been 
another change in Geographies recommended by th^ Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Prof. Mills recently substituted McNally's and Mon- 
teith's for Cornell's. Prof. Larrabee has restored the old order of things. 
Teachers and Boards of Education will most probably take the liberty to 
judge for themselves, and not only McNally and Cornell, but also Colton 
and Mitchell will come in for their share of attention. 

We are much indebted to publishers for copies of new publications, but 
as much matter has been already crowded out of this number, we must 
deli&y further notice till next time. 
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EFFECTS OF EDUCATION ON THE EXTERNAL MAN.* 

LiviDg as we do in an age distinguished above every other for 
its intense devotion to scientific investigation, and for its philan- 
thropic exertions to disseminate knowledge among all classes of 
society and conditions of men, we may well ask, *< what are the 
effects of education on the external man ?*' The effects upon the 
internal man the scholar alone can feel. They, like the odors of 
flowers, are too subtile for analysis, too ethereal for language. I 
know not how better to describe them, than to call them a holy 
fragrance in which the soul lives, grows strong, and becomes like 
its Creator. Nature is an enchanted garden to the truly educated 
man. He admires every thing around him, for there is no work 
of God which is not admirable. Nature wears a constant smile 
for him, because his heart has been softened and chastened by the 
love of the harmony in nature. 

These internal effects find a faint and imperfect expression in 
the countenance, and the deportment of life. It is this expression, 
imperfect as it is, that clothes an educated man with power, and 
surrounds him with an influence as penetrating as it is ennobling. 
These external effects or expressions stop not short with the 
scholar. They are seen by all. Their influence is silent but fear- 
ful. They are the external man ; that is, the man as he appears 
to the world in manners and words. Of a few of these effects we 
shall briefly treat to-day. The subject is too extensive for the fif- 
teen minutes allowed us. 



* Read before the Wayne County Teachers' Association, held at Dublin, 
Feb. 7th, 1857 — by A. Hastings Boss. Requested for publication in this Jour 
nal. 
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Before enlarging upon the effects of education upon manners and 
morals, we beg leave to speak of another subject which falls legiti- 
mately under our notice. 

The social condition in which men are born is almost an insep 
ara' le barrier to their elevation above it. A few mav rise above; 
but the vast majority will tread the beaten track of their fathers. 
If elevated at all, they are elevated by the scarcely perceptible 
increment of each generation. In a savage community, all are 
savages. In a cultivated community, all are more or less culti- 
vated. How does a community pass from a savage to a civilized 
state? Is it by a simultaneous movement of all the people ? Cer 
tainly it is not. Foreign influence it is true has elevated a few 
people quite rapidly ; but if left to themselves they would have 
remained savages or advanced but slowly. At the begi ruling of 
their progress a few start forward alone. They make the best 
weapons, tan the best skins, build the best huts. Others follow 
them who advance still farther. They t( o pass away, and others 
follow ; each successive few adding to the knowledge of their gen- 
eration. After n^any generations have passed, this savage people 
emerge f.om ba.barism and are called an enlightened natitm. It 
was by the use of tangible things that tl.ey acconij)lished what 
has already been done ; and it must be by tangible things that, we 
can hope to elevate the people. 

Thus it is now : a few whom we call educated men lead the 
way. They are strewing monuments of their genius on every 
hand to encourage the people on. Railroads and steamboats a e 
palpable objects. Every body must see them. They conae to 
our very doors They shriek in our very ears. We look, and 
look, and never tire. Who can estimate the vast influence of rail- 
roads on civilization, running to and fro over entire continents as 
they soon will do! National prejudices are passing rapidly away, 
even now, before their onward march. The iron rail binds many 
hostile nations together. Each rail is a bond of love, drawing the 
people into intercourse, into ntimacy with each other, ^hieh in. 
tcrcourse and intimacy naturally beget esteem and love. In Eu- 
rope a peasant may dine with his national enemies, and return tu 
tell his child en at night how polite and kind hearted are the foes 
of his country. His father had terrified him in youth with tales of 
strange cruelty. He has seen the monsters of those tales, and 
found them like himself, human and kind. By the cheapness and 
ease of traveling, railroads have rendered another important serv- 
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tee to buraanify. The large cities, the seats of science and art, 
are now made accessible to the countryman. Were it not for rail- 
roads, the yearly exhibitions of art and science could be patron- 
ized only by those dwelling in the vicinity. By means of the cars, 
the masses now mingle t<»gether fretly. ISectional prejudices and 
local animosities can not long exist where there is familiarity. I 
look upon the railroad with admiration. It is the harbinger of 
better times. > 

A locomotive is an object of beauty. It is also a monument of 
civilization. The very appearance of one in any village is stimu- 
lating to genius, and promotive of intelligence. You may ask, 
what has this to do with the subject under consideration? Much, 
every way. 

We have touched upon one only of the external effects of edu- 
cation. We have but dimly portrayed its influence on man. Need 
we speak of other effects ? Need we speak of the conveniencies, 
the luxuries of life ; of the loom that weaves the nicest carpets, 
and the little instrument that sews them ? Need we mention statu- 
ary, printing, books of every kind, and show their effects upon 
us 1 We will only ask, whence come all these ? They came from 
the scholar, from the educated man — is the only answer that can 
be given Contrast ( ur condition with that of savage nations, and 
what do we find as the exfionent of our superiority ] Is it not the 
conveniencies, the comforts of life that surround us on every hand? 
The educated man has given us these. By these comforts we are 
rendered happier and better. If we were born savages, unques- 
tionably we should be savages to-day. We were born for a hap- 
pier destiny by looking upon a better condition when first we saw 
the light. 

But we must hasten to the other part of the subject. We are 
here to speak of the effects of education on the morals and man- 
ners (»f men. And when we mention or speak of the truly edu- 
cated man, we do not mean those men who have studied one branc") 
of knowledge only. Such men are generally styled self-made 
men. We exi lude them, from the fact that they have too palpably 
overlooked the highest end of education. They may well repre- 
sent their condition by the words of the poet: 

" We do squint 
Each throngh bis loophole, and then deem heaven 
Is but the patch we see." 
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Men traly educated exert a chastening influence wherever they 
go. Their whole course of study has been ennobling. It has 
brought them into immediate connection with the harmony of na- 
ture. Studying as they must the principles of all the sciences, 
they can not but derive great benefit from the congruity and order 
that pervade them. Their passions are less strong, theii' desires 
less ardent from this very study of harmony. The power of edu- 
cation to soften the manners and smooth the asperities of charac- 
ter is of vast consequence to morality and religion. The educated 
man must be gentlemanly and kind to all. His education teaches 
him this. And by the constant exercise of these higher and bet- 
tior traits, he exhibits a beauty and symmetry of character which 
the uneducated can seldom attain, but which they must always 
admire. 

Again, an educated man is brought into as.<:ociation with the 
master spirits of the past by means of books. These books con- 
tain the choicest thoughts and feelings of past generations. Id 
this way he becomes acquainted with the valuable lessons whieb 
the past teaches. And, laying these lessons to heart, he looks 
upon men as brothers, though often erring and fickle. He treats 
all men with kindness and esteem, find them where he may. From 
his treasury of knowledge he brings forth enough to win the cod- 
fidence of all who know him. Moreover, rendered commanding by 
the strength of his mind, by vigor and clearness of thought, and 
also rendered courteous from his knowledge of men, the influence 
of the truly educated man must be great and abiding in the socie« 
ty in which he moves. 

By cultivation our sympathies are also enla**ged. We feel the 
joy and pain of others as much as our own. The savage has fe^ 
wants and few joys. To eat and to sleep are his pleasures. With 
an educated people the case is very different. There are a thou- 
sand little things, which we can not name, that go to make life 
pleasant. If they are wanting, life is a burden. These the edu- 
cated feel and supply. By the number of these wants we may 
judge of a nation's advancement. 

But the effects of education on the external man can not be bet- 
ter illustrated than by contrasting two communities, the one intel- 
ligent, the other ignorant. The former is generally virtuous : the 
latter vicious. Thrift and plenty mark the former. Theft and 
squalor characterize the latter. The former treats a stranger with 
attention, and opens its library to him : the latter treats a stranger 
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\7ith coldness, and leaves to him the solitude of its streets. The 
members of the intelligent community invite the stranger to their 
homes, talk to him of new publications, of the advance in science, 
of some discovery in art, and entertain him with music : the mem- 
bers of the ignorant community congregate on the street-corners 
to see the stranger pass, soil his boots with their vile expectoration, 
greet him with a vulgar laugh, and leave him with an oath. On 
the. Sabbath the former go to church : the latter meet at the village 
bar-room. The former sing psalms to God: the latter tell their 
ribald stories. The former are sociable, polite, and pleasing: the 
latter are unsociable, rude, and disgusting. This imperfect con- 
trast will appear in its true light, if you examine but slightly the 
communities around you. 

We will add, iu concluding this very imperfect sketch, that a 
nation is indebted to educated men for its prosperity. The world 
must look to them for the amelioration of society, for improve- 
ments in science and art, and for the removal of error and dark- 
ness from the minds of men. 



THE DESIKE OF KNOWLEDGE, AS A MEANS OF 

EDUCATION. 



DuGALD Stewart says, in his Active and Moral Powers of 
Man, that "A strong curiosity, properly directed, may be justly 
considered as one of the most important elements in philosophical 
genius; and, accordingly, there is no circumstance of greater 
consequence in education than to keep the curiosity always awake, 
and to turn it to useful pursuits." 

A desire of knowledge, or the principle of curiosity, manifests 
itself very early in children. Hence the eagerness with which 
they examine everything new that is placed in their hands. Let 
the father announce \o his little children that he has brought with 
him, from the toy-shop, a very beautiful and curious toy, which he 
intends to show them on the morrow, and with what anxiety will 
they seek to find out what it is 1 Young children are delighted 
with the stories of their grand-mother and grand-father, and will 
sit in almost breathless silence for an hour, listening to the narra- 
tion of some bold adventure. At a more advanced age, the desire 
of knowledge is not so strong, in a greater number of children. 
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The young plant quickly shoots from the ground and looks thdfty 
for a few days, but for want of proper culture it is soon choked 
with weeds, and comes to naught. 

By a singular process, the father of Dr. Alexander Murray, the 
celebrated Orientalist, cultivated the desiie of knowledge in his 
son. The old grntleman purchased him a catechism, but ** as it 
was too good a book,'* using his own language, *• for me to handle 
at all times, it was generally locked up, and he, throughout the 
winter, drew the figures of the letters for me, in his written hand, 
on the b(»ard of an old wW c«r<7, with the black end of an ex- 
tinguished leather stem, or root, snatched from the fire. I soon 
learned all the alphabet in this form, and became writer as well as 
reader.*' He was taught that a book was no trifiing thing ; and 
knowledge was held out to him in an attractive garb. 

I once had a boy about twelve years of age, to attend my school, 
who had never attended school before, notwithstanding he could 
read and spell, but could not pronounce well. He told me that 
his mother had taught him his letters, and to spell a little but that 
his step-father had often punished him for using his book. He 
could only learn by stealing away to the cornfield or barn, which 
he frequently and habitually did. Owing to the encouragement he 
received from his mother and friends, and the discouragement 
from his step-father, he had acquired an inordinate desire of knowl- 
edge ; so that in one term of school he advanced farther than others 
who had been attending two years. 

If parents only knew the strength of this desire, and bow to 
cultivate it, and would take the pains, wonders could and would 
be worked in the field of knowlt dge. Children, when young, are 
inquisitive and often weary the lalience of thtir pareiit« by asking 
them questions, which seem to them frivolous, and many of which 
they can not answer. Too ofteTi in such cases the parent discour- 
ages the child from asking others, and thus by the time he is able 
to be sent to school, his desire of knowledge has become inactive, 
and he is an inattentive, stupid child. It is true that the desire is 
so strong in some children that it ^ill not in this way become in- 
active, but as a general thing it will. 8ir Isaac Newton was a dull 
boy in the school-room till the age of twelve, >\hen he had his am- 
bition aroused, which awakened the desire of knowledge. The 
desire of knowledge seems to have been awakened anew at an early 
age in Daniel Webster, by a sympathy for his father when he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for Congress, and by his father's encour- 
agement. 
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The skillful teacher will endeavor, by every means in his power, 
to awaken in his dull pupils an ardent love of learning, and if he 
succeeds in awakening such a love, he has accomplished more 
than half the work of educating the pupil. Many of the most 
eminent men of all ages were remarkably d ill and inattentive in 
their early school-days. Clavius, a great mathematician, was so 
stupid in his boyhood, that his teacher could do nothing with him 
till he tried him in geometry. Berzelius, the eminent Swedish 
chemist, left school for the university, with the words, " Indifferent 
in behavior and of doubtful hope,** scored against his name ; and 
he narrowly escaped being turned from the university. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan was pronounced an "incorrigible dolt,'* by his 
teacher. Walter Scott was credited with having the thickest skull 
in the school ; and Dr. Scott, the commentator, was not able to 
compose a theme when twelve years old. 

Milton, Swift, Goldsmith, Shakspeare, Dryden, Dr. A Clark, 
and many others were quite unpromising in youth. But all these, 
some by one circumstance and some by another, had the principle 
of curiosity awakened in them. When this principle is properly 
awakened, and the mind has sipped of the sweets of knowledge, 
it is, as it were, made fast, in a tide of investigation that moves 
faster and faster as it approaches the ocean of omniscience. Dr. 
J ihnson, using his own terms, was so dull and inattentive that the 
Greek and Latin had to be whipped into him. But in after life he 
needed no such incentive to induce him to perform the greatest 
literary work that ever has been accomplished in the same time. 

When a desire of knowledge is properly awakened, no obstacle 
will be too great to be surmounted. Humble station is no obstacle, 
as in the case of Linnaeus, Ben Johnson, Hayden, Hayne, Opie, 
and thousands of others. Extreme poverty is no obstacle, and 
seems to be rather favora])le, as in the case of Erasmus, Kepler, 
Lagrange, Dr. Parr, Tastell, Davies, Humboldt, and many others. 
Exile or imprisonment is no obstacle. Blindness is overcome with 
but little effort, as in the case of Milton, Homer, and others. In- 
deed there is no obstacle, a deep seated desire of knowledge will 
not surmount. Almost every avenue to the soul may be shut up, 
and yet the mind wUl go torth frum its prison-walls to bask in tl e 
sunshine of knowledge, and revel among the varied beauties that 
are everywhere to be seen in nature. 

Let the teachers of our country have the importance of this 
principle before them, and let them endeavor, by every means, to 
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awaken an active curiosity in their pupils, and the effect would be 
great. There is not a country school of twenty-five pupils that 
has not within it a mind capable of high culture ; and if means 
were furnished, and the right direction given to such minds, in less 
than half a century many Newtons, Keplers, and Herschels 
might rise up to astonish the world with their researches. 

E. M. J. 



SCHOOL VISITATIONS. 



No complaint is more common from teachers, than that " par* 
ents will not visit the school." Every teacher knows the great 
influence of parental visits upon the general interest of the school : 
hence he feels an anxiety to have what he rarely gets. ** How 
shall I get parents to visit the school ?*' is frequently asked ; ** not 
one has called during the quarter." And one Principal of a Sem- 
inary stated publicly, on examination day, that not more than three 
parents had visited it during the year. 

The indifference of parents and citizens is a great fault, and 
much to be regretted, and teachers should set themselves to work 
to change the habit. The question id asked, kow can it be done 1 
Like everything else of importance, by hard work and well direct- 
ed skill. 

Experience of some ten years in Public Graded Schools proves 
to me that the thing is not only possible, but comparatively easy 
to be attained. 

When anything is to be brought about, a teacher should lay his 
plans carefully, and when formed, steadily execute them. 

First, a teacher must waken up his scholars, excite them in 
their studies, and get up a pride for the school. If he cap not do 
this, he can never reach the community, and had better give up 
all hopes of success. 

If he can succeed in arousing the ambition and energy of his 
pupils, he may feel confident of succeeding in getting out the par- 
ents. After the teacher has created interest among his pupils* let 
him see the directors and some other prominent men in his dis- 
trict or town. Get their promise to be present at school on a^n ap- 
pointed day, invite every parent that he sees to visit the school at 
that time, give general notice to the scholars that directors, cler- 
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gy, and parents are coming. Let them be prepared witl^ extra 
exercises of interest, brisk and varied, such as declamations, con- 
cert recitations, and readings, mental arithmetic or geography , 
and whatever else the age of the pupils will admit of. When the time 
comes, go through with all the exercises that were prepared. Some 
will be present, perhaps but few, but a beginning has been made; 
you have set the people to talking about the tchooU favorably^ 
Appoint another day for similar exercises, and urge all to be pres- 
ent. You have but to tax the ingenuity to vary the exercises, the 
perseverance to visit parents, and the skill to interest pupils, to se- 
cure the attention of every parent. 

The teacher who never or rarely sees parents in school, may 
charge himself with 95 per cent, of the blame for it, and has only 
to try the experiment suggested, to be convinced of the fact. But 
few parents will attend merely from a sense of duty. They must be 
interested when they visit, and when pleased, they will not fail to 
attend, and induce others to accompany them. To teach an effir 
cient school, requires energy, skill, and learning. These, properly 
directed, will enable any one of ordinary perseverance to succeed ; 
without them, he ought not to engage in a work so important, in- 
volving the present and future interest of immortal beings. 

J. H. 



MORAL INSTRUCTION. 



I notice in the last number of the JoumaU a communication 
from the " Mass. Teacher," gravely asking various questions on 
the subject of *' morals" in schools. The impression left on my 
mind on reading it, was that the writer considers it only specu- 
lative philosophy to suppose that moral instruction can be practi- 
cally imparted in public schools, that only visionary teachers 
speak of it, and that his questions are put with the supposition 
that they can not be seriously answered; and from its silent inser- 
tion in the Journal, I was left to fear, that the author's apprehen- 
sions were half-echoed. 

I conceive the proper answer to these questions too near the 
basis of correct education, to be overlooked ; and shall offer a few 
sentiments as the result of experience and reflection. 

10 
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The great source of fear on this sabject is the strong an- 
tipathy felt to sectarian views ; but any intelligent teacher, how- 
ever much his predilection for a particular religious profession, 
can find enough to do, without teaching sectarianism; and 
should he now and then chance to utter a sentiment on a disputed 
text, I would rather have morality taught under such circum- 
stances, than not taught at all. 

The writer says, the " how and when'* are with him '• of the 
greatest import." I would answer by saying, make the Bible a 
text-book, and apply its morality to the little community around. 
For many years past, I have devoted half an hour eaqh day to 
Scripture recitation. Take for the lesson, say the second chapter 
of Matthew. I would endeavor to have the direction, distance, 
dbc, of Palestine fixed on the minds of the pupils. They might 
have their maps before them and trace it out. Jerusalem should 
be found as its capital, and Bethlehem pointed out as the city of 
David, a few miles southward. I would call their attention to the 
fact of its being a conquered province under the Roman Gk>veni- 
ment ; that the Emperor had sent Herod there to be King of the 
Jews. I would have them hunt up Persia, whence the wise men 
probably came. They might then refer to the prophecies relating 
to the birth of our Saviour, and notice their fulfillment, and thus 
on and on would the subject lead us from day to day. Greogra- 
phy, history, the manners and customs of the Jews, the animals and 
plants, the nations then upon the earth, their religion and learning; 
governing my subjects to suit my time and the age of my pupils. 
So much for a systematic plan — a plan that need no more ran into 
sectarianism than geology or arithmetic. Disputed doctrinal texts 
can very safely be passed without comment ; and a teacher, having 
the proper qualifications to assume the responsibilities of a school, 
should be abashed to be ignorant of these things. 

Let the Bible be our text-book, for its Author is the Author ot 
nature, and we should never attempt to study one without the 
other. The things that are seen are continually pointing to those 
that are revealed, and those that are revealed as constantly point 
to those that are seen, and both address themselves to our hearts. 
One of the saddest features of our public school system is, that 
the Bible has so little place there, when no book should be more 
prominent or studied with more care, from the Primary School to 
the University; for it is indispensable to the young and the old, 
the ignorant and learned, the poor and the rich, the humble and 
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great, in all the varied incidents and trials of life. It is the great 
Law-book of individuals and nations, and from it as a text-book 
of morality there is no appeal. It contains the statutes of the 
" Higher Law/' and to it all hmman law should be obedient, and 
for this reason it should be diligently taught to our children. It 
contains the only authentk) record of the origin of the nations of 
the earth, and is therefore indispensable as a history. While its 
precepts curb our wild ambition, they become to us a powerful 
stimulus to imitate the wise and good of other days. Again, the 
teacher occupies the position in school of law-giver, judge, and 
executive, and can inflict punishment or grant pardon at pleasure. 
In all of this he must be a practical moralist, teaching his subjects 
that they must not only obey for wrath's but for conscience' sake. 
There are most favorable opportunities occurring, which call for 
an exposure of the human heart. Falsehood, cheating, theft, pro- 
fanity, d&c, often come up on the docket of his court, and the law 
requires to be expounded. Let him show how sadly the world would 
get along if all men were to tell falsehoods. Nobody could be 
trusted. Business must stop. Let him change the picture and 
show how beautiful a little boy's character becomes when he is al- 
ways honest and truthful. A teacher should be sure to reach the 
heart as well as the mind, and make lasting and ruling impressions 
there, which will bring forth good fruit in other days. 

This is my brief answer to the " How" and " When" of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, who is so morally bewildered ; and if he 
has any doubts of the practicability and correctness of the '' sys- 
tem,'*^et him and every one else examine the subject to the bot- 
tom, and give it a fair trial, and if it have fallacies, expose them 
as honestly as this is penned. Parke. 



WHISPERING. 



A shoal over which I wish to place a buoy, to prevent running 
a-ground while sailing under these orders, is — Communicating 
in studying hours. How much trouble has this matter given 
teachers! 

It may be set down as a truth, that communication can not be 
entirely prevented. Even the best scholars will occasionally 
whisper. They do not intend to violate law, but they " can't 
help it" 
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It becomes tk question, then, How can we prevent it as mack 
as possible? I answer: 

1. By convincing the scholars of the injurious effects of com- 
munication, on themselves, individually, and on the whole sohooL 
This may be done by frankly reviewing, with them, the residts ti 
allowing free communication, and discussing plans for avoiding 
such results. They can be made to understand how that whisper- 
ing, by leading to talking, and that to playing, is at the foundatioi 
of general disorder, by a story like this : 

" Holland, you know, is a very low and flat country. Much of 
it is below the level of the sea. Were it not for the extensive 
embankments which have been built by that industrious people to 
keep out the sea, the whole country would be only a vast salt 
marsh. Instead of roads they have canals. These are very 
easily built, and are supplied with water from the sea, which is let 
in through great wooden gates, built in the embankments. In 
spite of all their care,^ inundations sometimes happen, which do 
immense damage. When the tide is high, the water dashes 
against these sand-banks ; and although at first only a little breach 
is made, yet the loose sand gives way by degrees, until, occasion^ 
ally, it works a passage, and pours in with resistless fury, washing 
everything before it — houses, cattle, people, and all. They pre- 
vent such deplorable accidents only by great care in watching for 
the first appearance of a break, and immediately stopping it up. 

" One night, a little Hollander, about six years old, was coming 
home very late. He had been away for the doctor, for his mother 
was sick. As he was passing along near one of the embankments, 
he heard the trickling of water. It was so dark that he had to 
hunt around for some time before he found it, but at last he dis- 
covered that between the side of one of the gates and the bank, 
there was a little hole worn, through which the water was trick- 
ling in quite a stream. He was a little fellow, but he was wise 
enough to know that if the water was left to run long, it might 
soon wear a larger hole, and very likely burst throng^ in a regular 
inundation before morning. He tried to stop the hole with sand 
and little sticks, but the water still trickled through ; he couldn't 
find anything, in the dark, which would stop it; so what did he 
do ? He thrust in his little fist, and that stopped the water effect- 
ually. 

" But after awhile he began to grow sleepy and chilly. He 
wanted to take his hand out, for his arm ached, and be thought of 
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home and his warm bed. But, like a little hero as he wap, he 
stood to his post. His head nodded, and he almost got to sleep ; 
bat the thought that he was saving so much danger and trouble 
to his own family and the whole village^.and perhaps the whole 
country, gave him strength, and he stood to his post ! 
'' In the morning, very early, his friends and neighbors, who had 
"^started out to look for him, found him nodding and shivering at 
the gate, but still at his post. You may well believe that they 
were delighted with the prudence and bravery of the little fellow. 
And it was not long before the whole country heard of it, even the 
king himself, who ordered a monument to be erected to his honor> 
and, on the top of it, a marble statue of the little hero. 

" Now, boys, let's find the moral of this good story. The in- 
undation of disorder in a school generally trickles through a little 
whispering hole that each of you have. Just under your noses. 
And that boy who really wishes to do his part in preventing the 
podring in of a whole sea of talking and laughing and playing, 
will do his best to stop up the whispering hole. In other schools 
that you have been at, haven't you observed that If the boys were 
allowed to whisper as much as they pleased, they generally went 
farther, and became very disorderly ? Now, I know that it is 
rather hard not to whisper, if you have been in the habit of it, but 
are you not willing to try to abstain ? Very •soon you will get 
used to being silent, and it will be easy to be so ; you won't think 
of it at all. 

** BoyS) you know that I am something of a boy myself. I like 
play about as well as any of you, and I believe in playing, and 
playing ?iardf and having real 'Jun,' but only in play-hours. Just 
think a moment. You play until nine o'clock, and then for only 
an hour and a-half — only ninety little minutes, you are in school ; 
then comes a recess, full of play ; then another ninety minutes, 
and a noon-time, for play ; and it's just so in the afternoon. Now 
am I not reasonable in asking you to abstain from whispering — 
which leads to playing — for only an hour and a-half at a time? 
Am I not reasonable ?" 

A talk like that will convince a large majority. For the re- 
mainder we must have-— 

2. Some arrangement Hke that of short recesses of five min- 
utes, every half hour, for whispering, without leaving seats, or, at 
least, forms. Get all to agree to this; to promise, on their honor, 
not to whisper during study hours, if you will give them these 
recesses. But you must control stubborn cases by — 
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3. Markmg for whiBp«ruig, on the ground that although whis* 
pering, in itself, iM not a great offense, yet because it leads to wone 
conduct, because almost all wish to join with you in breaking ^ 
the habit, and because the short recesses afford all necessary time 
for it, it must be regarded as a markable o&nse. 

I have in this way procured a state of things in my school which 
was gratifying and a source of pride. — ^ Root's School AmusemaUt, 
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Tub Kalstrom.— This word is said to mean mill-stream, 
probably from its (not the word but the Mselstrom) whirling likei 
mill-stone, and crushing or breaking whatever is thrown into it 
The Mcelstrom is said to be situated near the southern eztremily 
of the Loffoden Isles, and is called " a great whirlpool, a mile and 
a half in diameter, which sometimes draws within its vortex ships, 
as well as whales and other animals, and dashes them on the rocb 
bttaeath." Baldwin, in his Gazetteer, quotes Goodrich's Pictorial 
Geog.9 p. 782, for the following : 

''An American Captain who visited the Meelstrom, some yean 
since, says there ' is evidently a subterranean passage.' He addsi 
' I should not doubt that instant destraction would be the fate of 
a dozen of the largest ships, were they drawn in at Idhe sauM 
moment.'" 

The following stanza is from Campbell : 

" Boand the rocks, where load Loffoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale ; 
Round the haU, where Runic Odin 
Howls his war^song to the gale.** 

lOtchell in his Qeography says: ''Near the Loffoden Islandi 
there is a terrific whirlpool in the sea, called the Malstrom or 
Meelstrom, (Grinding Stream,) which sometimes draws in and 
destaroys ships, as well as whales and other animals." 

Suiiley says : '' The Loffoden Islands, jon the coast of N<Hrws|i 
form a chain parallel to the coast, from which they are sefMuraited 
by narrow channels, through whioh the tide rushes with tremeod^ 
warn velocity, by which the celebrated whirlpool, called the 
stnsm, isfoimed." 
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Olney says: "Near the ooast of Norway, is the terrific whirl* 
pool, called the Mselstrom. It can he heard at a great distance, 
and is so violent that every thing which comes near ft, is drawn 
in, and dashed in pieces." 

In Parley's Panorama there is a cut representing the Mffilstrom 
in the act of swallowing a ship. This cut is much more terrific 
in its effect Uian the one in OIney's Geography. 

Gk)odriGh,in the description which follows this cut, says : "Th« 
Maelstrom is situated between the Lofibden Islands, and is caused 
by the tides ; though its terrors are sometimes greatly increased 
by the winds. The roar of the sea, when the Medlstrom is in full 
action, is said to be terrific. It is stated that not only ships, but 
even whales, have been sucked into this vortex, and killed by being 
dashed against the hidden rooks." 

He then gives a description, which, though imaginary, he say» 
** gives a correct idea of the destruction of a ship in this whirl- 
pool." The description is very much like some we have heard 
given by ministers, when attempting by an eloquent illustration to 
warn the wicked of their danger. Mr. Ck>odrich then closes with 
the following paragraph : 

" The water of the whirlpool is said te be 250 feet deep, and at 
ebb its noise is as loud as a cataract. In 1645, it wa^ so violently 
agitated by a storm, that in Moskoe the houses were so shaken as 
to cause the stones to fall to the ground. Fragments of vessels 
wrecked in the MsBlstrom are frequently seen on the coast, brought 
up by the return of the tide — their edges mashed and Jagged as 
with a saw, which would induce the belief that the bottom is com«^ 
posed of sharp rocks." 

The reader may, by this time, be inclined to ask why we have 
quoted all these statements in reference to that of which he has 
often read ? We answer, because there has been an attempt made 
to show that it is all romance. A correspondent of the Sdentifio 
American says : 

*' I have been informed by a European acquaintance that the 
Msslstrom, that great whirlpool on the coast of Norway, laid down 
in all geographies, and of which we have heard such wonderful 
stories, has no existence. He told me that a nautical and scien** 
tifio commission, composed of several gentlemen appointed by the 
Eang of Denmark, was sent to approach as near as possible to the 
edge of the whirlpool, observe its action, and make a repcMrt. They 
went out, and sdled all wround and all over where the M»lstrom 
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was said te be, but oould not find it ; the sea was as smooth where 
the whirlpool ought to be, as any other part of the German ocean." 

It seems to us that the correspondent has been made the subject 
of a joke. Can it be possible that there is no more foundation for 
the story of the M»lstrom than for the ** Sea-Serpent V* We 
quote the following comiftents on the European's story : 

"We presume the above is correct. The latest geographies 
and gazetteers barely allude to the Maelstrom. Golton, in his 
large atlas, gives the site upon his map, but does not allude to it 
in his description of Norway. Harper's Gazetteer, in its article ob 
Norway, says that ' among the numerous islands on the west coast 
there are violent and irregular currents, which render the coast 
navigation dangerous. Among these is the celebrated Mal-Strom, 
or Meskenses-Strom, the danger from which has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, since it can, at nearly all times, be passed over, even 
by boats.' The romance of the Mselstrom has been pretty e£Fect- 
ually destroyed.*' 

We grant there has most probably been exaggeration, yet we 
must have well authenticated testimony to cause us to believe that 
the Maelstrom has no existence. 

We take the following from Vol. VIII of the EncyclopeSia 
Americana : 

"MiSLSTROM, OR Moskob-Strom ; a whirlpool in the Nortb 
Sea, near the island of Hoskoe. In summer, it is but little daxiger- 
ous, but is very much so in winter, especially when the north-west 
wind restrains the reflux of the tide. At such times the whirlpool 
rages violently so as to be heard several miles, and to engulf small 
vessels, and even whales, which approach it" 

Oornell's High School Geography, a work but recently pub- 
lished, says ! ** Near the south-east extremity of these islands 
[LoffodenJ, is the remarkable and dangerous whirlpool, called * the 
Maelstrom.' In winter, during storms from the west, the most 
frightful waves are raised, and the noise of the agitation is heard 
at a great distance. At these times, it is necessary for vessels to 
keep at a distance of several miles, lest they be drawn into the 
vortex and destroyed. This whirlpool is produced by strong cur- 
rents, which flow first in one direction, and then in the opposite^ 
during alternate periods of six hours, and which cease at high and 
low water." 

If we suppose the story of the Danish commission to be true, it 
still does not follow that there has never been a Mselstrom near 
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the island of Moskoe, but only that it was not in operation at the 
time the place waa visited. Is the romance exploded ? 

Thb Highest Mountain. — The first measurements, baromet- 
rical and trigonometrical, of the Himalaya Mountains, were made 
with imperfect instruments, by Golehooke and Gapt. Webb. They 
gave 26,872 feet as the height of the White mountain, or Dhawala* 
Gin, the Mont Blanc of the Indian Alps. Blake, who corrected 
their measurement, gave the height 28,015. This mountain was 
considered, for some time, the highest on the globe. Several years 
ago Khunchinjinga acquired the same reputation, its height b^ng 
said to be 28,156 feet. 

In the Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1857, we find the fol- 
lowing, which robs the robber of his laurels : 

<< It appears from a late survey made of the Himalaya range, by 
Col. Waugh, th/it the Khunchinjinga, which has been hitherto sup- 
posed to be the highest summit, is in fact not so — a higher mount- 
ain having been discovered, situated between Katamaiidoo and 
Khunchinjinga. This last named is 28,156 feet above the level 
of the sea ; bat the new summit reaches the enormous height of 
29,002 feet. It has been proposed to call this Mount Everest, 

after a former surveyor-general of India." 

W. D. H. 
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W. D. HEIVKLB, Editor. 

SOLUTION OF No. 30.— By Jacob Staff. 

Suppose the problem solved, and A B to be the required tri- 
angle, A B being the base, A the longer side, and G D the given 
bisecting line. Produce G D to E making D E=^GD, and draw 
A E which will be seen to be equal and parallel to B G. The 
angle A E is known because it is equal to two right angles minus 
the given angle A G B. Therefore in the triangle A G E we have 
C E, the difference between A G and A E and the angle G A E, 
n^hence it is easily constructed, thus giving A and A E or B C. 

11 
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[This problem was solved by Stribhling, Stevens, Staff, ttid 
McFarland. Geo, D. HunVs solution was wrong.] 

No. 31. 

Mr, Stribbling writer that this results in a biquadratio, whiob 
he does not care about solvlAg. 

Prof, Robinson Says : " I would reduce the given number by 
dividing each by 10, but still, the resulting equation will contain 
high co-efficients prime to each other, and the solutioQ requires too 
much space either to write out or to print.'* 

Judge Clark, however, has performed the labor and sent a full 

solution, for whioh we tender our thanks. He gets the foUowing 

equation : 

aj*— 840a^+ 1 1 100a;2+696000a:=3 1 080000 

in which x = the part of the piece broken ofif that is below a 

plane which is horizontal and tangent to the top of the moniid. 

One of the positive roots of x in this equation he says is 37 . 56-r, 

whence by substitution 38 . 79 is found to be the length of the 

part left standing. 

SOLUTION OF No. 32.— By Wm. Downs. 

From the conditions we know the radius of the circumscribing 
circle. Supposing the thing done, A H being the longer segment 
of the base, B H the perpendicular from the vertical angle, andO 
the center of the circumscribing circle. Draw O E parallel to A 
H, meeting B H in E. It is evident that all the change that cu 
be made in A H and B H by the difPerent positions of the vertex 
B is just what is made in D H and B P, because A D and O D or 
E H (D being the middle of the base) are constant. Hence i« 
have only to know when the sum of O £ and B E is a Truiximum, 
which is easily proved to be when B E=OE, or when BOE=} » 
right angle, whence the construction is apparent. 

[This problem was also solved by Stribbling, Staff, and Judp 
Clark. Prof, Robinson solved it by calculus, and deduced the b- 
teresting fact that '* the perpendicular must vary as rapidly as Ae 
smaller segment of the base, provided a slight change be madeiB 
the position of the vertical angle."] 

SOLUTION OF No. 33.~By J. Pool. 

By dividing 80 lbs. in the ratio of 7 to 3, we obtain 5S lbs. i 
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copper and 24 lbs. oi tin. Now in order that there may be 1 1 lbs. 
of copper for every 4 lbs. of tin, since there are 6 times 4 lbs. of 
tin, there must be 6 times 11 lbs. or 66 lbs. of copper. Hence 
there must be added 66 — 56 or 10 lbs. of copper. 

[This problem was solved by Jos. A. Morrow, Geo. D. Hunt, 
Kenneth Wharry, 0. A* Broumson, and M. C. Stevens.\ 

No. 34. 

[Prof. McFarland thinis this problem is not possible. We 
would here remark that this condusiion is in accordance with a 
theorem in Euler^s At., p. 450, which says : **It is impossible to 
Jvnd any two cubes, whose sum, or difference, is a cube.** We are 
not prepared, however, to admit the complete rigorousness of the 
demonstration, although the theorem may be true. — Ed.J 

SOLUTION OF No. 36.— By D. 0. Stubbs. 

The average height to which the water must be raised is 21 ft. 
18 ft. of water raised 21 ft. is the same as 1 ft. of water raised 
378 ft., and the average height to which the 4 ft. are raised is 14 ft. 
4 ft. of water raised 14 ft. is the same as 1 ft. raised 56 ft., which 
the man does in one hour. It will take him as many hours to 
raise 1 ft. 378 ft. as 56 is contained in 378, which is 6f . There- 
fore it would take him 6f hours to empty the well. 

[This problem was also solved arithmetically by H. N. Robin- 
son, J. Pool, M. C. Stevens, and Judge Clark. Messrs. Robinson 
and Pool solved it by arithmetical progression. Geo. W. Hayes 
and I. N. TerwUliger obtained 10 hours and 50 minutes, instead 
of 6| hours. P. F. Reece obtained 7 h. and 5 m. A solution by 
Calculus will be given in next number.] 

PROBLEM No. 37.— By the Editob. 

A tailor offered his customer $5 per yard for all the cloth left of 
his pattern ; and the coat being made, the latter asked what was 
left. The tailor answered, " If you had got J of a yard square 
more, you would have had J o^a square yard left ; and if you had 
^ot ^ of a square yard less, you would have had j^ of a yard square 
too little. How much cloth was left ? 
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PEOBLEM No. 38.— By Lbnmel. 

What three figures multiplied by 4 will make precisely 5 1 

PROBLEM No. 39.— By E. M. Stbibbling. 

In a given circle to inscribe three unequal circles, touching each 
other, and each touching the given circle. 

PROBLEM No. 40.— By H. N. Robinson. 

A certain Prof, in the U. S. Navy 
has given a new method of working 
Lunars, The moon's horizontal par- 
allax, in the Nautical Almanac, cor- 
responds to the line E G. Suppose 
an observer at O. This Prof, adjusts 
his parallax to correspond to the line 
O D, and not to O G, as others have 
done. Is the Prof, right? Z is the 
true zenith for the observer at O. 7/ 
corresponds to the reduced latitude. If 
he is correct, is the true place of the moon seen from D, or from Ct 

PROBLEM F.— By John Farky. 

There is a mould candle 15 inches long, which will bum 9 bours; 
and one inch at the lesser end will be consumed in 20 minutes less 
than the same length at the larger end. In what time will an inch 
at the lesser end be consumed 1 

PROBLEM G.— By John Rvley. 

There is a cistern whose length is 6 feet, the breadth 4, and the 
depth B feet; it is supplied with water by a pipe, which will fill it 
in 20 minutes ; it has also another pipe by which it may be emptied 
in 45 minutes. Now suppose the cistern empty, and both pipes to 
be opened : in what time will it be full ? 

Acknowlbdgmbnts. — Just after we had written the above, 
we received from Mr. Samuel Alsop a long letter contaiuiDg solu- 
tions and comments on all the problems in Vol. I, except those in 
the last two numbers, which failed HD reach him. He has recently 
become a subscriber, and we anticipate in him a valuable contrib- 
utor. Did space permit, we would be glad to insert some of his 
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comments on the problems of last year. Of this year he has sent 
solutions to Nos. 28, 29, 32, and 33, and says No. 34 is impossible. 
Roht, McGurdy and /. F. Bird have also solved No. 28. 

To OUR GoRRKSPONDENTS. — The preparation of the mathe* 
matical department has become quite laborious, and this labor 
can not be diminished except by your complying with the following 
request : Write on but one side of the paper, and to every solution 
and problem proposed, put yout name, as is done in the Journal. 
This will enable us to cut off what may be used for any number, 
and throw it aside, so that we will not be compelled to look at the 
same lettor several times to cull out what we want. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



JUDGE PERKINS AND THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 



Our readers well know that we do not occupy our pages with puffs of 
the School Journal^ but the following article from the Hon. S. T. Perkinsi 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Indiana, is certainly worthy 
of the attention of teachers, and we therefore give all whom it may con- 
cern, Judge Perkins especially, the benefit of our circulation. We make 
no reply, for none is needed, and we leave it to our readers to make such 
comments, and draw such inferences, as the article seems to demand. 
We will only say, that Gov. Slade has never sent any, except female teach- 
ers, to the West We doubt whether either Mr. Hurty or Mr. Cole have 
ev^ seen New England ; we are at least sure that they have never re- 
sided there, and were probably employed in teaching in the West, while 
Judge Perkins was yet practicing law in Berkshire county, Massachu- 
setts, of which State he is a native, and where he resided for many years. 

The article was originally written for the " Richmond Jeffersonian," 
and was afterwards copied into the *^ Daily Sentinel," of this city. 

" Indianapous, April 20, 1867. 

*' Dear Jeff. — I see by the last number of our School Journal that Mr. 
Hurty, of your city, has been appointed agent of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation, in place of E. P. Cole, late of this city. The change is unim- 
portant, as both of the men seem to be self-important, rabid, Eansas- 
Bcreeching Abolitionists. Such appears to be Hurty' s character, as given 
in the Richmond papers — such, I infer, to be Cole's, from his flings at 
the South in the School Journal — a publication, unworthy, from its part- 
izan bearings, of the patronage of the people of the State. The truth is, 
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the sueeess of onr attempt to eetablish free sokools io this State ia Ukelj 
to be endangered by the efforts of Al>olitioni8t8 to convert them to parti- 
Ean purposes. The teachers of our children are mostly picked up by thst 
old school abolitionist, Slade, of Vermont, and shipped oat here, from that 
great cess pool of treason, freesoilism, Abolitionismi Atheiam, and a Kan- 
sas-screeching, adulterous clergy — New England *— the section that voted 
for Aaron Burr and Fremont; and against their country in the war of 
1812 ; while the Republicans here manoeuvre to get them employed in the 
schools, and secretly stimulate them to teach their isms in school, and 
insult those children of Democrats who will not swallow them. There 
are, I wish to say, some good and patriotic men and women in New Eng* 
land, but Slade don't ship them ont here. 

INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 



" For the first time, w« have just seen the Indiana School Journal^ 
now 16 months old. We have it in our heart to say a great many things 
about it, but our reeent aoqnaintance will not allow it It is printed by 
Cameron k McNeely, Indianapolis— ^f course it is printed well. It has 
nine editors, of whom G. B. Stone, Indianapolis, is chief— of course it is 
edited well. But is it supported well ? — that is the question. It ought to 
be in every school teacher's library. Is it? We do not say that every 
school keeper should have it-— a great many keep school who never teach 
anything — -just let it teach itself — they don't even learn anything them* 
selves. School teachers are always learners^ and all such should have the 
Jcfwmdl. Price, $1 per year. Address G. B. Stone, Indianapolis." 

The above article taken from the India/na Amerieany a valuable weekly 
formerly published at Brookville, and now at Indianapolis, we take as the 
heading for a few words concerning the Indiana School JoumaL Tlie 
snbject of a State Educational Journal had been broached at the meeting 
of the State Association in Indianapolis, December, 1855. A Committee 
was appointed to consider its practicability, and report at the annual tn68i* 
ing at Madison, in December, 1856. At that time pledges for 476 copies 
of the work were made, and Winthrop B. Smith, of Cincinnati, offered 
the liberal donation of $200 for its support. 

With this limited prospect the publication of the Journal comnienoed. 
The whole number of subscribers during the first year was 79T. Of these 
797, about 150 were obtained by an Agent, who was appointed by the lExr 
ecutive Committee of t^e Association, in accordance with a vote passed 
at the semi-annual meeting at Lafayette. The good work which this Jour* 
nal has done, was seen in the large meeting at Indianapolis in December 
last, and in the greater degree of interest and hopefulness in regard to 
educational matters which was then manifested. When the subject of the 
Journal came up, pledges for 800 copies were given, and the subject of a 
State Agency, recommended by the Resident Editor in his report, was 
taken up with earnestness and enthusiasm, and the Executive Committee 
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was instructed to employ an Agent JM lon^ as funds oould be raised for his 
support The dnties of this agent were, to visit aH sections of the State, 
lecture, hold Institutes, form County Associations, interest school direc- 
tors and influential men in regard to free schools, and in the course of his 
work to obtain as many subscribers as possible for the School Journal 
Money wad subscribed by the teachers to defray his expenses, many 
pledging from one to two per cent of their salaries. 

The expense of this agency during the year will be not less than $1,5(N>. 
Already its good fruits are apparent. In some places free schools have 
been opened with good prospects of success, in others money has been 
raised by subscription for building school houses, and taxes for the same 
purpose have been levied, where but for the visit of our Agent nothing 
would have been done. Is not this a cause worthy of the support of any 
liberal and intelligent man in the State ? Is it not a cause which appeals 
to all our citizens as strongly as to teachers? So much for the State 
Agency — ^its purposes, and the means by which it is sustained. 

The School Journal commenced its second year with an edition of 1600 
copies. The January number is entirely exhausted, and as we have al- 
ready received from 50 to 75 subscriptions which wish to commence with 
the beginning of the volume, we are having that number re-printed, and 
shall send it to such subscribers with the present number. This shows the 
condition of the Journal, and while we have every reason to be satisfied 
with what has been already done, we must appeal to teachers and friends 
of education to aid us in increasing our circulation. The expenses of the 
State Agency are a heavy burden upon us, and we need a large addition to 
our list in order to meet them. Those who made pledges should feel them- 
selves bound to fulfill them, and this should be done early in the year. 
Many have already redeemed the pledges, but some have not yet sent us a 
single name. Those friends who, unpledged, exerted themselves in our be* 
half, will accept our sincere thanks. We have thus briefly stated the con- 
dition of the Journal^ and hope that teachers and others seeing what the 
Association is laboring to effect ,will give mbsianiial assistance to the 
cause. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Mr. Hurty, of Richmond, delivered an address at the Court House, on 
Thursday evening of last week, to a portion of our citizens, on education. 
He is trav^iag under the auspices of the State Teachers' Association. 
fits speech was an able one, and was well received by all who were pres- 
ent He made some excellent points, elucidating the importance of free 
schools, and the necessity for elevating the standard of education. He 
assumed that three things were essential to good schools — good houses 

good teachers— and good communities. He dwelt on each of these 

propositions at considerable length. 

He maintained that the masses in this country can only be properly 
educated by a well regulated system of free schools. His doctrine is, that 
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the wealth of a State is its population ; and that every child of the State 
is entitled to an education. He showed that the expense of sending ten 
B<iholars abroad to be educated, would cost the citizens of our town enough 
to keep up a first class school for ten months in a year, in Rushville, which 
would accommodate every child in the town. He doubted the policy of 
sending children from home to be educated. He showed the eflfects (A 
good schools, OB towns and cities, in the price of property, the increase 
of population by the settlement of substantial citizens to avail themselves 
of educational advantages, and in their growing prosperity. He gave 
numerous instances in proof of his assertions. 

He complained of the neglect of communities of the schools they have, 
in failing to visit and encourage them as they ought He said men paid 
great attention to feeding mules, cattle, and hogs, and exhibited much 
pride in their improvement ; but they seldom visited the school to see how 
their children were improving. 

Mr. Hurty's speech was plain, practical, and pointed. The questions 
discussed by him were of the very essence of the subject He attempted no 
display, no rant or bombast; but he talks right on, and to the point He 
promised to pay us another visit Should he do so, we hope to see the 
Court House filled to overflowing. — Eushville Republican. 

NOTES BY THE WAY. 



We next visited Union county, where " Liberty and Union are insepara- 
bly connected," but where the spirit of "free public schools," we fear, has 
not yet fully pervadad the whole population. We found a worn- out, dilapi- 
dated, forsaken relic of an old County Seminary, the best facility the town 
of Liberty possesses for the education of her children. But we found no- 
ble minds and warm hearts to welcome us in our enterprise. Bev. 
Mr. Montfort, M. Hollingsworth, and many others, took a deep interest in 
calling the attention of the people to the subject of education. After the 
lecture in the evening, to a large audience, the meeting resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, and discussed their unfortunate condition in 
matters of education. A meeting was called for next morning, and at the 
time appointed, fi. large number of prominent business and professional 
men convened. After some discussion, a committee of nine persons, rep- 
resenting various classes of society, was appointed to devise wajs and 
means to establish such schools as are requisite to secure the proper edoca. 
tion of all the youth in the town. We visited Dunlapsville, where we fband 
our noble co-laborer, R. B. Abbott, holding an examination. This schoid 
is doing a good work for the cause of education, but we fear the Presby- 
terians, who founded it, do not understand their true interest, or thej ^vroald 
afford more ^' material aid" as well as patronage. 

By the assistance of Mr. Cole, a County Teachers' Association was 
formed, of which Mr. Abbott was elected President, and over 30 sabaerib* 
ers for the School Journal obtained. 
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Payette coanty next: Oonnersville is a neat, thriiring town of 2,000 in- 
habitants — ^bonnded by a fine ridge of hills on one side, and a rich flat on 
the other. Here we fbund our friend Jenkins, one of Ohio's sons, hav- 
ing some of the genuine Backeje spirit, though laboring under very un- 
favorable circumstances. His school is well patronized, notwithstanding 
the wretched condition of the school-room — a damp, dark basement 

The true spirit had been awakened here before. The Board of Direct- 
ors, Burk and Hall, have erected a noble school building, about seventy 
feet square and three stories high, which will be completed this year, and 
a free school opened. Such noble men as we found here, are not found 
everywhere. For two evenings, fine audiences assembled to listen to what 
was said on the subject of " general education and free schools." 

Most of the teachers in this county usually follow other pursuits during 
nine months of the year, and keep school the remaining three. They 
have but little use for knowledge, and none for the School Journal We 
met here one opponent of our free schools and the school system. He 
said " there was no free school fit to send a child to." A little more knowl- 
edge and a heavier stock of good common sense would do him good. 
He was opposed to all tax for schools. 

Bush county was visited next. This is also a rich county. But when 
you look for fine school buildings in Rushville, 

" He truly must have optics keen, 
Who sees what Is not to he seen.*' 

We found here good spirits, and true, and received a hearty welcome 
from some of nature's noblemen. Among them, the editor of the Rush- 
ville Republican, Read, Mr. Stuart, Dr. Sexton, Geo. Hibben, and others. 
The people present, by acclamation, invited us to visit them again, which 
we agreed to do. Better times are coming for schools in this county, we 
doubt not Everywhere, we have received warm greetings and cordial 
hospitalities from friends of education. Many of the most intelligent and 
enterprising are expressing the highest gratification at the course the State 
Teachers' Association is pursuing to promote the cause of education. 
Rushville was the field of labor formerly of that live teacher ^ G. A. Chase; 
his labors will be long spoken of with commendation by the people. 

Shelbyville has a good "Graded Free School,'' a fine building, well fin- 
ished; a neat yard well fenced, and a good corps of teachers. The school 
is characterized by fine order. While visiting the different rooms, I saw 
but one case of disorder. All is gentleness and decision on the part of 
i^eachers, and pleasant obedience from choice, on the part of scholars. 

The people of Shelbyville are proud of their school, and deservedly so. 
£1 G. Mayhew, Mr. Gorgas, and others, are active in the free school in- 
terest Had every town in the State such men and saeh a school, Indiana 

^TToald soon present a different character from what sh^ now does. 

J. H. 

12 
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Liberty. April 2, 1857. 

Pursuant to notice, the citizens of Liberty met at candle-light at the 
Presbyterian Cburch, and organized by electing L. D. Sheets, President, 
and B. F. Brookbank, Secretary. The object of the meeting was stated: 
to hear a lecture on education and educational facilities, from Pro£ HortT, 
of Richmond. Mr. Hurty being then introduced, addressed the meeting 
at some length in a very able and interesting manner. 

Prof Cole, of Evansville, was also present, and addressed the meetinj;, 
much to their edification. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet in the same place on the 3d 
inst, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of further considering educa- 
tional interests, and organizing a Teachers* Association for Union County. 

At the proper time the citizens met, pursuant to adjournment. 

On motion of Mr. Hollins worth, a Committee of nine was appointed to 
prepare and report to a future meeting, a plan for establishing a perma- 
nent High School in this place. * 

The citizens' meeting then adjourned to meet on the 4th inst, in the 
basement of the Methodist Church, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

On motion of Rev. Mr. Monfort, the meeting then resolved itself into a 
Teachers' Association, by the appointment of the same officers, tempora- 
rily. 

Prof Hurty being called upon, briefly presented the object of the meet- 
ing ; after which, on motion, Prof Hurty, Cole, and Rev. Monfort were ap- 
pointed a Committee to report a Constitution and By-Laws for said Asso- 
ciation ; whereupon, the Committee, through Prof Hurty, reported a Pre- 
amble and Constitution, which were separately considered, and adopted. 

On motion. Prof Hurty and Cole were invited to further address the 
meeting. They responded in interesting practical remarks on the ob- 
ject, plan of operation, and the effects of these auxiliary Association. 

On motion, the Society proceeded to the election of permanent offi- 
cers. 

Prof Abbott, of Dunlapsville, was elected President; H. Van Eton, 
Vice President; B. F. Brookbank, Secretary; A. Bates, Treasurer; and 
Abbott, HoUingsworth, and T. W. Bennett, Executive Committee. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Messrs. Hurty and Cole for their 
able and efficient services rendered in effecting this organization. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in the basement of the Methodist Chnrch. 
on the 2d Saturday (9th) of May next, at 10 A. M. 

L. D. SHEETS, President. 
B. F. BROOKBANK, Sec'y. 



A SuoGBSTiox. — ^Would it not be a good idea for the Township Boards 
and District Directors to make it a part of their agreement with eacb 
teacher, that he should spend half the day on Saturday with his brother 
teachers at some central point of the township, in a species of Town- 
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ship Institate? Or say on each alternate Saturday. They might make it 
optional with him to attend or to receive one dollar less wages for each 
failure. The advantages of such a system are obvious. 

Will some of your correspondents expand this idea ? J. M. S. 

Alamo, Ind. 



Speikodale, Cedar Co., Iowa. ) 
4th month 10th, 1857. j 
Editor Indiana School Journal : 

The following account of an atmospherical phenomenon which was ob- 
served in this place, I send for insertion in the Journal^ if it is considered 
worthy of a place there. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of 8th month 3d, 1856, a meteor was 
seen by many in this vicinity of rather an interesting nature. When first 
seen it was about thirty degrees above the horizon, a little south of west 
from here, and moved nearly in the sun's path to within about five degrees 
of the horizon, when it disappeared. 

At first it appeared about one^fourth the diameter of the moon, and a 
stream of glowing white light about three degrees in length terminating in 
a point, followed it The nucleus appeared to scintillate as burning iron^ 
and as it descended, the whole seemed to increase in size and brilliancy, 
till, when about fifteen degrees from the horifcon, it burst into a white flame, 
the uppermost separating as a flame of a heap of dry shavings. But the 
flame more resembled that of a quantity of wet powder, which increased 
until it disappeared. Most of the observers say there was smoke attending 
it The flame disappeansd suddenly with a red flash following, and at 
the time appeared nearly twice the diameter of the sun. The flame was 
about five degrees in length. 

The day was very clear and the sun shone brightly. As far as my ob- 
servation and inquiry extended, I suppose this meteor to have been at 
about the distance of twenty miles, and one and three-fourth miles in height, 
at the time of disappearing. 

This is a phenomenon that is so seldom seen that to me it has been a 
matter of no little interest Very Bespectfnlly, 

Edwin Pritchard. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS REPORT OF THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOLS FOR IDIOTS. 



Number of pupils for 1856, 62 ; 36 State pupils 1st of January, 1856, 9 
private; 14 State admitted, 2 re-admitted, 1 private; discharged — 12 
State, 3 private. Four of those discharged were not susceptible of much 
improvement, being insane rather than idiotic ; six were greatly improved 
in their habits and general deportment; and five had learned to read as 
well as most children of ten or twelve years of age, being able to do 8om«' 
kinds of work. Of the latter class, three are now at home, one hap 
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turned to the school, his friends paying part of his expenses, and a fifth is 
working at a dollar a week and board, for her services. Of the pupils 
now present, eight do not make known their wants ; three do not feed 
themselves ; twelve do not dress themselves ; eleven can partially dreK 
themselves ; twenty can not tie a regular knot ; seven are speechless ; tvo 
can pronounce a few words, but do not form sentences ; eighteen know 
the names of several colors ; six can distinguish a few colors ; twelve 
know all the letters of the alphabet; eleven read words of two or three 
letters; two read simple sentences; eleven read understandinglj; twenty 
one count ten understandingly ; nine perform examples in mental arith- 
metic ; four perform written examples in addition, subtraction, and multi- 
plication ; one performs written examples in division ; eight have a gen- 
eral knowledge of geography; three have commenced the study of 
geography ; ten can knit ; six can sew well enough to work on bed linen 
and towels for family use; seven sing well and keep good time; five 
others sing, but have not good control of their voices ; eleven are subject 
to fits. The greatest improvement is probably shown in their habitsi 
cleanliness, and behavior at the table. Gymnastic exercises are of much 
importance, not only in the increase of muscular strength, but in giving 
confidence to pupils. 

** The researches of Rev. Mr. Bowen, just returned from Central Africt^ 
vie in point of importance and almost of romance, with those of Dr. lAi' 
ingstone. If there is less of adventure, there is more by far of practicil 
usefulness in the valuable discoveries he has made. He has brouiirht to 
light a new kingdom, in fact, or rather a series of kingdoms, of a high 
degree of civilization, in the very heart of Africa, and with whom we 
might and ought at once to establish a pvofitable commerce. Two huiK 
dred miles back from the mouth of the Lagos river, in the Bight of 
Benin, lies the kingdom of Yoruba. It contains about 2,000,000 of in- 
habitants. There are other kingdoms around, similar in character. 
There are cities as populous as Philadelphia, and civilized in a very high 
degree, and characterized by an active commerce. So singularly honest 
are the people, that it is the custom of the merchants to expose their 
goods within reach of customers, affix the price, and take no jfurther 
trouble about watching or selling them. When any one wants the 
goods, he helps himself and leaves the money in its place. What is even 
more singular is, that they claim to be, and seem really to be, of an 
Arabian stock originally, and have in their possession beads and other 
ornaments, not unlike those now found only among the tombs of Bgyp^ 
ians. Mr. Bowen, who is a man of considerable research, is to publish 
his discoveries on these and other points. 

" They have but little mechanical art, but they understand working in 
copper and fine brass, and they make the best kind of morocco leather. 
The country is elevated, healthy, cool, free from the low country fevers. 
Europeans can easily live there. The natives have fine profiles, and ait 
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quite different from the satives of tbe coast They are anxious for mis^ 
sionaries and teachers to go among them. The King of Yoruba has 
been most hospitable, and urgent for Mr. Bowen to come and live in hia 
country, and has freely given donations of land and houses to encourage 
this. Other princes vie with these offers, so that missions in that country 
will be at once self-supporting. This is one' of the fioest openings for 
science, and commerce with the interior, yet developed." 

ExfBDiTioN TO Africa. — An expedition, under the charge of Dr. W. B. 
Baikie, surgeon R N., has just been sanctioned by the Treasury, and will 
be composed (so states the United Service Gazette) of the following 
naval officers in addition: Lieutenant John H. Glover, Mr. Daniel J. 
May, 2d master, and Mr. Francis W. Davis, assistant surgeon. Dr. Baikie 
proceeds to Sierra Leone by the next African Mail, where he will remain 
until the arrival of a steamer to assist him in his operations. The object 
of the expedition is to penetrate into the interior of Africa for commercial 
purposes. 

We have received the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools of Rhode Island — Robert AUyn, Commissioner. Also, that of 
W. H. Wells, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago. The 
Canada Educational Directory and Calendar for 1857-8, edited by Thos. 
Hodgins. Report of the Central Committee of the Albany Congrega- 
tional Convention. The Address at the Punchard Free School, Andover, 
Mass. Report of the School Committee of West Boxbury, Mass. The 
Wabash Magazine, a very neat work, published by the students of Wabash 
College. For these favors, as well as for various works which we can not 
now call attention to, we are very mtich obliged. The near approach of 
the close of our schools, and the annual examinations, and reports to be 
prepared, leave us but little leisure time. In our next we will endeavor 
to give these things more attention. For the same reason Mr. C. W., of 
fiagerstown, will excuse the promised Wayne County list till next time. 

The Mails. — Complaints from different persons reach us in regard to 
irregularity in receiving the Joumal We will do all we can to correct 
this, but we wish our readers to understand that we do not mail the Jour- 
nal. This belongs to the printers. The Executive Committee made a 
contract with them to print and mail the Joumal. The Resident Editor 
keeps the subscription books, and on each mailing day deposits them with 
the printers; so that when he has duly recorded the names, his personal 
responsibility ceases. If, at any time, subscribers fail of receiving their 
Joumal, we hope to be informed, and will have it recent Our printers 
assure us that they exercise the greatest care. Of course the failures lie 
between them and the mails. 

G. S. Howard, of Newburg, Ind., has removed to Middle Fork, Macon 
county, Mo., to take charge of Ae Mathematical Department of McGee 
College. 
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Oar January Dumber is all gone, and in order to supply the demand 
we have re-printed it, and send it with the April number to such subscribers 
as have not received it We have only re-printed the reading matter, 
and have not bound it In this form it will be just as well for those 
who wish to bind it, and with those who do not, it will make little differ 
ence. We can now supply the Journal from the beginning of this year. 
Send in your subscriptions. 

The Indiana School Journal and the Ladies Christian Annual for 
f 1.50 a year. The Annual is a dollar magazine, having a steel plate and 
32 pages monthly. The June number will have a splendid steel engraving 
of the North Western Christian University, near Indianapolis. To any of 
our present readers at 75 cents a year Geo. B. Stone, Indianapolis. 

Marion and Wayne cohnties were eacb^ pledged, at the Annual meeting, 
for 100 subscribers. For the benefit of our Wayne county friends, we 
would say that the pledge of Marion county is more than redeemed, while 
Wayne county stands at 92, omitting those who were obtained by oar 
State agent Try again. Marion was ahead last year. She will be so 
this year. 

Mr. Joseph Pool, who pledged us twenty subscribers from Mor^^an ca, 
has more than fulfilled his pledge. Much obliged. 

We regret to learn that Mr. D. H. Roberts has been obliged, on ac- 
count of ill health, to resign his situation at Farmers' Institute, Lafay- 
ette. Messrs. Eilborn and Rogers are his successors. Mr. Roberts is 
one of the most active and enthusiastic teachers in the State, and we 
hope that he will be enabled to resume teaching in the Fall. 

The article in the April No., on the '* Influence of Teaching upon the 
Teacher," should have been credited to Miss M. F. Wells, of New Albany. 

W. H. G., of Zanesville: Yours is received. 

J. A. Gilkey, recently of the " Montgomery Journal," has resumed his 
former profession, and is now engaged in teaching in Yountsville. 

0. A Brownson, of Lamasco City, Ind., has removed to Sweet Springs, 
Virginia. ""^ 

Messrs. Kilborn & Rogers have taken charge of Farmers' Institute, La- 
fayette. 

The schools in Richmond, Madison, and New Albany are suspended for 
want of funds. This is a most unfortunate policy. In each of these cities 
a corps of excellent teachers had been collected, many of whom will now 
leave and make engagements elsewhere. Good teachers can not be se- 
cured unless their situations are permanent 

We take great pleasure in calling the attentien of all interested, to t^ 
advertisement of Messrs. Armstrong k Greek, of Evansville. They have 
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established themselves in the manufactare of School Fumitare in its ra- 
rions branches. Their styles and workmanship are fullj equal to those of 
Boston, which have so long maintained the supremacy in this department 
There is no longer excuse for the rude and uncomfortable furniture, which 
has so long encumbered our school-houses ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
those having charge of the matter, will avail themselves immediately of 
the facilities now tendered them by Messrs. Armstrong k Greek. We can 
assure them, that the quality and even the prioes are such as to remove 
all objection. R P. C. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



On p. 224, Vol. I, of the Journal^ the Resident Editor called attention 
to Soden 8 Oerman Orammar^ but for want of time to examine it he ex* 
pressed no opinion in reference to it On p. 188, of Vol. I, we used the 
following language in connection with a notice of PeUsners Oerman 
Qrammar : ** We are satisfied that a good German Ghrammar is a desid- 
eratum. We have tested in the class-room both Adler's Ollendorff, and 
Woodbury, and have come to the conclusion that a grammar which will 
combine the merits of both of these, will be the one deserving the most 
patronage." 

The work of Mr. Soden seems to approach nearer to this " desider- 
atum " than any we have yet seen. The first eight pages are occupied in 
a discussion of German pronunciation and syllabification, which are fol- 
lowed by six pages of reading exercises. The next twenty pages are filled 
with dialogues and phrases af^er the style of those in the Phrase-Books ot 
Ehrenfried and Graeter. Then follow eighty pages of exercises after the 
style of FasquelUs French Grammar for the translation of German into 
English and English into German. About fifty pages are then taken up 
by tales, fables, songs, anecdotes, &c., of a character similar to those in 
Adler's Oerman Reader. Then about half this number of pages contain 
pieces extracted from our school readers, which are to be translated into 
German. This part is followed by an appendix of eight pages, which 
contains samples of business and friendly letters, letter phrases, idiomatic 
phrases, and abbreviations. The remainder of the work, about one hun- 
dred pages, is occupied with grammar. 

We are of the opinion that the work would suit American teachers bet- 
ter, if it contained a complete vocabulary of all the German words used 
in it If this would swell the book to too large a size (it now contains 
319 pages), the vocabulary might be made by merely putting after the 
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word, the namber of the page or pages on which it is defined. We hope 
all those who are engaged in teaching the Qerman langnage, will examine 
this work. It is published hj AppUgaU dt Co , Cincinnati 

W. D. H. 

Oar table is piled with works which we have time to notice but briefly. 

From A. S. Barnes k Co., New York, we have ^* School Amusements," 
by N. W. Taylor Root 

This is a most valuable Teacher's assistant, and in it will be found 
many excellent suggestions in regard to amusements as auxiliary to school 
government. It has three distinct topics : " Every teacher his own drill 
master," ** Gymnastics," and " School Amusement" As a specimen of the 
manner in which the latter subject is treated, we have extracted an article 
on ''Whispering." There are a hundred things in the book which are 
valuable to teachers in the every-day work of the school-room. 

From the Rame publishers we have received also another and standard 
work for the Teacher's library : '' The Means and Ends of Universal £da< 
cation," by Ira May hew. This work is so well known under the title of 
" Popular Education," issued by Harper k Brothers first, it needs no com- 
ment Mayhew on '' Popular Education" is known to every teacher. Barnes 
k Co. are also preparing a Series of Readers, of which the '' Word-BuiU- 
er" is the first We have examined the Second Reader, and it coxnparei 
favorably with the same grade of the best Series which are published. 

Ivison k Phinney, New York. We have received through the courteaj 
of their agent, J. N. Terwilliger, a set of Sanders's Readers, which have 
been adopted very extensively in several States, in some indeed, almost ex* 
clusively. There are of course various opinions in regard to the merits 
of the various '' Readers," which have been issued within the last few 
years. Sanders's has enjoyed a popularity second perhaps to none. 

*' The Humorous Speaker," by the same publishing house, is fall of fas. 

^* Hamor and fan, 
Humor and fan, 
Tliere's nothing like it nnder the sun.*' 

From Appleton k Co., we have " Arnold's Cornelius Nepos," one of the 
very best text-books to place in the hands of a young class in Latin, which 
we have ever used. Those who teach superficially, will find this a very 
unsuitable work. 

Among our advertisements will be found that of J. H. Colton & Ca, 
publishers of a Series of Geographies. Those designed for primary and 
intermediate schools, we have carefully examined, and they will in all re- 
spects compare favorably with those of Cornell, Mitchell, and Monteitk 
The larger work is not yet out, but will be soon. When this last work and 
the new one of Cowperthwait k Co., are out, we shall have as great a va 
riety in Geographies as we have in Readers, Grammars, and Arith- 
metics. No poor texM)ook now has a shadow of a chance. Colton' a, with 
its beautiful illustrations, its clear and accurate maps, in both of which 
respects it is excelled by none, will doubtless secure its full share of pat< 
ronage. 
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NECESSITY OF COUNTY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 



/* 



BY K. W. KIM NAN. 



The national airs of both ancient, and modern times, seem to 
be the only departments of the musical world in which our pat- 
riots and national men love to roany. Bonaparte's Retreat, Yan- 
kee Doodle, and such airs as their childish ear first listened to, 
when the drum and Jije were a show of curiosity to their juvenile 
minds, are still the only strains of music that fall in rapture on 
their dormant spirits. 'J'he mind, the umsulhed mirtd, takes wings 
and is soon home back to the days of its primeval exjstence. So 
it may be said of the term Educatitm. Since Adam first set his 
foot upon God*s domain, Education has l)een a subject for man's 
contemplaticn. And what Yankee Doodle is to the old veterans 
of the Revolution, so is the term Education to the sage whose life 
has been spent in the confines of the school-room. Both tune and 
term are of antique origin, yet'the revolutions in which each play- 
ed a conspicuous part, makes them dear to onr sires. The 
child's first c^ssay must be on the " all important subject of educa- 
tion." The young man, if he wishes to be successful in his first 
effort before the public, his subject must be that of education. The 
pedagogue, from the compeers of Ichabod Crane, to the distin- 
guished scholar, Edward Everett, if he lifts his pen or parts his 
lips, the world stands aghast for something on education. The 
philosopher, when summoned to die, gives to the world as his last 
bequeathment a treatise on education, or some of its direct tribu- 
taries. But notwithstanding this perpetual sermonizing of a ques- 
tion coeval with the existence of man, it has been reserved for the 
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educators of the present century to add to this old song new fea- 
tures and different parts, until, like the ralliope, it is propelled by 
steam, playing the same tune, yet producing new music. True, 
the Calliope plays Yankee Doodle, and for aught I know, the 
" songs of David ;*' yet it has taken the musical world by storm. 
But, notwithstanding education is the progenitor of this favorite 
air, standing dressed in such a garb of attraction, wiih such beauty 
and symmetry, that the world is again lost in wonder, we liud 
school teachers in the back woods of this unadulterated State of 
Democracy, that do not know the business of a Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Hand theoi the School Journah asking for subscription, 
and they will tell you with great pomposity, that it's a medium by 
which some autocrats are to bring their names before tt.e public, 
in order that they may enjoy the pleasant reflections of popularity. 
" FogyisrrC' is the most formidable of all our foes; he attacks 
us upon our right and upon our left, in our front and Trv our rear. 
He stands ready and at all times, to re*^ard our motion. If we 
have a new feature to offer, for either governmeui or recitation, 
he immediately shoots forth his forked tongue ; with threaten- 
ings he stops the car of progress, and with his vile mouth and 
the ignorance of his mind he uses the little triuniphs of the 
past to establish his threadbare thecry. As *' like begets 
like/* so is he sure of being victorious with his friends, and 
thus from the very presence of truth, established by experience, 
he bears the trophies from the field, proud of an ill-gotten vic- 
tory, and rejoicing that we ^'fanatics'' — as ihey are pleased 
to term us — are again subdued. To overcome this will re- 
quire great patience, great labor, and unflinching perseverance. 
•* Death is a powerful instrument in reformation," says Mrs. Stowe, 
and so by this means our enemies are growing weaker, while their 
decrease in strength is our increase in power. Old land marks are 
falling into oblivion, and as their possessors die, so are their prin- 
ciples buried. We are now in the path that will lead us ultimate 
ly to success. True, we are few in number but mighty in 
strength. The grain of wheat says, I can do nothing, but 
when associated with its kindred, it forms one of the princi- 
pal exports of our country, and feeds the starving millions that 
live in the old world of darkness. Drops of rain might solilo- 
quize in the sauie^ manner ; yet by their union and material iieip, 
a world is rendered fertile, co.nmerce has a healthy tone, and all 
things animate are crowned with prosperity. Well may we say 
with the poet : 
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" Drop follows drop, and swells 

With rain the sweeping river; 
Word follows word and tells f 

A truth that lives forever. 
Flake follows flake like sprites, 

Whose wings the winds dissever; 
Thought follows thought, and lights 
• The realms of mind forever. 

The drop, the flake, the beam, 

Teach us a lesson ever ; 
The word, the thought, the dream, 

Impress the soul forever." 

We a»k but this unity throughout the State, of Teachers and 
Associaiions, to enable us in a short time to send up a healthy 
shout of inlelligenee &< the result of that great Union whiub we 
now form a part of. Tippecanoe county will reap a reward from 
this in two years, that will be lasting as time. Its influence will 
be brought to bear in all parts of the country. From the highest 
grade to the hovel of the tyro, there will be a marked improve- 
ment, and if we only succeed in burying old ** fogyism," and get 
the inscription of * no rf jsurrection" on his tombstone, we sliall 
have done in two years, what has taken some counties five and ten 
years. (But in the border counties of ** Egypt," we shall not figure 
on such speedy revolutions.) We think this a means of bringing 
the teachers of the difl*erent parts of the country together, that 
they may consult with and learn from each other. 

And certainly everything that has the least tendency to concert 
of action and harmony of practical teaching, should be employed. 
We want more interest felt, more energy exhibited, and greater 
zeal manifested for the cause, if we expect to be successful in this 
great work, we have undertaken. Comparatively speaking, Mar- 
tin Luther Christianized the world, and dispelled the darkest cloud 
that ever hung upon the moral sky of the universe of God. He 
entertained no other idea than that of success and victory com- 
plete. Upon one occasion, when summoned to the city of Worms 
for examination, he was importuned by his friends not to go; that 
his enemies had planned to take his life in a tortuous manner. 
Luther replied, " he would go, though devils stood as thick on the 
way as the tiles on the people's houses." lie went and was tri- 
utn/jJiant, Then let us say we will press onward until our most 
sanguine expectations are met, though •* Old Fogies" stand as 
thick as the stars that deck the concave above us. The importr 
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ance of Associations must be axiomatic to all : the juvenile cat 
comprehend their intention without demonstration. If their import- 
ance is fuily understood, the necessity of their existence needs no 
argument to offer for their organized life. 

Association is the basis of society. Its tone, character, and re- 
finement depend upon association. Sir Walter Scott say.s, "the 
race of mankind would perish did we cease to help each other. 
From the moment that the mother binds th<* child's head till the 
moment that some kind assistant wipers tho death damp from the 
brow ot the dying, we can not exist without mutual ht^lp. All, 
therefore, that need aid have a right to ask it of their fellow.s and 
no one who has it in his power to grant it can refuse without in- 
curring guilt." The great mass of the people are enlightened 
and interested upon most subjects. But the profession of teaching 
they deem of no consequence. Some of them seem to think we 
were born " School Masters," and therefore not susceptible of ira 
provement. . Something must be done to break this spell of apa- 
thy. Their spirits must be aroused, and their, hearts made to feel 
that we are deficient; that our schools are in great want; and that 
their children are suffering for the want of their assistance. Could 
we but have a campaign on education equal to the political one 
just passed, what think you would be the standard of our State! 
The money expended would build a comfortable house in every 
district in the State, and keep a school for five j^ears at $40 per 
month. If this was ours, the daik thralldom wonld soon vanish, 
and we should rejoice that we were redeemed from the mazes that 
apparently had buried us beneath the shadow of ignorancti. But 
this can not be. and in its absence the substitutes that will best 
meet the wants of the people we must adopt, and these should be 
found in part in our organization, which should continue for years 
to come. By this method, we as teachers should learn first, and 
from us the people should learn where w^e teach. 

When the people are awakened, the Legislature will be petition- 
ed for their enactments favoring popular education, and thus the 
bud will germinate until our system reaches that degree of per- 
fection that now causes other States to boast of their eoinmon 
schools and institutions of love, that makes them glitter as stars 
of the first magnitude. 

Suppose that we have an Association in each of the 91 coun- 
ties in our State, averaging twenty teachers; w^e would have an array 
of 1820 in number. What an infiuence they might wield, and what 
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labor conld they perform if the courage and determination of a 
Bonaparte was only lodged in their bosoms. But it seems that 
only a few counties in this State are having these meetings, but 
even that few, we are glad to know, appreciate and feel what we 
most need. Every high and worthy motive seems to urge us 
forward. As teachers we ought \o devise means for the im 
provement of our schools. As friends of humanity we ought 
to leave no means untried that bid fair to confer a favor, great 
and lasting, upon whole generations of men. These are elements 
that we claim from Coun'y Associations. They will certainly 
elevate the standard of moral excellence, help to qualify the 
teacher for his avocation, and this knowledge will soon be 
imparted to the youth of our land. We are pleased, says Mr. 
Childs, to behold now and then teachers awakening to the re- 
sponsibility and honor of their prof«^ssion; and we hope soon 
to see the day when the masses shall also become more inter- 
ested in the cause, and when from every town, village, and 
hamlet of our Union, shall go up an earnest acknowledgment 
that to education we owe our individual happiness and our nation- 
al prosperity. And we hi>pe soon to see the day when legislators, 
instead of spending their time in paltry political intrigues or bao- 
chalialian reveries, will be up and doing to furiher this noble un- 
dertaking. The fires of progress must be fanned into a brightly 
'gh)wing, resistless flame. Kach spark must be as the star that 
never sets, always biight a;td attractive. Teachers, is not this em- 
phatically our mission? Surely every heart that is enlisted in 
this cause will respond aye. 'I'he great heart of the enlightened 
part of our Hoosier State will say aye ; and we shall find favor and 
friends sufficient for our wants, if we will but ask in honorable 
terms. Soon then may we expect to see the good results of this 
and similar organizations. And the general intelligence and su- 
perior knowledge that forms the vast difference between this and 
some 4)f our sister States, " will be ours to possess, ours to enjoy, 
ours to transmit." 



Integr'tv the Basis of Good Charactrr. — Integrity is 
the foundation of all that is high in- character among mankind ; 
3ther qualities may add to its splendor, but 11 this essential requi- 
site be wauting, all their kstre fades. 
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SCHOOL SONG.— GROWTH. 



Tune—" Few Days: 

The oak that lifts its perfect foroQ, 

Growing, growing, — 
That braves the wind and dares the storm, 

Grew day by day, 
A tender sapling once it stood, 

Growing, growing; 
An acorn, once, within the wood, 

Humbly it lay. 
At evening and at morning, 

Growing, growinor, 
All ni^ht, till dewy morning, 

Upward its way. 
For irs motto's ever "onward!" 

Growing, orrowing I 
For its motto 's ever " onward 1" 

Upward its way. 

The strram that seeks the ocean tide, 

Growing, growing, 
Came stealing down the mountain side, 

Gentle and meek. 
But every night and every day, 

Growincf, growing, 
A hundred rills came, blithe and gay, 

Its tile to seek. 
The river, rushing downward, 

Growing, growing, 
Sings ever, flowing onward, 

Thus doth it say :— 
** Oh ! my motto 's ever * onward!' 

Growing, growing; 
Oh! my motto's ever 'onward!' 

All through my way." 

Beneath the sea a coral grove. 

Growing, growing, 
Lifts up, at last, the wave above. 

Joyful its head. 
Long years have gone, since, striving first, 

Growing, growing, 
The coral said, '' I yet will burst 

Out from my bed. 
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I '11 go, the sunlight seeking, 

Growing, growing; 
The waves shall hear me speaking; 

Thus will I saj, — 
That my motto's ever 'onward!' 

Growing, growing; 
That my motto 's ever ' onward !' 

Upward my way." 

The coral grove, the stream, the tree, 

Growing, growing, 
A lesson teach, — Oh ! may not we 

Heed all th«^y say ? 
The tree upon the hillside green, 

Growing, growing, 
The coral and the steam serene, 

Sing on their way, — 
"Be thou, like us, forever 

Growing, growing; 
Pause thou not, falter never ! 

Onward ! go on! 
Be thy motto ever onward!' 

Growing, growing; 
Be thy nroito ever 'onward!' 

Upward and on ! M. B. C. SlAOlf. 



THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 



1st. The Colossus at Rhodes. It stood on the two moles which 
brmed the entrance of the harbor, at the city of Rhodes. 

It was composed of brass, and some estimate of the amount 
ised may be made from the fact that aft^^r it had lain in ruins 894 
ears, there remained after the diminution from rust and theft, 
20,000 pounds, it was sold to a Jew of Ij^dessa and carried 
way on 900 camels. It was hollow, and the cavities filled with 
tones, to counter-balance its weight and render it firm on its pe- 
estal. Its height was 105 feet, and all vessels could pass be^ 
ween its legs. There were few persons who could encompass its 
lumb with their arms, and its fingers were larger than most stat- 
es. It was the workmanship of Chares, who was employed 21 
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years in building it. It was erected B. C. 300, and, after having 
stood 56 years, was broken off below the knees, and thrown down 
by an earthquake. 

2d. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. This surpassed all the 
structures of antiquity, and the building of it occupied 220 years. 
It was 425 feet in length, 220 in breadth ; adorned with 127 fol- 
umna of the Ionic order, and Parian marble, each sixty feet high; 
and a statue of the goddess, supposed to have been sent down from 
heaven. On the very night of the birih of Alexander the Great, 
it was partially burnt down by Herastratus, who took that means 
to immortalize his name. Dinocrates was the architect who su- 
perintended its rebuilding. Alexander offered to appropriate his 
spoils to its restoration, if the Ephesians would give him the sole 
honor and have his name placed on the temple, They refused, 
really ^Tom national pride, but with the pretense. "That it was 
not right for one divinity to erect a temple to another." 

3d. The Labyrihth of Ejiypt. It is in Lower Egypt, near 
Lake Moeris. According to Herodotus, it consisted of 3000 cham- 
bers; 1500 above ground, and the same number subterranean. It 
had but one entrance and so many intricate windings, that when 
once in, it was impossible to get out without a guide. It is 8aid to 
have been built by 12 kings. All the opinions, with reference to 
its object, appear to yield in acumen and ingenuity to that of Gat- 
terer, who supposes it to be an arcliilectural symbolic rc-presenta- 
tion of the zodiac, and the course of the sun through the same; 
one-half being above, and the other below the earth, whilst the 
8000 chambers have a symbolical reference to the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

4th. The Pyramids of Egypt. Of these there are nearly 100, 
and they constitute tho most stupendous works of man. The 
largest is at Ghizeh, near the Nile, which covers 11 acres of 
ground, and is about 500 feet high, and is said to have employed 
100,000 men thirty years in building. 

5th. The temple of Jupiter Olympus. It was situated on the 
river Alpheus, in Elis, near the spot where the Olympic grames 
were celebrated. Its height was sixty-eight feet ; breadth nliiety- 
ty-five, and length two hundred and thirty. It was adorned in- 
ternally and externally with a great variety of statues. The fig- 
ure of the Olympian deity \\as composed of ivory and gold, and 
of such vast proportions that though seated it reached nearly to 
the ceiling, suggesting the idea, that in rising it would bear away 
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the roof. In the right hand, it grasped an image of victory, and 
in bis left a scepter, curiously wrought of various metals, on which 
was perched an eagle. 

6th. The walls and hanging gardens of Babylon. These were 
built by Semiran^is, were 350 feet high, 87 feet thick, and about 
sizty miles in circuit. They were composed of brick baked in the 
sun, and cemented with bitumen instead of mortar. The gardens 
were situated in an immense palace built at the west end of the 
bridge which crossed the Euphrates. 

It contained a square of 400 feet on every side, an^ was carried 
up in the manner of terraces, one after another, till it reached the 
height of the walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace to 
terrace by means of stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was 
sustained by vast arches, raised on other arches. On the top of 
the arches flat stones were first laid, then a great quantity of reeds 
and bitumen, next a double row of bricks, the whole covered with 
thick sheets of lead. This.floorage was designed to keep the 
moisture of the mould from escaping through the arches. The 
earth laid thereon was so deep, that large trees could take root, 
and with such the garden was covered, together with plants and 
shrubs of every description. On the upper terrace, there was a 
pump and engine, for drawing water from the river to water the 
garden. Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, desired something 
resembling the hills of her native Media ; and to gratify her, the 
king raised this prodigious structure. 

7th. The Mausoleuni. A monumental structure reared by Ar- 
temisia, in memory of her husband and brother, Mausolus, king of 
Oarir, B. G. 362. She is said to have been so much attached to 
him that she mixed his ashes with water and drank them off. The 
entire height of the monument was 140 feet, being nearly square, 
each side meafsuring 113 feet» and each end 93 feet. It was debo- 
rated with a peristyle of 36 columns, about 60 feet in height. 
There are no remains of the monument, at the present time. 

[Selected. 



WEEDS. 



A bright drop glistened in Frederick's eyes, but it could not 
stay there ; it rolled down his cheek, followed by another and an- 
other — a real shower. *' See here," said a merry voice beside him, 
14 
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** who tboQght of its raining to-day when the san is pottring dovn 
at this rate, and not a cloud to be seen, save this one up herel" 
and the sister's hand put aside the sunny hair, and brushed tbe 
would-be wrinkles from his brow. *' Gome now, what is all this 
for ? Tell me, won't you ?" 

Fred, could never refuse when that voice bade him speak, so he 
drove back the remaining tears, made his voice as clear and man- 
ly as possible, and replied : ** O, nothing, only I'm discouraged,— 
that's all." " That's considerable, I should think," replied she, 
" but go on. What are you so discouraged about 1" '• Oh, these 
weeds! Here I worked hard all day Friday, and left the bed com- 
pleted ready for the plants and seeds. Saturday it rained so hard 
I could do nothing, and yesterday was Sunday. Well, when I 
came this morning what do you suppose I found 1" " Don't know. 
Had the chickens been scratching it up ? They were looking for 
worms after the rain.'* " No, no, they had not been here. Worse 
than that. All over the bed were little weeds, just above the 
ground to be sure, but there they were, and you know while they 
were there nothing else could do any good. I bad pulled every 
weed I could find before the rain, and now I have been at work all 
the morning, but it is all to no purpose. There are hundreds of 
little leaves just starting, and that is not the worst. I was look- 
ing to see where so many of them came from, and there, all mix- 
ed through the fine earth, were thousands of little seeds, so fine I 
can never get them out. There they must be; and they will 
spring up and grow faster than any I can plant. Weeds always 
grow faster than any thing else. So you see I can just do noth- 
ing," and the tears came again. Agnes*s bright eyes grew brighteri 
and her sunny little face looked prettier, for she had thought of a 
remedy. " Cheer up, Fred.," said she, "there is no need of any 
more rain at present; I know what you can do." " I can do no- 
thing," he replied in the same desponding tone, " but wait till all 
these seeds have sprung up, and then pull them as I did the oth- 
ers. After they are all grown it may do some good to plant some- 
thing else." •* Yes, and while you are waiting for them to grow, 
some gentle breeze will waft you as many more of the same sort; 
so the summer will pass away, your flower bed all the time pre- 
senting the same beautiful appearance as now. No, that will 
never do" "What {hen? What can I do?" " Fill the ground 
80 full of other things there will be no room for the weeds. Pay 
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oo attention to the little troublers, bat crowd tbem out witb tulips, 
and pinks, and verbenas. Fill the ground full of the plants voa 
like best, and never fear the weeds." 

May, with her laughing sunshine and showers, her bright green 
fields and opening foliage, smiled and gave her place to June, the 
month of roses f but not a nook in all the garden greeted the morn- 
ing sun with a sweeter perfume, or a fairer array of beauty, than 
the flower bed of little Fred. 

Weary hearted, is here no word for thee ? Weary of still find- 
ing evil without and evu within. Linger not to pull every weed 
that springs in the garden of the mind, and then weep and mourn 
over the seeds the hand can not reach. Nor think to wait till they 
have all been rooted out, and then fill the mind with good ; lest 
life's seed-time pass away and no glory-wreaths adorn the brow of 
manhood, and when age shall come the almond shall blossom 
alone. Occupy the mind with the thought of the true, the noble, 
the excellent ; cherish a love of all that is pure and beautiful and 
lovely, and fear not the upspringings of evil. The atmosphere 
will be too pure for them. Feeble plants of the shade, kept close 
to the ground ; they will soon moulder back into earth, and them- 
selves yield freshness and vigor to the growth of the good and 
beautiful. J. 



CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 



From the report of Mr. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools, 
we learn the following facts in regard to the schools of the Lake 
City. 

The High School edifice was completed in 1856. Its value, 
including furniture, is $50,000. The plans for it were furnished 
by J. C. Dore, former Superintendent, and the Illinois State Ag- 
ricultural Society awarded him a diploma and premium for the 
« best design for High School building." Two first class Gram- 
mar and Primary School Houses, with accommodations for 600 
pupils each, were also completed in the fall of 1856. These are 
divided into rooms for 60 scholars each. 

The attendance in the schools during the year, was as follows : 
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Whole number of dififerent scholars, .... 8^42 

Average number enrolled. 3,688 

Average daily attendance, 2,606 

Per cent, of daily attendance on the whole number en- 
rolled, - - - ai 

Per cent, of daily attendance on the average number en- 
rolled, - - - 71 

In addition to the regular schools, there has also been an even- 
ing school for adults, with an attendance of 150. There are also 
three Industrial Schools, of which the Superintendent says, ** Of 
all the special agencies that are in operation to reduce the number 
of ignorant and vagrant children among us, the industrial schook 
are by far the most efficient and successful/* 

The Reform School, five miles from the city, is also an impor- 
tant feature in the educational system of Chicago. 

" While we have over three thousand children who never attend 
the public or private schools of the city, and while ignorance and 
crime continue to associate together, we shall have no lack of can- 
didates for the Reform School. Mr. Nichols, the Superintendent, 
has adopted a system of discipline, which is worthy of observation 
and study by all who are interested in the management of chil- 
dren." 

School Fund. — Fortunately for Chicago, the school section 
was situated near the centre of the city. Of the one hundred 
and forty-two blocks of the section, all but four were sold some 
time since for $33,000. Some idea of the vast increase in value of 
real estate, may be seen from the fact that the four remaining 
blocks are now valued at $860,000. 

The whole amount of the school fund of the city is $1,112,000, 
larger than that of any other city except St. Louis, and, as Mr. 
Wells says, equaled by only twelve out of the thirty-one States. 
^ The expenses are given as follows : 

Salaries of Teachers, $23,365 

Incidentials, 6,355 

Rent of Houses 11,200 



Whole amount, $40,920 

Number of Teachers, 61 

Average expense of each scholar, .... $4.79 

The following table, as given in Mr. Wells's report, will be in- 
teresting : 
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Cost of Instmaion, No. of Sekolara, Co$t per Scholar. 

New York $753,853 

Cincinnati,.. • 149,713 

Philadelphia, 502, 1 02 

BoBtoD 341,874 

Chicago 40,920 



138,570 


$5.44 


16,673 


8.98 


54,813 


916 


23,778 


14 37 


8,542 


4.79 



STORY OF SCHOOL. 



The red light shone through the open door. 

From the round declining sun ; 
And fantastic shadows, all about, 

On the dusty floor were thrown, 
As the factory clock told the hour of five, 

And the school was almost done. 

The mingled hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from the lower plain, 

And we saw tlie steeple over ihe trees, 
With its motionless, golden vane, 

And heard the cattle's musical low. 
And the rustle of standing grain. 

In the open casement a lingering bee 

Murmured a drowsy tune, > 
And from the upland meadows, a song, 

In the lulls of the afternoon, 
Had come on the air that wandered by, 

Laden with scents of June. 

Oar tasks were finished and lessons said, 

As we sat all hushed and still. 
Listening to the purl of the brook, 

And the whirl of the distant mill, 
And waiting the word of dismissal, that yet 

Waited the master's will. 

The master was old, and his form was bent. 
And scattered and white his hair; 

But his form was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 

like a halo oyer a pictured saint, 
On his face marked deep with care. 

His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled hands 
Were folded over his vest. 



^J 
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As wearily back in bis old arm cbair, 

He reclined as if to rest 
As tbe golden streaming sunligbt fell 

On bis brow, and down bis breast 

We waited in reverent silence long, 

And silence tbe master kept, 
Tbougb still tbe accustomed saintly smile 

Over bis features crept; 
And we tbougbt, worn with tbe lengthened toil 

Of tbe summer's day, be slept 

So we quietly rose and left our seats, 

And outward into tbe sun. 
From tbe gathering shade of tbe dusty room, 

Stole silently one by one — 
For we knew by tbe distant striking clock, 

It was time tbe school was done. 

And left the master sleeping alone, 
Alone in his high backed cbair, 

With bis eyelids closed, and bis withered palms 
Folded as if in prayer. 

And the mingled light and smile on bis face; 
And we knew not death was there. 

Nor knew that just as the clock struck ^y^^ 

His kindly soul away, 
A shadowy messenger silently bore 

From its trembling house of clay, 
To be a child with the Saints of Heaven, 

And to dwell with Christ alway ! — [^SeleeUd. 



r 



UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES.— EXTRACT FROM 
AN ADDRESS BY REV. SAMUEL FULLER, D. D. 



The scholar, enriched, disciplined, and transfused by clasae 
lore, can alone say, '' I speak that which I know ;" and becao« 
he can, his words, forged and tempered upon the only anvil i^heR 
the best instruments of our discourse can be struck, old Vulcan'^ 
fire-block, are like barbed and winged arrows, shot from a bow i 
steel ; they reach the mark, pierce the breast, and transfix tte 
heart. 
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Tbe uUtity of classical studies is not merely the demonstration 
of philological research : it is like the teaching of experience. 

Of the three clergymen of the church of England, who excited 
the great religious movement which characterized the middle of 
the eighteenth century, George Whitefield was a more eloquent 
orator than either John or Charles Wesley. But Whitefield, not- 
withstanding his moving and surpassing eloquence, was compara- 
tively illiterate ; his early life among taverns and stables and the- 
atres, being no substitute for the Grammar School and the Uni- 
versity, of neither of which knew he anything from personal ex- 
perience. 

On the contrary, the Wesleys were thoroughly trained colle- 
gians; their love of ancient learning being exceeded in their 
love for Christ, and for the souls of the ignorant and perishing. 

A century has passed away, since the voices of these preachers 
stirred the heart of a slumbering nation, as the thunderbolt stirs 
the sluggish atmosphere ; and what is the position of each at the 
present time ? 

Who now reads Whitefield's Discourses ] Or. if any person 
chance to peruse these unskillful productions, he wonders that such 
tinhammered wedges could ever have pierced and wounded sinful 
hearts. 

In striking contrast with their more eloquent compeer, the 
Wesleys are in their refined and widely difi'used writings living an 
immortal life among their admiring followers ; controlling and di- 
recting at this fleeting hour a larger number of minds than at any 
former period. 

The same demonstration respecting the usefulness of classical 
knowledge is forced upon us when we discriminate the heroes of 

9 

the Bevolution. 

In forensic and parliamentary eloquence, Patrick Henry was 
without a rival. But as for teachers he had none, save his grasp- 
ing intellect, his fiery imagination, his indomitable will, and the 
stormy times in which his lot was cast. 

Unlike this self-made orator, Alexander Hamilton was the 
favored youth upon whom .classical instructors expended their as- 
siduous care, imparting to their apt and graceful pupil a burning 
Eind glowing pen, as well as a persuasive and commanding tongue. 

As a consequence, how widely contrasted is the destiny of these 
favorite sons of oui Republic ! The backwoodsman of Virginia 
8 remembered only in a few fragmentary remains preserved by 
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the recollection of otheni; while the pride, as well as the griefiof 
the Empire State, is immortalized in his profound, scholarly, and 
inimitable expositions of our National Constitution. 

We reach the same demonstration in favor of the study of an- 
cient learning, when we compare Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson. The untaught printer of Boston and Philadelphia 
does indeed amuse and instruct us in his pointed apothegms of 
Poor Richard ; and his brief and dry speeches in the Continental 
Congress were like battering-rams either to demolish the arguments 
of his opponents, or to urge onward the laggard car of business; 
but when the voice of an outraged and' determined nation was to 
utter its thunders, defying tyranny and demanding the audience of 
the world, his unclassic mouth faltered, and declined the mighty 
effort; and the immortality which radiates with increasing splen- 
dors from our Declaration of Independence, rests upon the head of 
the classical Sage of Monticello. 



TEACHING TO WEITE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



Still another branch of our language is sadly-r-aliiiost totally- 
neglected : the learning to write good and grammatical sentences. 
Composition writing is often practiced, but most commonly is so 
practiced as to lead the pupil to hate the very thought of writing. 
It should, however, be taught as a necessary part of dally duty, 
not by requiring long themes on " Education/' " Virtue," " Tem- 
perance," " Spring!" " War," and the like; but by drawing out 
from the scholars short and easy, well constructed and intelligent 
sentences, on such objects and topics as they are daily seeing or 
thinking upon ; sometimes inducing them to write their Tariom 
requests in the form of notes, and again encouraging them to write 
letters of business or forms of notes and answers to questions. In 
this way they will be made to love writing, or putting their 
thoughts on paper, just as they love talking ; and the careful writ- 
ing of a few sentences in this way every day, will do a great deil 
to insure order and method in thinking, accuracy in spelling, cor- 
rectness in syntax, and carefulness in the use of words, — ^nA>re, ia 
fact, than can be accomplished in any other way. 

A remark which ought to be made somewhere, may as well be 
made here, in reference to the effect of this practice of IreqneDt 
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writiDg on the habits of the pupils in all their future business life. 
Nothing is better calculated to enable men to spell all the com- 
mon words in current use in business correspondence, than the fre- 
quent writing of letters of the sort above spoken of. Scholars 
may learn to spell almost infallibly every word " put out," or dic- 
tated, or pronounced to them by the teacher, and yet they will 
make most ludicrous blunders when they are compelled to write 
those same words, while they are thinking of them. Were it 
proper, we might give illustrations on this point, which would 
make every reader smile audibly. There would be no necessity to 
go beyond the archives of the office in which this Report is writ- 
ten The letters of trustees of school districts, and other school 
officers, — not always excepting the letters of School Committees 
themselves — ^would supply what would be amply and more than 
sufficient to point the moral we wish to enforce. If teachers re- 
quired their pupils to write something every day, and, after it had 
been corrected carefully, to copy it neatly, they would not write 
lett-ers to ask advice about " the propper moode of kolledng dea- 
strickt tackes ;** neither would they write to '*purtishion a cord 
into law for the readdress of surtin greeinnsez ;** nor would they 
speak of ** the morrill karichter of a skoul teechur ;'* and sundry 
other things never before ** attempted in poetry or in prose.'' If 
this method of simple business composition were constant prac- 
tice, from the time the scholars begin to write, till they leave the 
school for business, they would not begin a letter thus : " estgreen- 

Wich i Take my pen In hand;^^ for they would learn the 

use of Capital letters and the proper mode of commencing, writ- 
ing, punctuating, and ending a letter, as well as how it should be 
folded and superscribed. And besides, they would learn exactly 
what they are to practice almost every day in their after lives. 

Now, it is with these things just as it is with everything else. 
Men do not learn much simply by thinking over the theory. They 
must put their theories, whatever they are, into practice ; and not 
once alone, nor yet twenty times, but a hundred, and sometimes 
more, before they can be called expert and ready in the use of 
those theories, and especially in the application of them. It is 
still more strikingly true that children do not — and from the very 
nature of their minds they can not — ^leam by being told how to do 
a thing. They must do it. By beginning early in life and going 
over and over again with the duty they are daily to perform, and 
by this process alone, can they be made to be rapid, accurate — ^in- 

15 
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ftlllMe almrj^t — writen znd traosactore of bttsiDess, pablic 
privare* TbU topic, howeTer, is j«o well treated in the Report by 
th4( Priocipal of tbf" Nonnal Scbool, that I forbear to dwell los- 
ITfr upon it. And the remedy is so plain that it seems hardly to 
m«Ht the space already devoted to it. It was deemed best and 
even necessary to say so much, because, from its very simplicity, 
if fteeros likeliest to be neglected ; because facts do show the eTi) 
to be no great ; and also because there is so great a temptation, 
both to scholars and teachers, to overlook it in a laudable desireto 
learn ko much of the higher branches, and of what is called prac- 
licaK But we hold that nothing is so practical, and so necessary 
!o be done correctly and elegantly, as that which we are required 
to do every day in our lives. — Twelfth Annual Report of the Cm- 
mini oner of Public School n, R. I, 



EXERCISE FOR GIRLS. 



Uld any of my readers ever meet a girl's school taking their ac- 
rustomed exercises } Is there not something excessively ludicroQs 
In th« Idea of some thirty or forty girls walking primly and de- 
murely to a certain point, then right about face and back agais! 
Thc^ timid 8tep ; the regular methodic movement^ which I ha?e 
ht»art) waggishly compared to the mode of progress of an ordinary 
»lxttH'iu)<^ggtH\ caterpillar ; the sedate tone of voice, each one talk- 
ing with l>iH.H>uuag decorum with the one with whom she walks 
abr<'aiit% i^erbaps catechisiDg one another on the meaning of the 
t»\HHnUno\tio?^ of ^^ti^<^ Flinch verb, or ascertaining the degree of 
|\iMtunowo\ ^oh ha$ attained in •• Magnall's Questions." Hoi 
\H^u thi$ uut^UttT to keahh ! But the medical attendant of tjte 
t^ IhS^l ^xsvmwc^v.^ eJc^Tv:^ ; aini is cvi walking across the com- 
n^^M^ ar,xl l^ol <^.\^ro;:iJe ? O: oc^irse i; is ! What more would too 
hAW ■ \Vh\\ i; :>.at ^r> w<\ni:y iacy. the sciKwl-mistress. would 
a;:^^ ^v^ t>^ kax^ ;>< vi«?f « Ixr pTi7ils ob Use next afternoon's 
x^axl v^ W^<x^ ;t ^ ^-^ vViKxvM to :ake a walk ercry day in tiw 
x^y^VV I ^> >.X I Av^.i jV* '^^ 'j: *iie way of geoiiig exercise by 
x^>v>; ?W>i ^v-^^-i V «r:fv-:k ifvroe V»£;<c. Esdi more pleased. 
♦Vj^ xN^w^ W^ ^^'^ '^^'^^ .'^bwis »£ »:e^ «^g« aiipetites thu 
^ w^% ^ W VMi^v ^>V'>»i^> *: "^^ scavviis wte« tbose girls art 
tW>y *^ '^xy^rjk'! v^-Wt^ Ji'n^ wrhajt? ^miik %*€ die teachers may 
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ive some little knowledge of botany ; so I would suggest that 
le teacher should ask two or three of the girls to bring her some 
ild flowers from their next afternoon's walk, with the promise 
3ld out that she would afterwards tell them something about them ; 
id I must further petition that the girls be no longer compelled 
I walk two by two, methodically, but be allowed to roam and 
kmble at large — of course, taking care they do not get out of 
ght of their teachers. I admit that the eifect of all the girls 
imbliug along a country lane — some looking into the hedge bot- 
»m on this side, and others straggling to the other side of a broad 
reen lane — would not have nearly the same fine effect which is 
roduced by the formal procession along the dusty pathway on the 
ommon ; but I think it would impress any one who saw ihem 
rith the idea that the girls were at ease, and were out for enjoy- 
ment : whereas the stiflF^and prim set-out which we are accustomed 
3 see, rather gives one the idea that they had said their lessons 
ladly, and are doing penance for it, exposed to the public gaze. — 
Ladies* Christian Annual, 



We invite the careful attention of our young readers to the fol- 
owing article on " Great YoungMen ;" and trust that their peril- 
jal of it may have its legitimate influence upon them in these days 
>f rampant " Young Americanism." We are glad of any oppor- 
tunity to direct this headlong spirit into channels where both the 
[)08se8Sora of it, and the community at large, may he benefited. 

E. P. C. 
GREAT YOUNG MEN. 



Don John of Austria won, at twenty-five, the greatest battle of 
modem times ; had it not been for the jealousy of Philip, the 
next year he would have been Emperor of Mauritania. Gaston de 
Foix was only twenty-two when he stood a victor on the plains of 
Ravenna. Every one remembers Gonde and Rockroy at the same 
age. Gustavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. Look at his cap- 
tains ; that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six when he 
died. Banier himself, after all his miracles, died at forty-five. 
Gortez was a little more than thirty when he gazed upon the gold- 
en cupola of Mexico. When Maurice, of Saxony, died at thirty- 
two, all Europe acknowledged the loss of one of the greatest cap- 
tains and profoundest statesmen of the age. Then there is Nel* 
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son and Clive — but these are warriors, and perhaps yon may think 
there are greater things than war. I worship the Lord of Hosts. 
But take the most illustriods achievements of civil prudence. In- 
nocent III, the greatest of Popes, was the despot of Christendom 
at thirty-seven. 

John de Medici was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Graiciardina tells 
us, baffled with his state-craft, Frederick of Arragon, himself. He 
was Pope, as Leo X, at thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him of 
his richest province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola, and 
John Wesley ; they worked with young brains. Ignatius, only 
thirty when he made his pilgrimage, and wrote the " Spiritual Ex- 
ercises." Pasqal, the greatest of Frenchmen, wrote a great work 
at sixteen, and died at thirty-seven, which reminds me of Byron, 
greater even as a man than a writer. 

Was it experience that guided the pencil of Raphael, when he 
painted the palaces of Rome ? He died, too, at thirty-seven. Ri- 
chelieu was secretary of state at the age of thirty-one. Well, 
then, there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers before other 
men leave off the cricket. Grotius was in great practice at 
seventeen — an attorney-general at twenty-four. And Acdu- 
iviva — Acduiviva was general of the Jesuits — ruled every cabi- 
net in Europe and colonized America, before he was thirty-seven. 
But it is needless to multiply instances. The history of heroes 
i s the history of youth. 



MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 



W. D. HEIVKLE, Editor. 




SOLUTION OF No. 35.— By the Editor. 

AB=12, BD=18, and ADr=30. Let aj=BC, Uie 
distance the water has been lowered at the expiratiofi 
of any time U and R=the rate per hour th« water 
lowers at B, or the distance the water would lower 
in an hour if the rate at B were continued during an 
hour ; also let r=the rate at 0. Now these rates 
must be inversely as the distances of B and O froiD 
A, whence 

B : r : : 12-faj : 12, or r= ^^^ 

x+12 
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But the rate at the expiration of any time t is =yf^ therefore, 

dt 

12R _.ia; ^^ \2^dt=xdx'{-\2dx. Integrating we get 
a?+12 dt 

12E<=Ja^+12, C being nothing, because when <=0, 

x=Q. Now when <=1 hour x=^ feet, whence this equation be- 
comes 12R=56 or R=4§. 

Substituting this value of 12R in the same general equation, 
we have 56<=iar^+ 12a;. 

This equation is true for an^ value of x, therefore when a5=18 
it becomes 66^=378, or 4^=27, or <=6f , the time required. 

SOLUTION OF No. 36.— Bv H. N. Robinson. 

Conceive the water in the well to be divided into an indefinite 
number of very thin layers, the depth of each being dx. Desig- 
nate the number of square feet on the surface of the well by wi. 
Then (mdx) is the diflferential of the quantity of water in the well. 
To lift the integral of this quantity one foot, we will suppose, re- 
quires unity of force. To lift it x feet is then the differential of 
the force, 

whence d . Y=mxdx, 
By integration t=ima^-j-C. 

But to obtain the whole amount of force, we must take the in- 
tegral between aj=12 and ic=30. 

That is from ^ m (30)2+C 
Taie J ^(12)2+0 
Wherefore =im (302—122), and that is all 
that can be done without the given condition. 

The force to take out the first four feet is expressed by J w (162 
— 122), and this force requires one hour's work. Let t be the time 
required to empty the well. Then by the proportion 

i:t:: 162—122 : 302—122 
28 . 4 : 42 . 18 
28:21.9 
r=:a/=6f hours. 

SOLUTION OP No. 35.— By Samuel Alsop. 

Let X be the depth to the top of the water at any time, and a 
-the constant effort, we have 

adt==xdx whence at=^JIZ — 
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If /=] , x-=16, whence a==:£f^2lli^=56 

2 

2 2 

whence <=63, the time required. 

[This problem was also solved by Calculus, by its originator, 
Jacob Staff,^ 

SOLUTION OF No. 36.— By Milton Bond. 

A in traveling 22J days would travel 405 miles. Were B like 
A to turn back and travel over the same distance which A does, 
he would be 22J4-9+9=40j in traveling 4\)6 railes=:10 miles 
per day. 

[This problem was solved hy Chas. H, S. Royce, 0. A. Broton- 
sout J. Pool, L F. Reece, Geo. D. Hunt, W. P. T, B., Judge Clark, 
and Samuel Alsop.\ 

PROBLEM No. 41.— Bv the Editor. 

Find two different quantities such that each shall be equal to 
the square of the other. 

PROBLEM No. 42.— Bv the Editor. 

Divide a board 10 feet long and 2 feet wide into four pieces, 
that they can be put together so as to form a square. 

PROBLEM No. 43.— Bv Samuel Alsop. 

Three men, equal in strength, undertake to pull down the stee- 
ple of an ancient church. They fasten three ropes to a ring near 
the top, and, standing at equal distances from the circular base 
of the steeple, they pull at equal angles of 30 ® to each otfaer. 
The ropes severally make an angle of 40 '^ with the perpendicu- 
lar axis of the steeple. Now, if a single force of 500 lbs. were 
applied at right angles at the same point, it would be just sufficient 
to overturn the steeple. Required the force actually exerted by 
each man? 

[This problem is from Olmsted's Philosophy, p. 60. The an- 
swer there given is 284,717 lbs. That the accuracy of this an- 
swer may be proved or disproved, is the reason the problem has 
been proposed. — ^£d.] 
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Dbath of E. M . Stribbling. — It is with deep sorrow that we 
announce the death of our former contributor, E, M, Stribbling* 
We learn from the Springfield Republic, which some mutual friend 
has been so kind as to send us, that he died in or near Mt.' Ver- 
non, 0., on Saturday, April 18th. He was an Engineer on the 
Springfield, Mt. Vernon, and Pittsburgh Railroad. We became 
acquainted with him about six years ago, when engaged in that 
portion of the road between Springfield and Delaware. He had 
then but just begun to re-read geometry, having paid no attention 
to it since his school days in Virginia, about fifteen years before, 
and even then only learning it as school boys generally do. He 
went to work to solve the unsolved exercises in Robinson's Ge- 
ometry, some of which we have known him to study over from 
morning until evening, scarcely moving from his table. Such per- 
severance as he possessed we have never seen in any other math- 
ematical student. The result of this diligence was, that in about 
one year he became the most skillful geometrician we had ever 
known, and many were the pleasant hours we spent together in 
the pursuit of mathematical knowledge. • He became also an ex- 
cellent algebraist, and for the last two or three years, as time would 
permit, he had been engaged in the study of Calculus, which he 
would no doubt have soon become skillful in, had his life been 
spared. My young mathematical friends, let us learn a lesson in 
the success of Mr. Stribbling in the pursuit of knowledge. It is 
but just to say that he was not a mere mathematician, but that he 
had enjoyed the humanizing effects of the study of languages in 
early life. 

Mr. Stribbling leaves an amiable and interesting wife and one 
or two children to mourn his sudden and unexpected departure, 
for he died away from home, after a brief but painful illness. His 
family has our most heartfelt sympathy, for we feel as if we too 
had lost a near relative. Requiescat in pace. W. D. H. 



Origin of th» Pendulum*— Oalileo, when under twenty years 
of age, was standing one day in the metropolitan church of Pisa, 
when he observed a lamp, which was suspended from the ceiling, 
and which had been disturbed by accident, swing backwards and 
forwards. This was a thing so common, that thousands, no doubt, 
had observed it before ; but Galileo, struck with the regularity with 
which it moved backwards and forwards, reflected upon and per- 
fected the method now in use of measuring time by means of a 
pendulum. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



To the Teachei's of the United States : 

The eminent success which has attended the establishment and opera- 
tions of the several State Teachers' Associations in this country, is the 
source of mutual congratulation among all friends of Popular Edacatioo. 
To the direct agency and the diffused influence of these associations, 
more, perhaps, than to any other cause, are due the manifest improvemeDt 
of schools in all their relations, the rapid intellectual and social elevation 
of teachers as a class, and the vast development of public interest in all 
that concerns the education of the young. 

That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and 
that they are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficial influ- 
ence, no wise observer will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations ma? 
be done for the whole country by a National Association, we, the undo^ 
signed, invite our fellow teachers throughout the United States to asses- 
ble in Philadelphia, on the 26th day of August next, for the purpose of 
organizing a NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the 
North, the South, the East, and the West, who are willing to unite in a 
general effort to promote the educational welfare of our country, by ewr 
centrating the wisdom and power of numerou^ minds, and by distilling 
among all the accumulated experiences of all, who are ready to devote 
their energies and 'contribute their means to advance the dignity, respect- 
ability, and usefulness of their calling; and who, in fine, believe thattk 
time has come when the teachers of the nation should gather into oae 
great National Brotherhood. 

As the permanent success of any association depends very much npoi 
the auspices attending its establishment, and the character of the organic 
laws it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely rep- 
resented at the inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

May 15, 1857. 

T. W. Valentine, Pres. New York State Teachers' Associatioa 

D. B. Hagar, " Massachusetts 

W. T. Lucky, " Missouri 

J. Tenney, '* New Hampshire 

J. G. May, " Indiana " ^* 

W. Roberts, " Pennsylvania " '' 

C. Pease, " Vermont " 

D. F. Wells, " Iowa 

A. C. Spioer, ** Wisconsin " ** 

S. Wright, *' Illinois ' '* 
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N. R — All teachers to whom this circular may be sent, are requested to 
consider themselves as specially invited to join in this enterprise, and to 
be present at the proposed meeting. Editors of edncational journals, and 
of newspapers generally, are requested to give this call a notice. 



NOTES BY THE WAY. 



The teacher, from the nature of his profession, has but little opportani- 
ty to see the actual state of educational matters in his State ; and as the 
enterprise in which we are engaged is carried on mainly by teachers, we 
deem it but just that they should know, as far as possible, the real condition 
of things in various parts of the State. To state the whole truths may 
often be unpleasant to us, and mortifying to people of particular localities, 
yet the sooner the whole scene is before us, the better we shall know what 
work there is to be accomplished, and how to bring it about 

In Johnson county, we found no Teachers' Association. In Franklin, 
the county seat, there had been no free school for two years, but a build- 
ing had been commenced for school purposes, which may in process of 
time be completed. All admitted, "we are far behind here." Franklin 
College is sending out some teachers, yet there is no special effort made 
to prepare teachers professionally. 

President Bailey and Prof Hougham are good school men, and render- 
ed us essential aid in our mission, and extended to us their kindly hos- 
pitalities. There are fifty-nine school districts in this county, but only 
twenty- one have had schools in them during the past year. There are 
4,796 youth numbered, and only 941 have attended public schools. 

There are good " school men" here, and we believe they will combine 
their influence, and make that influence manifest 

Boone county has its light and dark shades, in varied proportions. 
^' Coon skins are no longer legal tender for taxes." School-houses are 
beginning to appear. Number of youth, 5,815 : 1,380 of these have at- 
tended public school the past year; $1,895 have been expended for build- 
ing school-houses the past year; $4,671 assessed for this year. A Teach, 
ers' Association had be^ formed, and several meetings held. An Insti 
tiite will be held in this county in August We found some ardent friends 
of free school improvement, and foremost among them, Mr. Olive, with 
-whom we visited schools. 

There are 93 school districts in this county : 49 have had schools in 
them during the past year. 

By the efforts of a few noble men, Thorntown has a first rate academic 
school, taught by Messrs. Sims and Tarr. These gentlemen are devoted, 
efficient teachers, and will let their light shine. " The Friends" have alto 
Bk good school near this place. The public schools, in and about this place 
Bfcre sadly neglected ; any other interest seems of higher importance to the 
people, than affording a good education to their children. In several 
schools that we visited in this county, the scene was Indierooft The floors 

16 
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were entirely covered with mud, the benches and desks of the poorest 
kind) and in one, a teacher was, in addition to his other duties, sqairting 
tobacco juice copiously, at about four squirts per minute. He did not 
take the School Journal " He had no need of it." 

In Hendricks county some fine progress has been made in the right di- 
rection. $15,119 have been expended for school-houses during the past 
year. In Centre Township nine houses have been built, 25x32 feet, all 
painted, at a cost of $800 each. Messrs. A. Bland and^ W. Bishop are 
Trustees in this Township. In Liberty Township every district is supplied 
with a fine school-house, 26x36 feet, well situated. In Liberty, a small 
village of 400 inhabitants, they have the finest house that I have yet seen. 
It is 60x36 feet, two stories high, with one acre of land well fenced for 
play ground. 

Milton Lindley, Dr. Moore, and a first class pioneer teacher, J. H. 
Davis, and others are the moving spirits in school matters, and well have 
they done up the work. At Danville, the people seem interested in having 
the best class of schools. For two evenings the Methodist Church was 
filled by those who were interested in *' free schools and educational pro- 
gress." Messrs. Parker and Cox, teachers here, are live men, and are not 
afraid to roll up their sleeves and do hard work. There will be a Teach- 
ers' Institute in ihxa county in August. In most parts of this county none 
but first class teachers will be employed, and those at good salaries. 

Every one knows where Putnam county is, and most know all about it. 
It is third in population, and about eighth in wealth. But it is to be re- 
gretted that the people have not yet learned that edticated mind is the 
best capital a State can have. Only two townships have built any school- 
houses during the part year. $1,630 have been expended for that pur- 
pose in the county. There are 7,499 youth: of these, only 2,100 have at- 
tended public school the past year, while about one in nine of the adult 
white population can neither read nor write. By many, the school system 
that we have, is regarded as an oppressive affair, robbing people of 
their money, and obliging them to have schools for their children. Their 
Legislators, we are informed, " were down on all free schools," last win- 
ter. A little of the right kind of education would not damage such men. 

There are brighter days ahead for Putnam county. A few teachers, 
and others, noble and true, are at work. Although the number is small, 
and the progress will be slow, darkness will fade before the light. The 
school cause has a noble champion in the editor of the "Banner," who 
will not " hold his peace" until the cause of education is triumphant We 
met over forty teachers and friends in an educational meetin&r, who re 
•olved to hold an Institute next October, in Greencastle. 

One boy in this county, when urged to attend school, refused, saying, 
*4t was of no use;" his father could not read nor write, and had always 
enjoyed good health, and had made money. Why should Tie trouble him- 
self to attend school ?" 
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Greencastle has no free school baildings worth the name, nor tree 
schools that in any degree answer the end in view. There are signs of 
progress in this matter here. J. H. 



FAILURES TO GET THE JOURNAL. 



We have received complaints from Eyansyille and Richmond of the 
failure of the School Journal to reach those places. In two instances the 
packages containing the names of about half the Evansville subscribers, 
' have been re-sent to ns, once from Lawrenceburg and once from Aurora. 
Whether the fault is in the mailing clerk, or the Post-Office, we can not 
say. Letters from Richmond also say that only one package reached 
Richmond last month. The other has, perhaps, been mis-sent We have 
sent the Evansville packages again, and if any one of our subscribers in 
either Richmond or Evansville, will notify us of missing numbers, we will 
immediately re-mail them. So also to subscribers in other places. 

WS^ Those whose files for the present year are broken, must notify us 
immediately, for our back numbers are nearly gone. 



NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SCHOOL JOURNAL IN 

WAYNE COUNTY, IND. 



62 


Dublin, 


13 


Greensfork, 


7 

1 


Abington, 
Boston, 


6 


Chester, 


4 


East Germantown, 


3 
3 


Jacksonburg, 
Whitewater, 



Richmond, - - - . 62 Dublin, - ... 3 

New Gktrden, - - - 13 Greensfork, - . - 2 

Hagerstown, - - - - 

Cambridge, 

Centerville, - . - . 

Milton, - - . - 

Webster, - . . . 

Williamsburg, 

Total, 116 

Marion County, .....-- 112 

Wayne County is now ahead. We have received several lists from there 
during the past ten days. As soon as we have a little leisure, we will 
make that affair straight Marion is bound to be ahead at the end of the 
year. 

MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION OF THE BLOOD. 



It will be recollected that in the investigations of the murder of Dr. 
Burdell before Coroner Connery, some important conclusions were arrived 
at from the microscopic examination of the stains of blood. Similar tea- 
timony was resorted to in a recent trial for murder in the State of Maine. 
The question there was whether certain stains upon a knife were those of 
sheep's blood or human blood. The Portland Advertiser publishes th« 
testimony given by the medieal witnessea : 
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" The blood of man does not dififer much from the blood of other ani- 
mals in its chemical properties and constituents. But when subjected to 
the microscope it at once reveals important physical differences. To un- 
derstand this, it should be premised that blood is not, as it appears when 
first drawn, wholly fluid, but consists of two or three distinct bodies, of 
which one class is known as globules. Instead of being round, as one would 
suppose, these l)odies in the higher animals have the form of discs, circu- 
lar, thick at the edge and thin in the middle, like two watch crystals placed 
back to back. The shape of the globules is retained after the blood 
has coagulated, and their size is capable of measurement by microscopic 
apparatus. 

'^ It is the size of these masses which is said to afford the test between 
human and other animal blood — they being in the blood of some animals 
larger, and in others smaller, than in the blood of man. Dr. Hubbard 
stated that the elephant ranks just above man, and the monkey just be- 
low, as regards this point of size. In the same species of animals the 
globules vary in dimensions within a small range of some 2 or 3 per cent 
— and the same variation is observable in a person in health and sick- 
ness. 

** But in comparing human blood with sheep's blood — which was par- 
ticularly within the scope of Dr. Hayes's testimony — it would seem that 
the difference of size is such as to allow no ground for confusion, it hav- 
ing been recorded in the tables of several microscopic observers. To 
show the extreme nicety of these observations, we quote from Dr. Hayes : 
* If you divide an inch into 10,000 parts, the length of one of these meas- 
urements will be covered by 3,200 or 3,400 of the blood discs of human 
blood. Using the same measure, the average number of 5,300 of the 
discs of sheep blood will be required to fill the same length of the scale. 
This measurement, made ii^ different countries, by different observers, cor- 
responds closely.' " — N. J. Messenger. 



GLASS AND ITS PHENOMENA. 



The elasticity of glass exceeds that of almost all other bodies. If two 
glass balls are made to strike each other at given force, the recoil, by vir- 
tue of their elasticity, will be nearly equal to their original impetus. Con- 
nected with its brittleness are some very singular facts. Take a hollow 
sphere, with a hole, and stop the hole with the finger so as to prevent the 
external and internal air from communicating, and the sphere will fly to 
pieces by the mere heat of the hand. Vessels made of glass that have 
been suddenly cooled, possess the curious property of being able to resist 
hard blows given to them from without, but will be instantly shivered by 
a small particle of flint dropped into their cavities. This property seems 
to depend upon the comparative thickness of the bottom : the thicker the 
bottom is, the more certainty of breakage by this experiment Some of 
these vessels, it is statedi have resisted the stroke of a mddet given with 
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sufficient force to drive a nail into wood ; and heavy bodies, snch as mus- 
ket balls, pieces of iron, bits of wood, jasper, stone, &c., have been cast 
into them from a height of two or three feet without any efifect, yet a frag" 
ment of flint not larger than a pea dropped from three inches height, has 
made them fly. 

Tobacco Chewing among the Clergy. — At the opening of the session 
of the New School General Assembly, now sitting at Cleveland, Ohio, a 
communication was read from the trustees ef the church and some of the 
citizens, requesting the members of the assembly to abstain from the use 
of tobacco during the sessions, so that the pews might not be defiled I 
The trustees had previously removed all the carpets in the house. But 
this was not all. The communication further stated that some of the 
families by whom the members would be entertained, had been made very 
sensitive on the same point by their experience in former years, and many 
had refused to receive members, for fear that they would prove to be to- 
bacco chewers! The West would be a good field of labor for Rev. Mr. 
Trask, the anti-tobacco lecturer. We should judge by the above, that his 
service? might prove of great benefit there. — Boston Journal. 



Hebrew a Living Language. — A political newspaper, written and print- 
ed in the Hebrew language, may be classed among the "curiosities of lit- 
erature." Such a paper is now appearing at Johanisberg, in the Baltic 
provinces of Prussia. It is edited by Rabbi S. Silbermann, of Syck, un- 
der the title Ha Magid^ i. d, "The Informer," and is published weekly 
at a very low price. Hebrew printing oflices existed in Russia and Po- 
land before this, but were closed by Czar Nicholas, as promoting, by the 
introduction of a Hebrew literature, the national isolation of the Jews, 
and thus hindering their Russification. This measure has been abolished 
by the present Emperor, and Ha Magid is therefore imported from Prus- 
sia without any difficulty, and finds a large circulation among the Russian 
and Polish Hebrews. 



ITEMS. 



A volcano has lately made its appearance in Pigeon Mountain, about 
ten miles from Augusta, in Georgia. On the 24th of April the mountain 
was terribly agitated, and the citizens in the vicinity terribly frightened 
by the commotion. No one has ventured near enough to ascertain any- 
thing of the depth of the crater. About ten miles south of Pigeon Mount- 
ain is the crater of an extinct volcano, which gives evidence of having 
been in active eruption within less than five hundred years. 

The value of the property belonging to Columbia College, N. Y., is es- 
timated to be worth $2,000,000. Prof. Anderson, of the Board of Trus- 
tees, has recommended an extension of the collegiate course to six years, 
and as an inducement for students to pursue a more thorough course, the 
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establishment of a system of rewards proportioned to their acquirements. 
Among these rewards is contemplated a list of fellowships with a salary 
of $500 per annum, for those who shall complete the full carricnlum of 
studies, and shall meritoriously receive the highest honors of the Ck)lleg& 
At a meeting of the Trustees on the 18th of May, Charles Davis Joy, of 
Union College, and Francis Lieber, of South Carolina, were respectively 
appointed to the professorships of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Political 
Economy. Prof. Lieber was the editor of the Encyclopedia Americana^ 
a work which should be in every teacher's library. 

The building of the University of Northern Pennsylvania was burned 
down on the night of the 18th of April The building was owned by Prof 
J. F. Stoddard, he having bought it last fall at sheriff's sale. 

Mr. E. P. Cole, formerly of Evansville, and late Agent of the State 
Teachers' Association, has taken charge of the Monroe Female Seminary 
at Bloomington, Ind. 

Geo. A. Chase, another of our associate editors, and at present Princi- 
pal of the flourishing Female Institute at Greencastle, is also about to 
change his location, he having accepted the Presidency of Brookville Col- 
lege, Brookville, Ind. 

Geo. M. Dewey, of Buchanan, Michigan, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Michigan. 

An Institute will be held in August in Wayne county. 



Indiana. State Teachers' Association will meet in the city of Rich- 
mond, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of August next This meeting of 
the Association will be one of the most important of any ever held in the 
State, and the Executive Committee deem it best to have the session con- 
tinue three days. The citizens of Richmond will entertain all the dele- 
gates gratuitously. 

The Executive Committee will be ready to make a full report of its 
proceedings since the first of January, and will present important consid- 
erations pertaining to educational interests in our State, for the action 
of the Association. President J. G. May will deliver his opening address 
on Tuesday, lU o'clock, A. M. 

A report will be made by E. P. Cole, " On educational condition and 
prospects in Indiana." 

By G. A. Chase, on " Obstacles to the progress of Education in In- 
diana." 

By Miss Belinda Yocum, on " The importance of Teachers knowing 
more than they are required to teach." 

By Mrs. Eate Henkle, on " Drawing and Painting as a branch of educa- 
tion in our schools." 

By M. Hollingsworth, on '' Improvements in instruction and government 
in Schools." 
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£. E. Edwards will read a Poem. 

Rev. Dr. Edwards, President of Hanover College, will deliver an ad' 
dress on Wednesday eve. 

Every subject reported upon will be discussed at length. 

The following subjects will be presented for extended discussion : 

1. The subject of Normal Schools, as recommended by Prof Mills in his 
last annual report. 

2. The obligation of the State to make provisions for the education of 
all her children, and to have means to keep the free schools open eight 
months in the year. 

3. Improvements requisite in the examination of teachers, and in the 
standard of qualifications. 

4. The policy of adopting, in the government of schools, the " Self- 
Reporting system." 

Teachers in their several counties are requested to have the above no- 
tice of the meeting of the Association, published in the local papers of 
their counties during the month of July, and to call the attention of teachers 
and friends of edacation to the same. Let there be a little effort made 
by live teachers to get a large meeting. The good work of school reform 
has been nobly commenced : it remains to be seen whether it will' be car- 
ried on to final success. JOSIAH HURTY, CVn Ex. Com, 

M. Charles, 8edy» 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Teacher's Guide to Illustration, by F. C. Brownell. Price, in cloth, 
50 cents ; paper, 38 cents. Copies sent by mail, pre-paid, at these prices. 
Address Holbrook School Apparatus Co., Hartford, Conn., or E. E. Tal- 
cott, Chicago, 111. 

The Ohio Journal of Education says of it: " Here is another of the 
* books that are books.' We wish all teachers would procure and examine 
it Its suggestions are of great value. All teachers, of whatever grade 
their schools may be, will find this a most useful and instructive manual." 

Another New Reader — Edited by Noble Butler, A. M. Published by 
Morton k Griswold, Louisville, Ky. 

This is one of a series of six. The book before us contains a great va- 
riety of pieces of the familiar style which are so interesting and valuable 
in teaching children to read. We have examined it hastily, but some of 
the characteristics of a good reading book are so prominent as to strike 
QS even in a hasty examination. 



flOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS COMPANY. 

nii-ixinuG. i 29 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
UFFicBs. ^ ^^ Franklin St., Chicago, IlUnois. 

PRICE LIST, JANUARY, 1857. 



Gommoa School Sett Prioo ^20. 

No. 1. Orrery 910.00 

" 2. Tellurian 6.00 

" 3. Geometrical Solids 1.25 

Extra 1.60 

^* 4. Terrestrial Globe, (5 in.) 1.00 

*' 6. Numeral Frame 75 

No. 1 63 

*' 6. Hemisphere Globe 75 

'* 7. Cube Root Block, rextra,) 50 

Double 75 

** 6. Teacher*8 Guide to Illust 38 

Cloth 60 

9. Magnet 25, 37, 50, &c. 



(i 



Kifloellaneoiui Articles. 

No. 10. Brass Moanted Orrery #12.50 

[di 15.00 

11. Brass Mounted Gelest. Sphere, 6.00 

12. Gyroscope 3JiO, 6.00, 8.00 

13. Pointing Rods .^. 50, 75 

14. Double Slates, No. 1 45 

No. 2 56 

«< 15. Holbrook's Drawing No. 1... 20 

No.2 25 

** 16. Holbrook's Drawing Book . . 08 

«* 17. '« N'sel'ss High Sch. SPe 35 

No.2 30 

" 18. <* Double High Sch. SPe 

No. 1...50 No.2.. 00 



(I 



Primaxy School Set, Km. 8 to 9, 95.00 
Common School Set, Kob. 1 to 9, 20.00 
High School Set, Koo. 8 to U, 88.S0 

*' Good enough far the heet, and cheap enon^ for the pOMeet." 

Believing that Illustration is the basis of successfhl Teaching, we endeavor to aupply 
all kinds of Apparatus, and to furnish whatever is needed to make a complete outfit for 
Schools of every grade. Our office is designed to be 

THE TEACHERS' HOME, 

where may be procured School Furniture, Registers, Ink Wells, Microscopes, Maps, 
Charts, Magnets, Standard Educational Works—in £nglish, French, and German—and 
various School-room conveniences. 

It is designed to make ^* The Teachers' Home *' supply every want of every teacher. 
Will not teachers help us by their suggestions ? Illustrated Circulars sent on applica- 
tion. 

Address at Hartford, Conn., F. C. BROWNSLL, Sec^y. 

'' at Chicago, 111., TALCOTT 6c SHERWOOD. 



BARNARD'S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

^^ The American Journal of Education*' will continue to be published by the under- 
signed, under the editorial charge of Henry Barnard, LL. D., substantially on Uie plan 
pursued in Volumes I. and II. 

Volumes III. and IV., [for 1857,] will consist of four Numbers, to be issued quarter^ 
ly, viz.: on the 16th of March, June, September, and December. Bach Number will 
contain at least 250 pages. 

Each Number will be embellished with at least one portrait of an eminent teacher or 
promoter and benefactor ot education, literature, or science, and with wood-cute illas- 
trative of recent improvements in buildings, apparatus, and furniture, designed for ed- 
ucational purposes. 

TERMS: 
For a Single Copy, one year, US57,) or for Volume III. and IV., (Numbers 8, 9, 

10, and 11,) $3 00 

For Volume III., or Nos. 8 and 9 2 00 

For Volume IV., Nos. 10 and 11, as published, and without being a subscriber to 

Volume III 2 00 

For a Single Number 1 00 

Vlj^ All subscriptions are payable in advance. 

Exchange Papers and Catalogues should be directed to Barnard's American Journal 
of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

All communications, intended for or relating to the contents of the Journal, diould 
be directed to the editor. All business letters to the undersigned. 
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PORK AND POTATOES : THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE 
BODIES AND MINDS OF OUR i EOPLE WISDOM OF 
THE MOSAIC LAW, 



''Scrofula," I'rorn Scrofa — a hog : see Dictionaries. 



The miserable and degrading mental feebleness with which the 
^reat mass of the people continue to ignore most subjects that af 
feet their bodily health, until their ignorance overwhelms them 
with some great calamity, is certainly ill calculated to give the 
health-teacher any high opinion of their intellect, or of the pros- 
pective value of his own labors to the public good. Our Lager 
Beer and Tobacco articles have raised such a storm amongst the 
elegant and intellectual votaries of those delicious luxuries, as to 
show pretty clearly the tenacity with which his admirers will prob- 
ably cling to the interesting quadruped of whose virtues we are 
now about to discourse. Indeed, the amiable creature fairly re- 
ciprocates the compliment of their devotion to lager beer, by par- 
taking of one portion of their favorite beverage, (it is tru& under 
the domestic inconvenience of somewhat contracted accommoda- 
tions and a limited and compulsory bill of fare,) but with gratify- 
ing gusto and a still increasing fatness, so much appreciated by 
his biped admirer. There is an evident unkindness, however, yet 
we can not but think it creditable to the sethetics of the quadruped, 
that he carries the compliment no further than the acceptance of 
a portion only of the lager beer, as a diet drink, and refuses the 
tobacco in toto ; a better p'hysiologist than his master, he declines 
the intoxicating portion of the beverage, and can find none of his 
bodily wants supplied by— smoke ; the refuse of the still and the 
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brewery, the poor fellow is constrained to take from necessity ; 
but it passes the art of the great tyrant to make him chew or 
smoke ; in that he surely shows the superiority of instinct over 
education ; nor do we think we slander the gentlemen who im- 
prove their classic outlines and dignify their steps with lager, 
when we compliment the quadruped for the superiority of his taste ; 
it evidently serves him far better than that which can not recog- 
nize the strong and acrid taSte of the tobacco necessary to bring 
the precious beverage up to the gradually fuddling point, without 
which the consumer would lose his relish for it. We defy any 
man whose palate is sufficiently undefiled to relish a piece of 
wholesome bread or good beef, not to tast« the acrid tobacco in 
many samples of the beverage ; with a glass of Croton in hand 
ready to rinse the mouth, we have repeatedly detected it, and men 
of sound observation who have abandoned the pernicious drink, 
have often assured us that the effect of such drugged specimens 
is exactly analogous on the brain, to the first effect of tobacco be- 
fore the system has become accustomed to it ; put as much to- 
bacco into his allowance of swill as would strengthen the lager 
beer up to the fuddling point, and you will soon observe the supe- 
riority of instinct over education ; our life for it, the quadruped 
would give you an expressive glance of reproach, and refuse the 
proffered boon at once. 

It seems, however, that this sagacity is not proof against the 
infernal machinations of his Western keepers ; or what is more 
likely, that the tyranny of man has constrained the hog to eat 
what his instincts would teach him to refuse. We learn from our 
exchanges that great numbers of hogs have died in the neighbor- 
hood of Cincinnati, and indeed all over the West, from an epidemic 
disease analogous to cholera. Such has been the awful havoc 
among them, that we wrote to the editor of the Erie City Dispatch 
for reliable information, well knowing that we should get it from 
so fearless and independent a quarter. Before we received his an- 
swer, which we give below, we learned that the Legislature of 
Ohio had passed a law rendering it penal to put strychnine amongst 
the grain from which they distil whiskey ! (it having been found 
that a vast increase of strength and intoxicating power may be 
given to liquor made by that process ;) the poor hogs were dying 
in vast multitudes from eating the swill, whilst the human con- 
sumer remained entirely unsuspicious of his danger ! Oh ! ho ! 
thought we, gentlemen of the Lager Beer trade in Cincinnati, 
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amiable philosophers and good Christians, are you still preparing 
to drown our poor body in that barrel of lager, or to hoist it on 
that horrid pole ? You have, it seems, a far more powerful enemy 
near home ; the legislative scalpel is too sharp for ye : ye will 
have to look out for some new dodge. Our friend of the DispatcJi 
answered our inquiry by a letter detailing the losses at the various 
pens, to the number of tens of thousands, worth, when fat, six 
hundred thousand dollars! He says: "We publish a short ac- 
count of the Hog-Oholera to-day, from the Pittsburg Dispatch^ to 
which we ask the attention of the reader. We here wish to ob- 
serve that but few' people know, when they are eating pork, par- 
ticularly that which has been fatted at large or in distilleries, the 
amount of disease and nastiness which they are taking Mto their 
systems. You know you are eating hog, but you do not know how 
much scrofula, erysipelas, and, in many instances, the very elements 
of worse disease. Whole families sometimes live almost entirely 
on hog, and if the children are troubled with watery sores around 
the mouth, swelling and inflammation in the glands of the throat, 
the poor things have fever blisters, and have taken cold, which 
settled in the neck ! or if they die with the croup. Providence did 
it! If any body has ever killed a hog, and found an abscess of 
matter in the neck or near the kidneys, or with all the internal or- 
gans studded with tubercles, which we have often seen packed for 
Eastern use, they have only put out of the world a miserable mass 
of scrofula; they did not kill anything to eati — nor would they, 
had the hog been healthy ; and those who pride themselves on 
killing and eating fat hogs, must not be surprised if they swell up 
and burst. A fat hog is the very quintessence of scrofula and 
carbonic acid gas ; and he who eats it, must not expect thereby to 
build up a sound physical organism. While it contributes heat, 
there is not a twentieth part of it nitrogen, the base of muscle.** 

This is sound practical truth. Fat pork was never designed for 
human food; it is material for breath, and nothing more; see 
Liebig and other organic chemists and physiologists ; it makes no 
red meat or muscle ; the prize-fighter is not allowed to eat it ; all 
that is not consumed by the lungs, remains to clog the body with 
fat. As long ago as our twelfth number, we explained all this in 
an article entitled, " Fat and its uses." We can not go over that 
ground again, but must be excused if we repeat in this place the 
sentiment advanced in that article, namely, that the man who is 
not acquainted with the elements of the body, and the actual value 
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of the various articles of food that sustain it, occupies a position 
about as dignified as he who does not know the laws of his coun- 
try, or who resigus the care of his soul to a Roman •priest. The 
popular idea of boils and other unsightly eruptions being produced 
by excess of grease in diet, is undoubtedly correct: notwithstand- 
ing the vital necessity of a fjood portion of wholesome beef and 
mutton fat and butter, in all persons who are of low degree of 
life-force or at all inclined to scrofula. We have most extensively 
treated that subject in many of our past numbers. Suffice it here 
to say, that fat is a vital necessity, and none can be healthy with- 
out it ; but it requires a corresponding degree of exercise to throw 
it off by the lungs ; its specific purpose in the economy is lo sup- 
ply material, that is, carbon, for breath, and to prevent the too 
rapid waste of the red meat or muscle of the body, which must 
and does take its place when the fat of the body is all consumed, 
and the individual eats none, or not enough to supply the waste by 
breathii»g. 

Wo have said that fat never makes muscle, and we also aver 
that it does not give life-force or capacity to endure fevers, and es- 
pecially cholera. The carnivorous animal gets large supplies of 
nitrogen which is the basis of the red meat that it eats; it has 
comparatively little fat, and it runs off that little very soon, and 
requires some fat in its food to produce more ; this it gets from its 
prey ; ready-made muscle is its food ; the Arab of the desert and 
the American Indian are both lean from exercise ; they rapidly 
consume their fat. 

The hog, when fed with potatoes and kept quiet, makes little 
muscle, but much fat ; the Irish women are inclined to indolence, 
and eat excessively of potatoes ; they are usually fat ; it is the 
experience of every practical physician that they die rapidly from 
fevers and cholera, whilst the miserably lathy American, stoutly 
resists both, and far oftener recovers ; the puflfness and watery - 
looking fatness of paupers and old prisoners who use a poor veg- 
etable diet, and little or no exercise, is remarkable ; the cholera 
and typhus fever scourge the prisons awfully. We have seen 
eleven deaths in one morning, in the year ' thirty-two, at Bellevue, 
of cholera. Luxurious people are never strong. Activity and 
flesh-eating give life-force. Indolence and vegetable-eating de- 
crease it. Whatever the cause may be of the tremendous mor- 
tality amongst the hogs, now existing at the West, it is very evi- 
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dent it is a deficiency of organic or contractile power, for they die 
of diarrhoea, and the general resemblance of the symptoms has 
given the disease the appellation of Hog-Cholera. 

The wisdom of the Jewish law which prohibits the use of pork, 
will soon be acknowledged by all rational beings. That swine are 
afflicted with scrofula and tubercles, we have repeatedly shown ; 
and every killer of hogs knows it ; the indigestibility of the flesh 
is acknowledged, and if people were enlightened, the hog would 
only be raised for his fat alone : this is available in all cases in- 
stead of the whale and other fish oils, and will doubtless be made 
so in place of vegetable oils : a few excepted of the finer kinds for 
eating. Mutton and beef, if our farmers ever become enlightened, 
may profitably take the place of the hog, and would add greatly 
to the health and dignity of the farmer*s household. Hog husband- 
ry is debasing. The influence of pork-eating on the farmer is de- 
grading: neither he nor the slave would be able to accomplish his 
work by the use of it, that is, the fat part, without other food, as 
material for muscle. Good husbandry would furnish other fat for 
the farmer, to say nothing of butter, which the present catalogue 
of the grasses and cereals, and enlightened irrigation, would furn- 
ish in sufficient abundance. 

And this brings us to speak of the influence of pork-eating on 
the moral condition of our people. If, and we emphatically aver 
it a correct criterion, the material and getting up of the family 
meal classifies the occupant of a household amongst rational and 
intellectual beings, then we say that those on whoso tables pork is 
most frequently found, are the least intelligent and most groveling 
in their views. We know distinctly the full bearings of what we 
utter, and precisely how it will be received, nor do we care a far- 
thing for the anathemas that will be hurled at us for the assertion. 
The potato has done more to demoralize and debase Ireland and 
keep the inhabitants under a vile and designing priesthood, than 
all the extravagance of monarchy and the harlotry of the English 
Church. Nor would the poor Irish wretches seek heaven in the 
whiskey-bottle and at the confessional, if their miserable bodies 
were not exhausted of organic force by an unnutritious root, which 
requires nothing but a pair of hands to claw it from the earth, a 
few bits of peat to cook it, and the hard earth of the cabin, foul 
and damp with human filth, and often shared as a lodging-room 
with the foul animal we speak of, as a family board. Dr. Pareira 
ranks it at only one-tenth the nourishment of meat ! What mo* 
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tive remains for his elevation, if a human being is taught to look 
no higher than such a repast for the nourishment of his body, and 
to the nearest priest for the welfare of his soul ? Now compare 
this fairly with the slave and his hog and ash-cake, and the poor 
farmer, such as we have often seen him at the family meal — ay, 
as you may now find him all over our country, with his salt bog, 
potatoes, and sour rye bread, and his miserable husbandry, and 
thousand excuses for not raising sheep, protecting and feeding his 
cattle, and changing and cultivating his fowls and seeds, and at- 
tending carefully to a good vegetable garden. You need make but 
small search for his pig pen, his foul barn-yard, his whiskey-bottle 
and tobacco-box, or his nauseous pipe. He will largely defend his 
beloved porkers, his system (!) of husbandry and his favorite lux- 
uries ; the hog is his grand exemplar of manners and physiologies, 
his omnivorous animal laboratory that converts the produce of his 
farm into his great staple — pork. Poor Sir Walter Raleigh, we 
have often shed a tear for your sad fate ; but our wicked fancy has 
often pictured ye making an offering to the devil of a hog stuffed 
with tobacco. The devils, we think, selected a very appropriate 
lodgment when they besought the Saviour to send them into the 
hogs ; it is a great pity that the entire family of swine were not 
comprised by that same two thousand ; we should have thanked 
Heaven for their devotion to hydropathy. — The Scalpel. 



PHONETIC METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO 

READ. 



Two or three months since, we referred, in a brief article, to the 
above subject, and said, at the close of the year when the experi- 
ment had been completed, we should call attention to it again. As 
the Phonetic method has been the theme for two reports before 
the State Teachers' Association, and has been repeatedly discuss- 
ed in our own and in the Associations of other States, no apology 
is needed for alluding to it a second time. It is a question of fact, 
not of theory. Are children taught more quickly and are they 
better taught by taking the sounds first instead of the letters ? So 
far as we have been able to judge from the trial here daring the 
past year, we are perfectly satisfied that there is a gain in every 
respect by substituting the Phonetic for the Alphabetic method. 
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The transition from the former to the common print, which has 
always seemed to us as well as others, the most difficult matter, is 
in fact attended with no difficulty at all. No transition, reader, is 
necessary. The scholars will make the change themselves. But 
our experience shows us that it is best to keep children in the 
Phonetic print, until they can read it well, for then the transition 
is much more easy and rapid. As the result of the experiment, 
we copy the following article from the Indianapolis Journal, the 
editor of which was at some pains to observe the failure or suc- 
cess of the trial. We also subjoin that portion of our report to the 
School Trustees which relates to this subject : 

The Alphabet at a Discount. — Some twenty years ago an 
Englishman suggested the possibility of reconstructing our written 
language, so that the alphabet should be replaced by a system of 
signs representing sounds. The advantages he proposed to gain 
by the change were the securing a perfect uniformity of spelling, 
and conveying at once to the reader a perfect idea of the pronun- 
ciation of a word, without the necessity of turning to a dictionary, 
or asking some better informed friend. His suggestion has been 
elaborated into a system which has been quietly but effectually 
working its way into favor. ** Phonetics,'* it is called. It is be- 
ing taught in a good many schools, and has recently been intro- 
duced into the schools of this city. Willing to ascertain what, if 
any, value, the system possessed, our authorities employed Mrs. 
Longley, of Cincinnati, to take charge of a class in Phonetics, in 
one of our Ward schools, and for some six months she has been 
teaching, with what success we propose to say presently. 

Any one who will analyze a word as he speaks it, will find, 
when he has reduced it into its elements, that the residuum is not 
composed of the letters of the alphabet, by a great deal. The 
sounds that form a word have but a very partial representation in 
the alphabet, nearly as slight and inefficient as the Free State rep- 
resentation in the Kansas Legislature. Some letters often have 
no sound at all, while others are compelled to do duty as repre- 
sentatives of a half dozen sounds. , This radical injustice of course 
produces its natural fruit in perplexities and confusions in attempt- 
ing to form words out of the alphabet. " A," in the alphabet is a 
very easily recognized individual, but when he is put in company 
with a couple of "Ts" and spells "all," he isn't the same "a," 
in sound, by a great deal. A child naturally associates with the 
'• letter" the sound suggested by its name. Consequently, when 
he has learned his letters he has not learned all that is necessary 
to enable him to read. Combining the sounds he has learned to 
attach to his alphabet, in reading, would make very queer gibber- 
ish indeed. He has another thing to learn, and that a very hard 
one. That is, after learning the names of letters in the alphabet 
he must learn their force or use in making words. This last is 
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the main thing, and the alphabet with its silent letters, and treble- 
sounding letters, hinders very nearly as much as it helps. 

Here the system of *' Phonetics" steps in. Instead of teach- 
ing a boy twenty-six letters, which he uses sometimes, and don't 
sometimes, and sometimes uses one for three or four purposes, it 
forms an alphabet of signs, composed of ordinary letters where 
they will serve, representing a/l the sounds used in speaking. 
When a bov hats learned these, he can read. The sounds are, in 

ft ' 

his mind, associated with letters which always represent the same 
sound, and all he has to do when his ** sounds" are learned, is to 
put them together. Reading, in " Phonetics," is simply pro- 
nouncing the letters. Reading, in the ordinary mode, is not pro- 
nouncing the letters, by something more than a *'jug full." "Pho- 
netics" performs easily and at once the troublesome transition 
from the alphabet to reading, which, in ordinary instruction, has 
to be crossed by a long and ugly bridge of '* spelling." Any one, 
by thinking a moment, will see what an advantage a system of 
sounds, always uniform, and always giving with a word its exact 
pronunciation, has over the old system. 

But here the trouble begins. All our books are in the ordinary 
type, with the ordinary spelling. A child thoroughly grounded 
in ** Phonetics " may not be able to read a newspaper or a book 
any better than if it were printed in German. The system would 
be glorious, if every body understood it, and all printing were 
now done with '* sound " letters. But as that is not the case, and 
children must meet the world as it is, the question is very natural, 
** What is the good of teaching Phonetics after all ? " The Pho- 
netic " Reformer" would say, of course, "If the system is good it 
ought to be prevalent, and if it is not, it is every body's duty to 
adopt it as soon as possible, and do all they can to extend it." 
That is a good argument to a man's conscience or his logical 
sense, if he has any, but it won't avail against the ugly fact that 
the kind of reading needed in the world is not the Phonetic kind. 
As the world stands, unreformed and alphabet bewitched, there is 
but one consideration ^that can make ** Phonetics " acceptable to 
most people, and that is, its aid in learning children to read in the 
ordinary mode. Will a child learn quicker to read in ordinary 
type, by being taught first the analysis of sounds ? We confess 
our opinion, in the absence of any facts, would have been that he 
would not. The transition from the Phonetic type, with its uni- 
formity of sound, to the ordinary alphabet with its puzzling 
changes of sound, looks fully as hard as the transition from the 
alphabet to reading, of which we have spoken. But it is not so. 
A visit to Mrs. Longley's class will prove it. We heard her 
classes recite, and can attest one fact, that is worth a dozen re- 
formatory appeals to common people, and that is, that children 
who began the alphabet with her last September, and have been 
taught only Phonetics, read better, with better emphasis, better 
pronunciation, in the ordinary type^ than children who had been 
taught in the usual mode, and were already reading last Septem- 
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ber. The difference is palpable. It sounded odd, certainly, to 
bear them spelling with the grunts and hisses of the Phonetic 
system, (analyzing a word into its sounds instead of its letters,) 
but the result was there, plain and unmistakable. The Phonetic 
scholars, with half or less than half the sohooling of the others, 
read better in ordinary type and spelling than the others. Now 
why this is, we don't know exactly, and can't explain to our own 
satisfaction by any means, though we have a dim idea of the 
reason. But it is so, as any body may find out by a visit to Mrs. 
Longley's school, in the Fifth Ward School-House. We are dis- 
posed to think the experiment quite successful, and to congratu- 
late our school authorities on their wise disregard of idle preju- 
dices, in thus giving the system a trial here.- -Indp' Is Journal, 

Primary Schools. — Of these there are eight, two in the First 
Ward and one in each of the others. In this grade the children 
commence their school education, and before they are promoted, 
they are required to be able to read any thing in the Indiana First 
Reader, and in the first half of the Second Reader ; also to spell 
any word in the tabular spelling exercises in these books, amount- 
ing to more than twelve hundred words. No other text books are 
required, but the children have oral exercises in Geography and 
mental Arithmetic. Each scholar before leaving the Primary 
School must be able to add quickly any numbers which do not 
amount to more than ten^ and as great a variety of combinations 
as possible is given by the teachers. This exercise is believed to 
be more valuable than any other kind of mathematical exer- 
cise which very young scholars can acquire. In Geography, the 
location of the school, of their homes, of the more prominent city 
buildings, their direction from the school -house, together with a 
knowledge of Colton's Picture Maps, is required. These maps ate 
well adapted to giving the infant mind accurate ideas of the mean- 
ing of the more common geographical terms, and are in use in all 
our Primary and Secondary Schools. Every scholar in this grade 
is also required to have a slate and pencil, and spends much of 
his time in drawing, printing, and most are able before leaving to 
write their names. This standard for the Primary Schools we 
believe is suited to the age and capacity of the children attending 
them, and can be accomplished by bright, intelligent children, of 
five and six years of age, in from a year to a year and a half, if 
they attend regularly, and have skillful teachers. Of those who 
commenced their Utters at the beginning of the past year, but two 
classes had reached the standard of promotion at the close, and 
in both these oases the children were older than the average of 
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those entering the Primary School. Our t-eachers say that it 
takes about as long for children to learn their letters and to be 
able to combine them in words of two letters, as it does to go 
through the remainder of the First Eeader and learn all the spell- 
ing exercises. And this is not strange, for the abstract characters 
are meaningless to the child, and after they are learned, their 
names do not enter into the sounds of words. For example, a 
child learns A. But perhaps the first word which he reads will 
be Ax, in which the sound of the first letter is entirely different 
from what he has been taught to call it. So with all his reading. 
He never thinks of the sound of the letter which he has been ac- 
customed to give when speaking its name. He has to learn the 
sounds afterwards. These difficulties in Primary teaching have 
induced me to test the advantages of the Phonetic method in 
learning to read. This proceeds upon the principal of teaching 
the sounds before the letters, and has this important advantage : 
that children having once learned the character representing a 
sound, can at once apply it in reading. The success of the ex- 
periment which has been tried in the Fifth Ward Primary School 
has been all that could have been expected. Classes have been 
formed at eight different times during the course of the year. 
The two first formed have made the transition from Phonetic to 
common print, and are now reading and spelling in the Indiana 
Second Reader. The first class made the transition three months 
since, and can now read well and spell accurately anything in the 
first 120 pages of the Reader above mentioned. This was fully 
tested in the recent examination, in which all the reading and 
spelling exercises were selected by the Trustees and visitors. 
There was great distinctness in articulation and enunciation, read- 
iness in pronouncing words, good emphasis, and a varied intona- 
tion which surpassed anything we have heard in any Primary 
School. In spelling, although difficult exercises were selected, 
and in various parts of the book, not a single word was missed — 
equaling, in this respect, our very best schools taught by the 
Alphabetic method. I refer to the spelling particularly, because, 
as children in the Phonetic method are taught to spell by sound 
during the whole time they read the Phonetic print, it might be 
reasonably supposed that in this print they would be behind those 
who are taught in the usual way. The second class made the 
transition four weeks since, and now read tolerably well in the 
Second Reader. One little boy in this class his parents were un- 
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able to teach his letters after more than a year's trial. A year by 
the Phonetic method, and he is reading in the Second Reader. It 
will be seen from the facts here given, that the transition from 
one print to the other is attended with no difficulty. One of these 
classes began the common print eleven weeks ago, and the other 
only four weeks. No intermediate or transition Reader is needed . 
From the Phonetic first book scholars can pass directly into the 
Second Reader. Our own experience and that of others shows 
us that children will learn the letters of common print, without 
the aid of teachers, before they leave the Phonetic books. Yet 
notwithstanding the high degree of success which has attended 
this trial, the old established ABO method of our fathers should 
not be laid aside without still further evidence in favor of a new 
system. I desire to see the two compared more fully. Let a 
portion of our Primary Schools pursue the old plan, and the re- 
mainder try the Phonetic. We shall then see whether the latter 
will show equally good results, with teachers who have no special 
training or experience in that method. It is certain nothing can 
be lost by doing so, and no expense attends the one plan more 
than the other. — Kxti act from School Report, 



EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF J. W. BULKLEY. 



We are much indebted to J. W. Bulklby for a copy of his 
Report of the Schools of Brooklyn, L. I. Mr. Bulklby has for 
years ranked among the first educators in the country. His re- 
ports are always able and instructive. His ideas on ** Examina- 
tions " will be interesting to our readers-: 

The pupil must be taken from the accustomed tj-ack through 
which he has followed bis teacher, thrown upon his own resources, 
required to analyze a given proposition, to elucidate his subject or 
make a practical application of the principle involved, and show 
the "why and wherefore "of all he does. This course will break 
up all stereotype processes in the recitation, and give independ- 
ence of thought to the pupil. At an examination, the character 
of the student will be apparent. What he knows will appear, as 
well as what he does not know. 

It may be thought that this is a severe ordeal, and that it will 
cost labor, pain, and suffering, to come off successfully. This is 
true, but what is there that is desirable which it does npt cost labor 
and suffering to obtain ? Bnt because ef this, shall we construct 
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a continuous inclined plane, carefully polish its surface, and place 
our children upon it, that they may easily slide through theif 
course, simply by the force of gravity, and thus preclude all the 
invigorating effects of a struggle with diflScultiest We trust not; 
but rather hope to see them so educated that they shall be ready 
" for any fate," fully prepared to grapple with whatever they may 
meet in their course, and manfully " do or flie " for the right. 

The relative position of the teacher, pupil, and parent must not 
be forgotten. These are all interested parties. The teacher may 
be upright, conscientious, and without guile ; still, it must be ad- 
mitted, that he occupies ground that inclines to temptation. He 
has a natural desire to be commended, and has, it may be, much 
depending upon the result. His amiable and seltish motives all 
combine with the feelings and desires of his pupils and their friends, 
that they may sustain themselves creditably, and the school l)ear 
off the honors. The teacher, then, from considerations insepara- 
ble from his position, is anxious to have each pupil do well ; and 
the pupil and his friends are equally interested in the issue ; all 
are desirous that he may win distinction and avoid disgrace. Here 
there may be danger, if not of collusion, perhaps of special prepa- 
ration upon particular lessons, chapters, or studies, out of the regu- 
lar order, to the neglect of other important studies in their regular 
course. <*Many a pious fraud has been committed under far 
feebler stress of temptation.*' " The end does (not always) justify 
the means." 

We can hardly conceive of any thing more worthless than a 
windy, wordy exhibition, alias examination ; it is as devoid of soul 
as principle. It is a common saying that " those who study for the 
recitation's sake, turn out ordinary men." They load and unload 
their minds, as many times a day as the laborer does his wheel- 
barrow, and with as little improvement of the vehicle in the for- 
mer case as in the latter. Dr. Whewell, a celebrated education- 
ist and writer, of Great Britian, on this point thus speaks : ** Knowl- 
edge acquired merely with a view to examinations and recitations, 
is usually very shallow and imperfect, and soon passes out of the 
mind, when the occasion which prompted to the effort is passed. 
Knowledge thus acquired for a special oceasion, does not take pos- 
session of the mind as that knowledge does which is imparted in 
a gradual manner, by a continued series and course of study, each 
step being viewed with reference to its difficulties and applications, 
and secured before a progress is made to the next." Again : " Tui- 
tion directed, as we are now supposing, to the mere object of pre- 
paring students for the examinations, will only aim at providing 
them with answers to such questions as are likely to be asked by 
the examiner. In such tuition, it will not be deemed a matter of 
any consequence that the student has a permanent and thorough 
hold on fundamental principles, or that he really sees his way 
through the difficulties that belong to them." 

All this results from false notions, ignorance of the laws of the 
human mind, and a servile dependence on the text book. For ex- 
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ample : a lesson may be given out ; if it be recited in the language 
^f the author, it is pronounced " very good/' and yet the pupil may 
not have the first idea of the meaning of the author, and be en- 
tirely ignorant of the spirit of the subject, and the practical appli- 
cation of its principles. The teacher should be the living book 
and soul in the recitation ; he should be the principal source, and 
the book only the auxiliary. The book is a dead letter to the 
child ; he may mechanically pass over its pages, but no impression 
is made ; it is all cold and dead. But let these same truths come 
fresh and warm from the lips of the inspired instructor, and the 
attention of the dullest child is secured, and his heart is warmed 
to the same temperature of the teacher. He reads in the earnest 
manner, cheering tones, and flashing eye of the living teacher, les- 
sons that he never found in his books, and such lessons he can 
never forget. He drinks in knowledge as from a living fountain. 
The true teacher is the " Representative man ;" in the instruction 
of this class, the pupil sees how the subject in which he is en- 
gaged, absorbs the soul of the teacher. Its importance fills his 
own heart with a holy emulation ; at the altar before which his in- 
structor worships, he, too, bows ; and a holy flame is enkindled, 
which, like the fire in the bush that Moses saw, burns most bright- 
ly, but consumes not. 

If all teachers were of this class, what a halo would surround 

the schools ! Like a city set upon a hill, their light could not be 

hid ; the surrounding darkness of ignorance would retreat before 

the light, and our schools become indeed, " our glory and our 

fame r^ 



SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 



A correspondent of the Illinois Teacher, writing in the May 
number, suggests a view of a topic on which we hope our teach* 
ers will express themselves. We refer to that of *• School Exhi- 
bitions'* — the " show," so much thought of as the closing exercise 
of many of our schools, from the young ladies' seminary to the 
little backwoods district. We believe in examinations. These, 
properly conducted, benefit all parties interested in the school ; but 
the miserable, sham performance, so often substituted for them, is 
worse than useless. The writer above alluded to says he was 
once guilty of taking up the last six weeks of the term in prepa- 
ration for one of these displays ; while the children's time was 
. wasted, and the patrons were deceived in regard to the real benefit 
they had received, though the teacher gained the plaudits of the 
crowds who came to find an hour's amusement. 
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Now, we believe in rhetorical exercises, declamations, &c., at 
set times, and as an element in the instruction of the young, but 
we do not believe, as one of the writers in the last number has it, 
that something of that kind should be " got up " to get parents to visit 
the school. Is not this saying plainly to j^our pupils that you do 
not consider their ordinary lessons capable of interesting their pa- 
rents ? And may they not thence conclude that they themselves 
need not consider them so ? If parents will not visit schools ex- 
cept to listen to such extras, let them come at the regular hours 
appointed for them. Such hours, no doubt, there should be, and 
more of them than we have had, but I feel guilty unless I try to 
make every recitation interesting to the class and myself, too. 
But •* who is suflRcient," &c. 

But how should an examination be conducted ? I do not know 
much about it, but it seems to me that rhetorical exercises may, 
very properly, come in to wind up with ; yet I would not have new 
pieces learned for the occasion, save, perhaps, the first and last, 
but let a selection be made from those which have been presented 
during the term, thus stimulating pupils to master the sentiment 
as well as the words of every piece they speak, so as to be pre- 
pared for examination without having to neglect their regular les- 
sons during the last week of school. Let it be understood by visi- 
tors that all this great display has not been brought forth, like the 
gourd, " in a night," but is presented as a selecti/m from what has 
been a matter of steady interest all through the term. 

Let classes review their regular studies before the close of the 
term, but let them know that it is not done merely for the sake of 
reciting them, but to deepen the impressions already made on their 
minds. Let them, then, be examined on principles, and in such a 
way as to test their actual understanding of what they have been 
over. Let them understand that if they do really "know " what 
they have learned, they should be able to tell it without any aid 
from others, and in more ways than one ; for a pupil who is lost the 
moment a stereotyped form of answer has escaped him, is not a 
scholar. 0. M. B. 



We should practice temperance, if it were for nothing else buc 
the very pleasure of it; it is the glory of man that hath abundance, 
to live as reason, not as appetite directs. 
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Pro/, Robinson remarks, that if Judge Clark in his solution of 
this problem " had divided each of the given numbers by 10, he 
would have obtained the same equation without the ciphers. This 
equation, x*—240x3_|_ii 11000x24- 696000=31080000, can now 
be reduced by placing a;=10P. Then 

p4_24P3-4-lUP2-f 696P=3108. P=3.756 and x=37.56r 

No. 34. 

Prof, Robinson discusses this problem thus : " If it is possi- 
ble to divide {a?) into two other cubes, then 2^+^=^^ is possible, 
X, y, and a all being rational numbers. If so, then ar^^^a^ — y^ is 
also possible. If this is possible we must find the cube root of 
(a' — y^) ; but a cube root demands three equal factors. This ex- 
pression has two factors, (a — y) and (a^-^-ay-^y^). Now, if two 
factors multiplied together form a cube, each one must be a cube, 
as P^Q*, or the one must be equal to the square root of the other, 
as P2Q. That is, this last product will be a cube provided the 
square root of P^ equals Q. That is P==Q, but not otherwise. 
Therefore, if (a^ — y^) is a cube, the j/ ^2\^y\y2=^a—y, But 
this last equation is not true, therefore, the cube root of (a^ — y^) 
is impossible. Q. E. D." 

Mr. Staff writes, " I do not consider 34 impossible, but difficult, 
involving 6th powers." Let Mr, iS^a^then show the fallacy of 
Mr, Robijison's reasoning. 

SOLUTION OF No. 37.— Bv G. W. Hayes. 

He purchased just the right amount, as there is no difference 
between J of a square yard and J yard square. 

[This was also solved by L, D. WiUard. Volina Hobart and 
T, Coggeshall say ^ of a square yard was left.J 

SOLUTION OF No. 38.— By Volina Hobart. 

1|X4=*. [Other answers might be given. — Ed.J 
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SOLUTION OF No. 39.— By J. Staff. 

Describe the four circles successively one inside of the other, so 
as to t4)nch at the same point, which is very easily done, by first 
describing the given circle. Draw a diameter and take any 
three points between the centre and either end, and describe so as 
to touch at the end. 

[This solution is warranted by the language of the problem, but 
we know it was intended by Mr. Stribbling to be confined to ex- 
ternal contact, and that no two of the centres of the three circles 
should be in a diameter of the given circle. Mr. Staff has also 
solved the problem for the external contact of the interior circles, 
but the centre of two of them were in a diameter. Judge Clark 
has sent a complete solution, but it involves the higher geometry. 
We hope it will yet be mastered by elementary geometry. — ^Ed.] 

SOLUTION OF No. 40.— Bv J. Staff. 

The Nautical Almanac is constructed for the Moon's horizontal 
parallax, on the supposition that the Earth is a perfect sphere, 
which was formerly considered sufiiciently correct. Supposing it 
to be a regular spheroid, (a fact not yet fully demonstrated,) then 
the line normal to the place of the observer would pass the centre 
G at some distance. Far upon G describe a circle with the radius 
=to rad. of the Earth and extend GO to 0^ in the circumference* 
and draw O^M^ a tangent meeting GE in M\ also a tangent at O 
of the ellipse, making an angle with the other equal to the verti* 
cal DOG. If we adjust to OD by applying the same angle to the 
latter tangent line as to the first, we have the point from which 
the Moon would be seen=the distance of the radius of the Earth 
from the observer on the normal OD. But perhaps we do not un- 
derstand the question. 

[To understand Mr. Staff* s solution, reference must be made to 
the figure given in the May number, and the additions mentioned 
should be made. He has not sufficiently defined what he means 
by the radius of the Earth. Does he mean the equatorial, polar, 
or mean radius ? Mr. L. D. WiUard thinks that *' Z is the true 
place, and that the Moon would be seen from D." He refers to 
Robinson's Surveying and Navigation, p. £20, and to OlmUed^s 
School Astronomy, p. 3d.J 
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PROBLEMS A, B. C, D, and E. 

These problems were all solved by Jacob Staff, who added a 
few more that are solved on the same principle; No other con- 
tributor has sent anything concerning them. They are fine prob- 
lems, and involve a well-known principle. Can not more of our 
contributors apply it ? 

SOLUTION OF F.— By J. C. Sanders. 

Let a;==the time it will take to burn an inch at the lesser end, 
then a;4-20:^the time it will take to burn an inch at the larger. 

Adding and dividing by 2 we have a;+l l=the average time of 
burning an inch. But dividing hours or 540 minutes by 15, gives 
36 as the average time of burning an inch. Then a;+ 10=36, or 
a;=26. 

\L. D, Willard solved this problem in the same way, but got 
aj=8, which was caused by his inadvertently neglecting to divide 
the sum of x and x-\-20 by 2. 

The above solution it will be perceived is based upon the sup- 
position that the times of burning the successive inches are in 
arithmetical progression, which is not exactly true ; but in this 
case ;^6 minutes is not a half a minute less than the true time. 
Betty Hosbrook and J, Staff considered the candle as a truncated 
pyramid, and solved it rigidly, the former getting 26 minutes, 24 
seconds, and the latter 26.4345 minutes, that is 26 minutes, 26 
seconds. — Ed.j 

G. 

G. W. Hayes f A. Miller , and T, Coggeshall give 36 minutes as 
the answer, and L, D. Willard 37 minutes, 20 seconds. One 
other gentleman gave 36 minutes as the result, but did not wish 
his name given if his solution was not right. We would rather 
credit a man for an attempt that has failed, than for too much la- 
ziness to make an effort. 

This problem is one that is " tail*' enough for even Professors 
of Mathematics. It should be remembered that the water runs 
faster from a vessel the fuller it is. This fact our valuable con- 
tributor, Jacob Staff, has considered, and sent a rigid solution, 
which agrees very nearly with one by LenmcL Staffs answer Is 
1 hour, 6 minutes, 13.725 seconds, and LenineVs 1 hour, 6 miM- 
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utes, 14.09106 seconds, which last is the most accurate, haying 
been obtained by using 7 decimal places. We hope those who 
have not yet solved it, and are fond of " tair* problems, will culti- 
vate its acquaintance. 

PROBLEM No. 44.~Bv W, Downs. 

Find two fractions which added make eight-fifths, and the sum of 
whose numerators is equal to the sum of their denominators. This 
problem is taken from Stoddard and Henkle's Algebra, p. 239. 

PROBLEM No. 45.— By L. D. Willard. 

Through a given point in a given circle so to draw a right line, 
that its parts, between the point and the periphery, shall have a 
given difference. 

PROBLEM 46.— By Bbtty Hosbrook. 

Required the length of a direct line cutting off a segment of 
20 acres from a circular farm containing 125 acres. 

PROBLEM No. 47.— By A. M. Miller. 

Find a number which multiplied by one-half of itself will make 
precisely 20. An arithmetical solution is required. 

PROBLEM No. 48.— By Agricola. 

Two men mow a square meadow, but one being a faster mower 
than the other, agrees to take the outside swath, and cut off all 
the comers. Required what part of the field each will mow, there 
being twelve swaths in each side of the field. 

PROBLEM H.— By Samuel Alsop. 

Let there be any two straight lines on a plane, in each of which 
three points A, B, C, and A\ B\ G\ are taken. Then if AB^ and 
A^B cut in M, AC^ and A^G cut in N, and BC^ and B^O cut in P, 
M, N, and P are in a straight line. 



MoNST Bemtttakces by Telegraph. — In England, the Electric and In- 
ternational Telegraph Company have organized their establishment in such 
a manner as that money deposited with the company will be advised by 
telegraphic order, and be paid out to the parties named in the order. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MADISON COUNTY 

TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The Association met at the Baptist Church in Pendleton^ Jane 27th. 

E. M. Butler took the chair, and J. R. Reasoner was chosen Secre- 
tary jwo tern. 

After an invitation, a large number of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion gave in their names and became members of the Association. The 
reading of reports was then called for. 

R M. Butler made a '^ Report on Elocution ;" which was received and 
adopted. 

S. B. Mattox made a ^^ Report on the best method of teaching Geo- 
graphy;" which was received, slightly amended, and adopted. 

J. R. Reasoner made a "Report on Physical Education;" which was 
received and adopted. 

S. W. Hill made a " Report on the best method of teaching ;" which 
was received and laid on the table for action at the next Monthly Meeting. 

The Exeeutive Committee then made a report of the following Pro- 
gramme for the next Monthly Meeting. 

1. Report on the importance of Teachers' Associations ; by J. W. Hurx- 
hurst. 

2. On the best method of teaching English Grammar; I. N. Terwil- 
liger. 

3. On the best method of instructing young scholars ; by I. N. Terwil- 
liger. 

4. On the importance of introducing singing, as a science, into our 
schools; by William Stewart, of Indianapolis. 

5. Exercises on Mental Arithmetic ; by E. M. Butler. 
6« Exercises on Elocution ; by D. M. Roberts. 

7. Exercises on English Grammar ; by S. W. HilL 

8. Exercises on Geography ; by Joshua L. Fussell. 

The thanks of the Association were then tendered to the citizens of 
Pendleton, for their hospitality in entertaining the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion of Dr. M. G. Walker, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved f That the Minutes of the Association be presented to the edi- 
tors of the Democratic Standard and Indiana School Journal for pub- 
lication. 

On motion of S. 6. Mattox, the Aisoeiation adjourned, to meet at An- 

derson, Saturday, July 26th. 

J. R. REASONER, 

Secretary pro tern. 
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Teachers akd Scholars, Everywhere, Take Notice. — ^A real Calis- 
thenic Machine has just been invented, by George Buchanan, of Hicko- 
ry, Pa., affording the greatest amusement for scholars, and, at the same 
time, securing expansion of the chest; being, indeed, a most healthy and 
pleasant exercise for all classes; young and old, male and female. Wheth- 
er you sit or stand on this machine, your shoulders are thrown back, and 
you are held erect without any effort or pains on your part, and if you try, 
you can fly through the air more than one thousand feet per minute, or as 
slow as you^jlease. If the place is level, your feet may always be within 
six inches of the ground. Any child fit to go to school can manage it, and 
it will accommodate few or many as you please. It is perfectly safe. Any 
tolorable mechanic can make one in a short time, and at a trifling expense. 
Suffice it to say, that the great desideratum of uniting healthy exercise, 
graceful movements, and the finest amusement, all in one, is here accom- 
plished. As this machine has been invented for the benefit of scholars 
particularly, I will send a picture of it, with directions how to make and 
use one, to any school for $1. Let the pupils give, say three cents apiece 
to their teacher, and let him send for it. I have been a teacher for more 
than fifteen years, and am very certain, that every teacher and pupil will 
appreciate the value of this machine at once. Address 

Hickory, Washington Co., Pa. George Buchanan. 



New Albany Female Seminary. — ^We have received the Circular of the 
New Albany Female Seminary, a recently incorporated institution, in New 
Albany. Among the Board of Instruction we see the names of some of 
the most successful teachers in the Public Schools of New Albany. It is 
perhaps known to many of our readers, that through want of sufficient ap- 
propriations, these schools were closed some two or three months since. 
Popular and successful teachers are thus lost to the Free Schools by a pol- 
icy which has not even the virtue of economy to recommend it; for who 
can doubt, but that the services of a new corps of Teachers next year will 
be far less valuable than those who had already inaugurated a good sys- 
tem, and made the schools among the best in the State. The money saved 
in this three months' deficiency in the appropriations will be lost twice 
over before the schools are again placed on the same basis they were be- 
fore. 

But to return to this Female Seminary: We have ne very high opinion 
of a large proportion of these Female Institutions, which some one has 
aptly called "Whitewashing concerns," but with a stern, matter of-fact, 
straightforward man like our former associate in the School Journal^ 
Charles Barnes, at the head of the School, there will be no superficial 
work. 

Miss M. F. Wells, whom the readers of the Journal well know, is teach- 
er in the Collegiate Department. Mrs. Barnes and Miss Jane A. Avery, 
in the Academic Department We wish our friends at New Albany sac- 
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oess, but we wish still more that the Public Schools might be made suffi- 
ciently good to drive their institution and all others of the kind out of the 
State. 



Wabash College. — We have received the Catalogue of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Number of Alumni, - - • 110 

" in Collegiate Department, - - 66 

" Preparatory and Normal Department, - 102 

The College Library contains more than 4,000 volumes. 

Commencement, Wednesday, July 15th. Fall Term commences Sep- 
tember 22d. 

We have also the Catalogue of The Theological Seminary of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio and Kenyon College. 

The whole number of Students at this Institution is - 177 

via.: Under-graduates, - - • 92 

Theological Students, - - • 12 

Grammar School, • - - 73 



New Albany Female Seminary. — This Institution is to open on the first 
Monday in September, under the supervision of Charles Barnes, a gentle- 
man so well known to the teachers of Indiana, that it is scarcely necessa- 
ry to say that the management of the Institution will be in able hands. 
Among the teachers which are connected with Mr. Barnes, we will men- 
tion Miss Wells and Miss Avery, both of whom we have had the pleasure 
of meeting several times at the State Teachers' Association. We are dis- 
posed to think that the amiable character of these ladies will be a valuable 
element in gaining the esteem of the young Misses who may be connected 
with the School. The intellectual ability of Miss Wells may be judged by 
the sensible and well-written articles that have occasionally appeared in 
this Journal^ from her pen. We predict a high degree of prosperity for 
the new Institution, not only on account of its Board of Instruction, but 
its favorable location to command the patronage of Southern Indiana and 
Northern Kentucky. W. D. H. 

Mr. W. D. Hbnkle, our Mathematical editor, has resigned his position 
as Professor of Mathematics in Greenmount College, Richmond. We are 
not informed where he is to locate, but are sure that wherever it may be, 
he will make his mark. 



The Wayne County Teachers' Institute will commence on the 17th of 
August, and continue one week. 



The New York State Teachers' Association will be held at Bingbampton, 
on the 28th, 29th, and 30th days of July. 
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Indiana Statb Teachkrs' Association will meet in the city of Rich' 
mond, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of August next This meeting of 
the Association will be one of the most important of any ever held in the 
State, and the Executive Committee deem it best to have the session con* 
tinue three days. The citizens of Richmond will entertain all the dele* 
gates gratuitously. 

The Executive Committee will be ready to make a fall report of its 
proceedings since the first of January, and will present important consid* 
erations pertaining to educational interests in our State, for the action of 
the Association. President J. G. May will deliver his opening address on 
Tuesday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

A report will be made by E. P. Cole, "On educational condition and 
prospects in Indiana." 

By G. A. Chase, on " Obstacles to the progress of Education in In- 
diana." 

By Miss Belinda Yocum, on "The importance of Teachers . knowing 
more than they are required to teach." 

By Mrs. Kate Henkle, on "^ Drawing and Painting as a branch of ed- 
ucation in our schools." 

By M. Hollingsworth, on "Improvements in instruction and government 
in Schools." 

E. E. Edwards will read a poem. 

Rev. Dr. Edwards, President of Hanover College, will deliver an ad- 
dress on Wednesday eve. ' 

Every subject reported upon will be discussed at length. 

The following subjects will be presented for extended discussion : 

1. The subject of Normal Schools, as recommended by Prof Mills in 
his last annual report 

2. The obligation of the State to make provisions for the education of 
all her children, and to have means to keep the free schools open eight 
months in the year. 

3. Improvements requisite in the examination of teachers, and in the 
standard of qualifications. 

4. The policy of adopting, in the government of schools, the " Self-Re- 
porting system." 

Teachers in their several counties are requested to have the above no- 
tice of the meeting of the Association, published in the local papers of 
their counties during the month of July, and to call the attention of teach- 
ers and friends of education to the same. Let there be a little effort made 
by live teachers to get a large meeting. The good work of school reform 
has been nobly commenced : it remains to be seen whether it will be car- 
ried on to final success. JOSIAH HURTY, CKn Ex. Ckm. 

M. Charles, Sec'y, 



The «ity of Dubuque, Iowa, made an appropriation of $30,000 last year 
for school-houses. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 



To have a good reason for one's opinion, must be a great satisfaction, 
however false the premises or ridiculous the conclusion. One reason giv- 
en by the enemies of free schools, for their opposition to the system, is, 
that " they wish to pursue their own plans in schooling their children," 
and dislike being obliged to conform to a prescribed plan : others do not 
wish to school them at all; "it makes men bad;" "counterfeiters and 
office-holders are nearly all educated men;" "and it is wrong to tax men 
for what they don't believe in." One man in Putnam county opposed free 
schools on account of their oppression. He paid 70 cts. State tax for 
Schools, and had sevep children growing up in ignorance. Another, in 
the same county, who had eight children to "school," paid $2.70 State tax 
for Schools, and he was shamefully taxed for other people's "young ones." 
Such is invariably the character of the constituents of those Legislators 
who oppose free schools and general education. 

In Bainbridge, the Cumberland Presbyterians are erecting a fine edifice 
for an Academic School. Mr. Randolph, an active, efficient teacher, from 
Ohio, has been doing a good work there, and will take charge of the Acad- 
emy. We found him at work in a miserable room, poorly furnished, but 
cheerful and determined to "go ahead." 

At Ladoga, in Montgomery county, we found a neatly constructed and 
well kept Seminary Building, and in it one of the best schools for girls 
that we have found in Indiana. The Misses Williams, Teachers, have 
learned their business, and engage in their work with intelligence and 
spirit 

Public Schools are in a bad condition. A poor old log house, and a 
poorer School, is the best they have for a Free School. We found there 
an active, intelligent School Trustee, Mr. J. H. Oliver, who is "pushing" 
matters as fast as possible. 

Crawfordsville is the county seat of Montgomery county. The Free 
Schools were in session, and we had a fine opportunity to see how things 
are "done up" there. Two of the "City Fathers" visited schools with us, 
and seemed muc^ edified but not proud of their schools. 

The present council had just entered upon its duties, and is not respon* 
sible for the miserable things called schools, that we found in that place. 
A few notes taken on the spot, when filled out by the reader's imagination, 
will give an idea of what we saw. 1st room, 14x16, benches, broken 
chairs, and boards, laid from one chair to another, constitute seats. 
Stands, tables, and boards, poorly nailed together, constitute desks. No 
order but disorder— class in a huddle for want of room — floor dirty — 
classes disorderly — ^recite and read badly — thump I thump I goes the stick, 
with most positive orders to behave, every half minute. One boy putting 
a stick into another's ears — children seem to enjoy themselves well — ^think 
it's all right 

2d room was an old paint shop, deserted by workmen, hence made a- 
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good schoolroom. Room larger, floor covered with mud, loose desks 
chairs, benches, stools, and stands, constitute the furniture. Some bright 
boys; they deserve a better school. Nos. 3 and 4 about as No. 1 (14x14), 
only a little more crowded, and scholars good natured — boys and girls 
together — ^loud talking common, and plenty of fun — scholars leap over 
desks and tables. 

No. 5 is an old school-house, out of the corporation. There were 32 
window lights broken out, and children were not suffering- from want of 
ventilation. School a little better than some of the others. Sic est. 
Female teachers are paid $60 for 70 days teaching. One male teacher 
gets $120 for 10 days teaching. 

We lectured in the evening before Students and Faculty of the College. 
Only about a dozen citizens of town had interest enough to attend. 

We next visited Madison county. Anderson, the county seat, is a pleas- 
ant town, and is improving. There have been no free schools in this town 
for two years. A good school-house was burned here. 

We met with a cordial welcome from teachers and others. A fine audi, 
ence greeted us on the first evening, in the Methodist Church. Mr. Ilurx- 
hurst and Lady are teaching a large school here, in poorly fitted rooms, 
and are deservedly popular. Mr. Hill is also teaching here, and is warm- 
ly engaged in the improvement of schools and school teachers. 

A second meeting was appointed by the citizens, and we were invited to 
address them. On that occasion a subscription was opened for building a 
Union School-House. Arrangements were also made to organize a Teach- 
ers* Association. 

We doubt not, but Anderson will soon have one of the best schools in 
the State, and the County a prosperous and efficient Association. The 
people are intelligent and enterprising, and we found none of that niggard- 
ly policy about schools and taxes, which obtains in some other places. A 
large subscription list was made for the Journal^ and much encourage* 
ment given by citizens to our educational enterprise. J. H. 

Titles. — The following, cut from an old paper, we commend to the se- 
rious attention of some of our brother teachers, who are so fond of sport, 
ing the title, Professor: 

Titled Mek, — The title of Prof is getting to be more indiscriminately 
applied than that of D. D. Lately Prof S. was announced to give a lec- 
ture at the Society Library in New York, on the use and abuse of specta- 
cles. He did what he proposed to do, and did it very well, because he was 
a spectacle-maker by trade. We shall not be surprised to see it announced 
that Prof Patrick O'Neal will lecture on the relation of hod carriers to 
the rapid growth of our large cities, to which the members of the profes- 
sion will be particularly invited. 



We call attention to the advertisement of Mr. Kelsall, of Cincin- 
nati. Any in want of good school-furniture, will find themselves well ac* 
commodated here. There is no need of sending to Boston or New York, 
•laoe an article quite as good can be furnished nearer horns. 
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BIBLE QUOTATIONS. 



The gross blunders, which our public men, literary and political, some* 
times make in attempting to quote from the Sacred Scriptures, show a la- 
mentable and highly disgraceful ignorance of this, the best of all books. 
Many men of literary pretensions, who would feel almost disgraced in be- 
ing detected in a blunder in quoting from Shakspeare or Milton, will, at 
times, perpetrate some very ludicrous mistakes in their attempts at draw- 
ing illustrations from the Word of God. Eliowing that it is the great re' 
pository of truth and wisdom, and an ezhaustless treasury upon which 
to draw for comparisons and apposite illustrations, they frequently go 
there for materials with which to eke out their own scanty thoughts and 
language. 

This almost constant recourse to this book for quotations might make 
them, one would think, more familiar with its contents, and enable them 
to do it justice in their borrowings, but such it seems is not the case. By 
an erroneous quotation from the Bible, besides the appearance of moral 
obliquity, which it assumes, the impression sought to be made is very 
much weakened, if not entirely lost Besides, the Bible is more generally 
read than any other book; and a false quotation from it grates harshly up- 
on the ears of those who are familiar with its language, and who love and 
revere its teachings. We will subjoin a few of the false quotations, which 
have fallen under our notice. 

Lord Kenyon, who was much better read in the law than in the gospel, 
in charging a jury once perpetrated the following : " Finally, gentlemen, 
I would call your attention to the example of the Roman Emperor Julian, 
who was so distinguished for the practice of every Christian virtue, that 
he was called Julian, the Apostle." 

But we need not go across the Atlantic for such examples. Our own 
public men furnish them in profuse abundance. Some years since, a Mr 
Hodge, a member of Congress from Illinois, got off the following in tht 
course of debate : " Mr. Speaker, as the Bible beautifully expresses it, 

* While yet the lamp holds otit to burn, 
Tbe vilest nnner may retarn.* '* 

Another — ^a member of the Legislature of this same Sucker State— in 
an address to his constituents at the close of the session, remarked: *'We 
hope the course we have pursued and the votes we have given will meet 
your approbation. We hope you will say unto us, as Nathan said to David, 
* Well done, good and faithful servant' " 

The following from Ohio : 

"Mr. Speaker,'' said a member of the Ohio Legislature, "I would no 
more vote for that measure than I would fall down and wor^ip the goldea 
calf that Abraham made." 

**Mr. Speaker," said another member, "it was not Abraham that made 
the golden calf; it was Nebuchadnezzar." 
20 
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Ascending from things of " low degree" to those higher, we refer to the 
great Mr. Benton as the happy parent of the following, brought into ex- 
istence in the Senate : 

" Mr. President, I am forcibly reminded of the miracle performed by 
our Savior, when he cast seven devils out of a certain man, and entering 
into a herd of swine, they ran violently into the sea and perished." 

An editor of a Cincinnati paper, in giving an obituary notice of a very 
excellent man, said: "We may say of him, as the Holy Scriptures have 
so beautifully expressed it, , ' An honest man is the noblest work of 
God.' " 

Another Cincinnati editor, a clergyman^ too, spoke of the ^^ Prophet 
Daniel as having persecuted the Saints before he became a Christian." 

Waddy Thompson, formerly Minister to Mexico, in his Recollections of 
Mexico, in speaking of the Hospital of Lazarus, which he visited, says : 
"The inmates would have rivaled, in sores and rags, the brother of Mary 
and Martha'* 

A few years since, while acting in the capacity of School Examiner, in 
Ohio, a teacher, making no small pretensions to literature, presented him- 
self for examination, to whom we gave, for analysis, the following sen- 
tence : 

"What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason, how excellent in 
faculties ; in form and moving, how express and admirable ; in action, how 
like an angel; in apprehension, how like a God." After he had blundered 
through the analysis, we inquired who was the author of the sentence just 
disposed of He promptly answered, that " it was taken from the Book of 
Job." 

Another " School-keeper'' in the same State wrote, as a specimen of 
penmanship, the following: "Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;" and directed us to Noah Webster for its paternity. 

A few weeks since, the following occurred in our State University : A 
student, in a college exercise, was speaking of avarice, and said, " that 
our Savior truly declared, that the almighty dollar is the root of all evil." 

Such are a very few of the numerous mistakes of a similar character 
which abound in all departments of life, but much morQ frequently in what 
are termed the ^^ literary toalkSj' than in those more humble in their 
character and pretensions. They would be simply ludicrous, if they did 
not involve such serious interests. And we think it but a reasonable re- 
quest to make of all such persons, to either not quote at all from God's 
Word, or see that they do it entire justice in their quotations, E. P. C. 



For a first rate reading book, let Teachers and School Trustees 
examine the new one published by Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky. 
This has been prepared with the greatest care, and the selections are made 
with excellent taste and judgment 

9^ Teachers, do not forget the Semi-annual Meeting at Richmond A 
good time is expected* 
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The following table, obtained by the investigations of a committee ap* 
pointed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, shows the avBrage duration 
of life among various classes of society. It will be seen that CUrltM 
and Operatives alone rank as low in the scale as Teachers : 
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Masons, * 

Traders,^ 

Tailors, 

Jewelers. 

Bakers, 

Manufacturers, 

Shoemakers, 

Painters, 

Editors, • 

Musicians, 

Printers, - 

Machinists, • 

Teachers, - 

Clerks, 

Operatives, 

St Paul's, Minnesota Territory, has appropriated $36,000, this year, for 
building school-houses. Pretty good for a city not more than five or six 
years old.* 

The annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be 
held this year at Manchester, N. H., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs* 
day, the 18th, 19th, and 20th of August Amongtthe lecturers are Prof. 
0, M. Mitchell, L. L. D., Cincinnati Observatory, and J. W. Bulkley, Sup't 
of Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"A negro, who had learned to read, wishing to give some of hia coun- 
trymen, who had never seen a book, an idea of it, said: * Reading is the 
power of hearing with the eyes, instead of the ears.' " 

"Once was the time, when parents appeared to govern and discipline 
their children, but now the order seems reversed ; and teachers who are 
not quite fools have anticipated the change, and manage rather to please 
the child, than to instruct and benefit him. 

*'It is a lamentable truth that many parents as well as teachers are con. 
stantly in the habit of hiring and coaxing children to do those things in- 
cumbent upon them. Children have obligations; and if, in their fulfill- 
ment, they are disposed to look upon them as a necessity rather than a 
duty, the order of government is liable to be perverted. Whatever duty 
may devolve upon a child to do, it should be performed at all hazards, 
whether it pleases or otherwise,"— iSfc^oo^ Report of Stonington^ 
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NORMAL UNIVEBSiry OF ILLINOIS. 



The Normal Univergity of Illinois is to be located at Bloomington ; that 
' place having outbidden all others in the pecuniary aid whicn it offers 
for the establishment of the Institution. 

We extract from the Illinois Teacher a portion of the action taken by 
the State Board upon the subject : 

.The Committee on OflScers being called upon, Mr. Moulton, the Chair- 
man, submitted a majority report, as follows : 

The majority of the Committee to select OflScers for the Normal Uni- 
versity have considered the subject, and recommend C. E. Hovey to the 
Board as a proper and suitable person as Principal of the Normal Univer- 
sity. All of which is respectfully submitted. S. W. MOULTON, 

JOHN R. EDEN, 
S. WRIGHT. 
On motion of Mr. Moulton, the report was laid upon the table. There 
being no minority report made, Mr. Moulton moved to take up the report 
of the Committee on OflScers. 

On motion of Mr. Moseley, the Board proceeded to the election of Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal University. Dr. Rex, on behalf of the minority 
of the Committee, now recommended Wm. F. Phelps. A ballot having 
been taken, C. E. Hovey, of Peoria, received six votes, and Wm F. 
Phelps, of New Jersey, five votes. On motion, the election of Mr. Ho- 
vey was made unanimous. 

Two o'clock, p. m. — Mr. Moseley offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted : 

Resolved^ That a building large enough to accommodate from three to 
five hundred normal students, three stories high, exclusive of basement, 
be erected for the use of the Normal University; the basement to be of 
stone, the remainder of brick — ^faced with cherry-red pressed brick. 

Resolved, That S. W. Moulton, C. B. Denio, George P. Rex, N. W. Ed- 
wards, W. H. Powell, D. Wilkins, and C. E. Hovey be a Building Commit- 
tee, with full power to carry the above resolution into effect. 

On motion, the citizens of Bloomington were requested to appoint a 
committee to confer with the Building Committee appointed by this Board, 
in regard to the plan and conatmction of the building for the State Nor- 
mal University. 

Mr. MoMley moved that the salary of the Principal of the State Nor- 
mal University be fixed at $2,500 per annum, and that the salary com* 
mence when the Committee on OflScers of the Institution shall notify the 
Principal of their desire that he should enter upon the discharge of his 
duties. 

On motion, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Building Committee last appointed be directed to 
announce the commencement of the first term of the Normal University 
at such time as they shall think proper, and take all necessary steps for 
securing the appointment of students for the various counties. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to give notice to all the mem* 
* bers of the Board of the time of the next meeting. 

Resolved, That the Committee on OflScers, in connection with the Prin- 
dpal, have power to select the teachers and determine their salaries. 

Mr. Hovey signified his acceptance of the Principalship of the Instita- 
tion. 

The Board then adjourned. N W. EDWARDS, Pres't 

D. WiLXiNs, Sec'y pro tern. 
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Test pAPEit& — On the otherwise barren rocks which fringe the shore of 
the Gape de Verd Islands, ^ows the archil — « famous sea-weed of lichen, 
renowned among dyers. By a particular process of manufacture this ar- 
chil yields a beautiful blue pigment, known in the chemical laboratory by* 
the name of litmui. Few colors are more fugitive than litmus. Being 
a fine violet-blue, it is changed to red by so minute a portion of any acid 
that it becomes, when properly applied, a test of the presence of the latter 
substance. As it is so frequently desirable to know whether a fluid be 
acid or alkaline, one of the first practical lessons to a student in chemis- 
try is to prepare litmus test paper, thus: Put into a tumbler half an ounce 
of litmus and three ounces of water: let them remain together in a warm 
place for a few hours, then filter the dark blue liquid from its impurities, 
divide the solution obtained into two parts, pour one portion into a saucer, 
and soak strips of white writing paper in it until it has acquired a distinct 
blue color. If not colored enough by once dipping and drying, repeat the 
operation. When dry, preserve these strips in a box labeled "blue litmus 
test papers." These serve to test any fluid to ascertain if it has an ctdd 
reaction. It is instructive to learn how very small a portion of any acid 
in w^ter will be indicated by the reddening of the litmus. With the sec- 
ond portion of the liquid mix cautiously a few drops of lemon juice until 
it is red; then color paper as before. When dry, this "red litmus test pa- 
per" serves to indicate the presence of alkalies, a class of bodies opposed 
to acids. Bed litmus test paper, on being put into any fluid that is alkcb' 
lincj such as lime-water, is immediately restored to its original blue color. 
Put the ashes of a cigar into water; the liquid when "tested" will indicate 
the presence of an alkali. To test stale milk: if blue paper becomes red, 
the milk is sour-^t is acid. — Scieniific Americcm. 



CoNiirKCTicuT Public Schools. — The report of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Connecticut gives the number of school districts in 
the State as 1626, and the number of children between four and sixteen 
years of age, as 100,545. The school fund amounts to $2,046,397, and 
the income thereof to $149,484. Besides this there is a town deposit fund 
of $763,661, the revenue from which amounts to $35,000. The amount 
raised by taxation for schools is $121,440, and the amount of revenue 
from local funds applied for the support of schools, $11,327. This makes 
the sum total of money raised for the support of the public schools $317,- 
261, or about $3.14 for each scholar. One noticeable fact is developed, 
viz. : that the number of "very good" school-houses in the State is but 
little lArger than the number of 'Very bad" ones — the number of the form- 
er being 460, and of the latter 400. The average wages paid to male 
teachers is $29 per month, and to female teachers $17.26. The report 
speaks of absenteeism as a s^eat evil in many districta. Large numbers of 
children are in no school for any portion of the year. Irregularity of 9,¥ 
tendance, too, is oflen such as to prevent systematic attention. 
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The Hot Sprixos of Ark^vsas.— »A. writer to the New Orleans Pietih 
yune gives a graphic account of these springs. They are situated in a steep, 
rocky glen, between almost perpendicular, thinlj-wooded mountains, hav- 
ing for accessories a pretty brawling stream, a considerable village strew" 
ed on one side of the brook, and one little mill busily at work. The main 
hot springs gush out of the face of the mountain about eighty or one hun- 
dred feet above the base. The water is pure and limpid, and its entire 
body would fill a pipe of sixteen or eighteen inches diameter, if all issued 
at one spot. The temperature varies from 105 deg. to 153 deg of Fahren- 
heit The water, although apparently pure to the eye and palate, depos- 
its a mixture of silex and carbonate of lime, forming a lava like stone. 
Baths are arranged where hot vapor issues from the foot of the mountain, 
to which the water is carried from the springs above, so that the bather 
may have either a vapor or a hot-water bath. 

Assyrian Inscriptions. — At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
London, Mr. H. F. Talbot presented a sealed packet containing a transla- 
tion of the inscription on the large cylinder of Tiglath Pileser 1st, in the 
British Museum. Sir H. Rawlston, as is well known, is engaged in . pre- 
paring for publication translations of all the more important inscriptions 
from Nineveh and Babylon, and the object of Mr. Talbot in sending his 
version, was that those persons who doubted the reality of the decipher* 
ments might be furnished with two readings of the same inscription^ made 
in entire independence of each other. The Secretary engaged to keep the 
packet sealed until Sir Henry's translation was made known. Dr. Julius 
Oppert, who is preparing a work illustrative of the French researches in 
Babylonia, stated he was also engaged on the cylinder of Tiglath Pileser, 
and requested that he might be allowed to deposit his version, when com* 
pleted. 
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Schuyler's Geometrical Chart. — We notice by the Ohio Journal of 
EduccUion, that this Chart is now ready. We have not yet seen it since it 
has been published, and therefore are not prepared to speak of its mechan- 
ical execution; but having seen the author's manuscript, we are ready to 
express our hearty approval of the plan. Mr. Schuyler is one of Ohio's 
best mathematicians, and was therefore fully competent to produce such a 
classification of geometrical figures as would facilitate the systematic study ' 
of geometry. If the chart were before us, we would speak in detail of the 
plan, but this will have to be deferred to some future time. The addreM 
of the author is A. Schuyler, Republic, Seneca County, Ohio. 

W. D. H. 
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Bartlett's Philosophy, in 3 volumes. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
This is the most extensive work on Natural Philosophy that has as yet 
appeared from the pen of an American author. It only treats, however y 
of those parts that are intimately connected with applied mathematics. 
The first volume, containing 632 pages, treats of the Mechanics of Solids 
and Fluids ; the second, containing 360 pages, of Acoustics and Optics ; 
and the third, containing 465 pages, of Spherical Astronomy. We have 
not noticed that Calculus is used in any of these volumes, except the third. 
This often refers to the Author's work on Analytical Mechanics^ which 
treats of the Mechanics of Solids and Fluids by the aid of Calculus. It 
contains 445 pages. All these works are large octavo, and can be obtainetl 
separately. The publishers' price for the four is $10.50. 

W. D. H. 

First Lessons in Geometry, by Thomas Hill. Hickling, Swan k 
Brown, Boston. 

It is not often that a mathematician is a poet, but we have an exception 
in the case of the Rev. Mr. Hill, who has some very beautiful and tender 
little poems. By poetry we do not mean such as was used by the mathe* 
matical contributors to the Ladies' Diary, 150 years ago; as, 

" I happened one ex'ning with a tinker to sit, 

Whose tongae ran a great deal too faat for hia wit," dtc. 

« 
Mr. Hill's little work was written for his own children, but as a matter 

of course it is just as good for children that are not little Hills. He says : 
*' Two children, one of five, the other of seven and a half, were before my 
mind's eye all the time of my writing; and it will be found that children 
of this age are quicker at comprehending first lessons in Geometry 
than those of fifteen." The motto of the book is, " Facts before Reason- 
ing," and although it is a duodecimo of only 144 pages, it contains geo- 
metrical facts that would be sought in vain for in Da vies' Course of Math- 
ematics, beginning at the Mental Arithmetic and ending with the Calcu- 
lus. We may hereafter call attention to some of these facts by changing 
them into problems for our Mathematical Department We advise teach- 
ers to send for this little work and give it a trial. W. D. H, 

A Collegiate Course in the French Language, by Jean Gustavr 
EEETELa Sheldon, Blakeman k Co., New York. 

This is a new work, designed to facilitate the study of the French Lan* 
guage, and is a worthy competitor of Fasquelle's Grammar, which has 
become so popular. The two works are constructed on the same principle, 
and a hasty examination indicates that the plan has been carried out with 
equal fidelity in each. We hope that teachers of French will give this 
work a careful examination, and if this is done, we are confident that the 
conciseness with which the book is written will be, with many, an argument 
in its favor. It contains 368 pages, and Fasqaelle's 499. W. D. H, 
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We call the attention of our readers to the adTertisement of Messrs. 
Childs k Peterson, in the present number of the Journal. They publish 
books which no intelligent man can afford to be without '* Dr. Kane's 
Arctic Explorations" is the most interesting book we have read for years. 
Probably no man holds a higher place in the hearts of Americans, or is 
more loved and honored abroad, than Dr. Elane. With thousands and tens 
of thousands of others, we rejoice to learn that we shall soon have a bio* 
grapby of him, prepared by one fully competent for the work. Dr. William 
Elder, an intimate friend of Kane, has received from the family all his 
manuscripts, journals, and other documents necessary for an accurate and 
complete biography. 

The book will contain a new, full-faced portrait on steel, with engravings, 
also, of his tomb, medals, &c. Price $1.50. Messrs. Childs k Peterson 
also republish Kane's First Expedition, finely illustrated, and uniform with 
the "Arctic Explorations." 

Among school-books published by the same firm, are "Bouvier's Famil- 
iar Astronomy," octavo, 500 pages. Price $2.00. This book has recom- 
mendations from such men as Sir John F. W. Herschel, Lieut. Maury, 
Prof Bond, Prof Olmstead, Dr. Dick, Lord Bosse, Dr. Lardner, Sir David 
Brewster, and a host of other distinguished Philosophers and Astronomers. 

Childs k Peterson have also a large work on " Familiar Science," by 
Dffvid A. Wells, A. M., on a plan similar to the smaller works of Brewer 
and Peterson. It contains upwards of four thousand questions and an- 
swers in almost every department of science We have used Brewer's 
work in school, and have found that philosophy thus made practical and ap- 
plied to the familiar phenomena around them, was always interesting. 

The same House publish other valuable miscellaneous and school books, 
which we have not now time to notice^ 

Their Address is, Childs k Petersox, 

602 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

S. S. k W. Wood, 380 Broadway, New York, are the publishers of Goold 
Brown's Grammars. Among them is his great grammar, which is among 
grammars, what " Webster's Unabridged " is among, dictionaries. The 
author styles this " The Grammar of English Grammars." It is a large 
octavo of nearly 1100 pages, and is undoubtedly the most complete and 
the best grammatical treatise ever published. See advertisement in this 
number. 

We have received Barnard! 8 Journal of Education for June. It has 
four portraits of distinguished men, with a great variety of valuable read- 
ing matter. We have often referred to this excellent periodical, which we 
pMuse with more interest than almost any educational work. Teachers 
ought to have it Address, Hartford, Ct 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 

A living philosopher of world-wide fame Rays, " For non-con- 
formity the world whips you with its displeasure, and, therefore, a 
man must know how to estimate a sour face. The bystanders look 
askance on him in the public street or in the friend's parlor. If 
this aversion had its origin in contempt and resistance like his own, 
he might well go home with a sad countenance ; but the sour 
faces of the multitude, like their sweet faces, have no deep cause, 
but are>put on and off as the wind blows and a newspaper directs. 
Yet is the discontent of the multitude more formidable than that 
of the senate, and the college. It is easy enough for a firm man 
who knows the world to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. 
Their rage is decorous and prudent, for they are timid, as being 
very vulnerable themselves. But when to their feminine rage the 
indignation of the people is added, when the ignorant and the 
poor are aroused, when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 
bottom of society is made to growl and mew, it needs the habit of 
magnanimity and religion to treat it god-like as a trifle of no con- 
cernment." 

The only way to judge whether a man is of any consequence or 
not, is by the notice he provokes. Some one having told Dr. John- 
son that a new caricature of him had been published, " Sir," he 
replied, " I am very glad to hear this. I hope the day will never 
arrive when I shall neither be the object of calumny or ridicule, 
for then I shall be neglected and forgotten." If we see a man 
made the object of incessant abuse and ridicule, day after day, 
week after week# and month after mouth, the inferenoe la plain that, 
81 
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for some reason or other, somebody is disturbed by him ; for a man 
who is of no consequence in any way will not be likely to disturb 
any one. If we have a man among us who is of no account, we 
trouble ourselves very little about him, and seldom- mention his 
name. But if the most learned and able of us should go to work 
and spend three or four days at a time on elaborate articles to 
prove that he was a simpleton, the question would very naturally 
occur, why we, who think so much of ourselves, should spend so 
much of our valuable time and labor upon a simpleton. When 
people can't let a man alone, when they are not content with sim- 
ply calling him a fool, a dunce, a jackass, an ape, monkey, &c., 
&c., but feel under the necessity of renewing these polite and com- 
plimentary epithets almost every day, in every conceivable form of 
prose, poetry, and caricature — " in blank verse and blanker rea- 
son,*' — it seems like taking a great deal of pains and labor to prove 
a man's nullity. The fact is, unless a man has a very strong head, 
being taken so much notice of must make him conceited. How 
can he help becoming vain when he witnesses the distorted ehapes 
into which prose is labored to give him fame, to see how poetry is 
overworked in his service — how in every imaginable form it is 
brought into requisition — dramatic, lyric, epic, didactic, and non- 
descript — and this not sparingly, but in frequent and incessant 
doses ? There is no more striking illustration of these remarks 
than in the experience of Mr. Disraeli, the brilliant English au- 
thor and statesman, who for years has been the object with Punch 
of every variety of ridicule, in verse, prose, and caricature. Fame 
consists in being talked about ; it do'nt matter whether favorably 
or unfavorably ; but to be talked about. Some one once defined 
fame in calling that man the most famous whose name was men- 
tioned the greatest number of times during a year. Fame is not 
often acquired without the assistance of infamous attacks. Cole- 
ridge says, "To anonymous critics in reviews, magazines, and 
news journals of various name and rank, and to satirists with or 
without a name, in verse or prose, or in verse t<jxt aided by prose 
comment, I do seriously believe and profess, that T owe full two- 
thirds of whatever reputation and publicity I happen to possess." 
What was the experience of Coleridge is the experience of alL 

It is never safe to be praised. Emerson says, " I hate to be de- 
fended in a newspaper. As long as all that is said is said against 
me, I feel a certain assurance of success. But as soon as honeyed 
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words of praise are spoken for me, I feel like one that lies unpro- 
tected before his enemies/' 

The evil effects of being over-praised are very strongly depicted 
in the following eloquent passage from Macaulay. In speaking of 
Byron at the time he suffered himself to be driven out of England, 
he says: " His countrymen were in a bad humor with him. His 
writings and his character had lost the charm of novelty. He had 
been guilty of the offense which of all offenses is punished the 
most severely ; he had been overpraised ; he had excited too warm 
an interest ; and the public with its usual justice chastised him for 
its own folly. The attachments of the multitude bear no small 
resemblance to those of the wanton enchantress in the Arabian 
tales, who, when the forty days of her fondness were over, was 
not content with dismissing her lovers, but condemned them to 
expiate, in loathsome shapes, the crime of having once pleased her 
too well. The obloquy which Byron had to endure was such as 
might well have shaken a more constant mind. The newspapers 

A 

were filled with lampoons. The theatres shook with execrations 
He was excluded from circles where he had lately been the ob* 
served of all observers. All those creeping things that riot in the 
decay of Eobler natures hastened to their repast; and they were 
right ; they did after their kind. It is not every day that the sav- 
age envy of aspiring dunces is gratified by the agonies of such a 
spirit and the degradation of such a name. The unhappy man 
left his country forever. The howl of contumely followed him 
across the sea, up the Rhine, over the Alps ; it gradually waxed 
fainter ; it died away. Those who raised it began to ask each 
other, what, after all, was the matter about which they had been 
so clamorous ; and wished to invite back the criminal whom they 
had just chased from them. His poetry became more popular than 
it had ever been ; and his complaints were read with tears by 
thousands and tens of thousands who had never seen his face." 

Such is the course the vacillating public pursues towards all. 
The strength of Byron's character was not equal to his poetical 
genius; if it had been, there would have been no agonies nor no 
degradation for the savage envy of aspiring dunces to gloat over. 

If a man places his happiness at the risk of every little insig- 
nificant scribbler who may chance to write for a newspaper, he 
has his happiness planted on an exceedingly firm basis, and exist- 
ence with him must be rather an elevated affair. He would be no 
great loser to sell himself to the surgeons. The hardest punish- 
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ment for scoffers is to treat them with utter neglect. Persevering, 
silent contempt eats into the hearts of little creatures and makes 
them desperate. It is a quiet assumption of superiority that is more 
galling than the most contemptuous sneers or the most bitter sar- 
casms. It says, in so many words, ** Little fellows, amuse your- 
selves according to the dictates of your vile nature. You think 
you are of some consequence : I don't. It is an honest difiference 
of opinion, but each can act upon his own convictions. If it af- 
fords you any pleasure to bark at me, don't fail to do so ; you are 
perfectly harmless." Anything else is easier to be borne by a 
poor buffoon than that cool disdain which will not permit a man to 
stoop to notice him at all, and which prevents him from recognizing 
the jester's existence even. The rage of the satirist who can not 
make the least impression upon the object of his satire, most re- 
sembles that of a rat gnawing at a file. 

*' Ridicule is a weak weapon when leveled at a strong mind; 

But common men are cowards, and dread an empty laagh. 

Fear a nettle and touch it tenderly — its poison shall burn 
thee to the shoulder, 

Bat grasp it with bold hand — is it not a bundle of myrrh ? 

Betray mean terror of ridicale, thou sbalt find enough to 
mock thee. 

Bat answer thon their laughter with contempt, and the scoffers 
will lick thy feet." 

A good deal is said about dignity that is put on. But little 
knowledge of human nature is required to know that it is necessa- 
ry dignity should fit pretty well when it is on — there must be men- 
tal projection enough to hang it to, or it is very hard to be worn. 
The weak man who attempts to put on a dignity that he is not 
strong enough to bear, may get along well enough in prosperity 
when all is calm and sunshine. But the man who can put on dig- 
nity and sustain it through the roughest trials, amid the jeers and 
taunts of a scoffing crowd, who can bear with dignified serenity 
and cheerful indifference " the miscreant cry and idiot laugh," is 
made of sterner stuff than the multitude dream of in their philoso- 
phy. ''Self-respect is the keystone in the arch of character," and 
the man who can maintain that unshaken through a hot fire of in- 
vective, scorn, and ridicule must partake somewhat of that spirit 
which constitutes the Happy Warrior. Garrison and other aboli- 
tionists have exhibited this heroism in a striking manner. 

It is a safe rule to act upon, that '' no gentleman idll insult yon, 
and no one else can,*' 
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An ex-ohancellor of England, whose brilliant and turbulent ca* 
reer has made him familiar with every sppcies of assault, is be- 
lieved to have uttered the following pithy and profound remarks 
on self respect — ^remarks more forcible to the writer of this on ac- 
count of the varied and extraordinary experience of him from whom 
they came. He says : "Self-respect is the safest prevention against 
quarreling. The man who is sure of his own position is the 
slowest to suspect another of any design to question it ; and hence 
the art of avoiding altercations has generally been deemed one of 
the peculiar characteristics of a gentleman. • • Never to 
seem afraid of being put upon, as the phrase goes — never to argue 
a question merely lest the people should think youcan*t argue it — 
never to fight simply for fear the lookers-on should think you a 
coward — these are some of the maxims on which all men of supe* 
rior minds act habitually and unconsciously ; and it is this habit 
which gives to such men that air of repose and self-possession before 
which fools stand abashed and dandies are v^ild with envy." 

In the biographies of great men, we recognise their superiority 
more in the lofty contempt with which they scorned the scorners, 
than in almost any other trait they possessed ; and among great 
men even, this trait is rarest among the rare. Dr. Johnson was a 
heroic and noble specimen in whom it was distinguished. He put 
a proper estimate upon the abuse of his enemies. Maeaulay, in 
the splendid article upon him recently published, says : "They as- 
sailed him with libels much more dishonorable to their country 
than anything he had ever said or written. They published para- 
graphs in the newspapers, articles in the magazines, sixpenny 
pamphlets, five-shilling books. One scribbler abused Johnson for 
being blear-eyed ; another for being a pensioner ; a third informed 
the world that one of the Doctor's uncles had been convicted of 
felony in Scotland, and had found that there was in that country 
one tree capable of supporting the weight of an Englishman. 

**A hundred bad writers misrepresented and reviled him; but 
not one of the hundred could boast of having been thought by him 
worthy of a refutation, or even of a retort. He had learned, both 
from his own observation and from literary history, in which he 
was deeply read, that the place of books in the public estimation 
is fixed not by what is written about them, but by what is written 
in them ; and that an author whose works are likely to live, is very 
unwise if he stoops to wrangle with detractors whose works are 
certain to die." 
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Alexander Pope was the most famous poet of the eighteenth 
century. A rival who hated him, said the first letter in the first 
nanie and the first and last letters in the last name spelt ape, and 
that was the name by which his enemies most delighted to desig- 
nate him. John Foster, whom Daniel Webster called the great- 
est living writer of his day, says: "As the conduct of a man of 
decision is always individual and often singular, he may expect 
some serious trials of courage. For one thing, he may be encoun- 
tered by the strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions, 
and the censure of the greater part of the society where he is 
known. In this case it is not a man of common spirit that can 
show himself just as at other times, and meet their anger in th« 
same undisturbed manner as he would meet some ordinary inclem- 
ency of the weather ; that can, without harshness or violence, con- 
tinue to effect every moment some part of his design, coolly reply- 
ing to each ungracious look and indignant voice, *I am sorry to 
oppose you ; I am not unfriendly to you, while thus persisting in 
what excites your displeasure ; it would please me to have your 
approbation and concurrence, and I think I should have them if 
you would seriously consider my reasons ; but meanwhile, I am 
superior to opinion, I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, nor 
would your favor and applause be any reward for the sacrifice of 
my object. As you can do without my approbation, I can certain- 
ly do without yours ; it is enough that I can approve myself; it is 
enough that I appeal to the last authority in creation. Amuse 
yourself as you may, by continuing to censure or rail ; I must con- 
tinue to act.* 

" The attack of contempt and ridicule is perhaps a still greater 
trial of courage. It is felt by all to be an admirable thing, when 
it can in no degree be ascribed to the hardness of either stupidity 
or confirmed depravity, to sustain, for a considerable time, or in 
numerous instances, the looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower 
of taunts and jeers, with perfect composure, and proceed immedi- 
ately after, or at the time, on the business that provokes all this 
ridicule. This invincibility of temper will often make even the 
scoflFers themselves tired of the sport; they begin to feel that 
against such a man it is a poor sort of hostility to joke and sneer; 
and there is nothing that people are more mortified to spend in 
vain than their scorn." M. 
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EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 



Massachusetts, from its history and position, is necessarily a 
manufacturing and commercial State. These pursuits are entirely 
dependent upon the culture of the intellect. The invention of 
machinery demands a high order of learning, and the best machine- 
ry soon becomes impotent in the hands of the ignorant. Com- 
merce, then, depends for the materials of its growth and prosperity 
on the intelligence of the laboring classes upon the land and in the 
shops and mills. Thus we connect the productive power of our 
State with its institutions of learning. These twenty years have 
been marked by a continuous effort to give to every child the in- 
tellectual culture that is essential to a thinking, inventive, creative, 
virtuous life of honorable labor. The partial success attained has 
wrought out results that seem credible only because they are based 
upon careful personal and local examinations. 

Ratio of increase of educational appropriations to the accumula- 
ti(m of property in the State. — In 1837 the cities and towns of the 
State raised by taxation for teachers' wages, board, and incidental 
expenses, the sum of $387,124.17; while in 1856 the sum of 
$1,213,953.1^5 was appropriated for the same purposes. There 
has been in this item of expenditure an annual increase amounting, 
in the aggregate, to the vast sum of $826,829.38. In 1837 the 
appropriation for each child between the ages of live and fifteen 
years was $^.62, and in 1865 it was $6.48, or an increase of one 
hundred and nine per cent. In 1840 the appropriation was $3.19; 
in 1845, it was $3.60 ; in 1850, $4.71 ; and in 1855, it amounted 
to $5.48 for each child in tbfe Commonwealth between the ages of 
five and fifteen years. In 1837 the property of the State was equal 
to $393 for each inhabitant; in 1840, to $406; in 1850, to $600; 
in 1855, it was not less than $790, or an increase of one hundred 
per cent, in twenty year*. It is thus seen that the increase of ap- 
propriations in this branch of expenditure has exceeded the in- 
crease of capital in the State by nine per cent. The facts already 
stated also show that the productive power of each individual has 
increased one hundred and eleven per cent, since 1837 ; and from 
the entire view presented we are able to deduce the yet more re- 
markable truth, that the appropriations for the education of each 
child, the accumulation of capital, and the annual Individual pro- 
ductive power of our people have been promoted in corresponding 
ratios. 
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Progress in twenty years in regard to School BuHdings. — In 
1865 the cities and towns expended in erecting and repairing 
school-houses for the use of public schools the sum of $588»2 13.55; 
while in 1837 the expenditures upon school-houses did not exceed 
$80,000, thus showing the remarkable difiference between the two 
years of over half a million of dollars. In April, 1854, the school 
committees appraised the public school-houses at $4,576,457.26, 
and after allowing for additions, and making also reasonable de- 
duction for depreciation, they must now possess an intrinsic value 
of more than five millions of dollars. This array of figures does 
not present a perfect idea of the nature and extent of the change 
that has been effected, yet it may produce the impression that less 
remains to be done than the facts warrant. Mr. Mann, in his Third 
Annual Report, says : ** By what I have learned from authentic 
sources, and have seen in three annual circuits through all parts 
of the Commonwealth, respecting its three thousand school-houses, 
I am convinced that there is no other class of buildings within our 
limits, erected either for the permanent or the temporary residence 
of our native population, so inconvenient, so uncomfortable, so 
dangerous to health by their constructjon within, or so unsightly 
and repulsive in their appearance without. ♦ ♦ • • I do 
not think there are more than a hundred of the three thousand 
school-houses in the State, erected in a style at all superior, even 
if equal, to that of the poore4^blic buildings of any other kind, 
in the very poorest and most sparsely populated portions of the 
Commonwealth. Leaving the city of Boston out of the account, 
it would be easy to select a hundred churches, which the parents 
have built for themselves, worth sfll the three thousand school- 
houses, collectively, which they have built for their children. 

In 1848, Mr. Mann estimated the school-houses in the State at 
two millions seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; and also 
that two millions two hundred thousand dollars of that sutn had 
been raised subsequently to the Report on school-houses and 
school-house architecture, made by the Board of Education in 
1838. From these statements we gather the opinion that the three 
thousand school-houses in Massachusetts in 1838 had an aggregate 
value of five hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or something less 
than $200 each. Upon the assumption, supported by the num- 
ber of schools returned, that there were four thousand school- 
houses in the State in 1855, their average value would be twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars. But however this may be, we are now 
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annually expending upon school-houses a sum of money equal to the 
entire investment twenty years ago ; and within one hundred thous- 
and dollars of the whole expenditure from 1839 to 1843 inclusive. 

Proportion of Male and Female Teachers, — It is to be observed 
that of the whole number of teachers employed, the proportion of 
males is much less than it was twenty years ago, and this change 
has been gradual and constant during a larger part of the period. 
In 1837 there were 2,370 male and 3,591 female teachers, the 
proportion of the former being to the latter as four to six ; but in 
1855 there were only 2,069 males to 7,602 female teachers, the 
proportion being as four to fifteen. This change has arisen chiefly 
from two causes : First, a general and rapid increase of wages 
and tempting business opportunities have drawn the young men 
of the State into other pursuits ; and secondly, there has been a 
growing and well grounded belief that the training of children in 
the primary and common district schools may be best confided to 
females. Hence, as a result, the services of male teachers are 
only required in the high schools, grammar schools, and district 
schools that are peculiar in their character, or peculiar in the local 
sentiment by which they are controlled. 

Private Schools, — Since 1837 the number of academies and pri- 
vate schools has diminished from 864 to 771, and the number of 

scholars in them from 27,266 to 23,617. 

• • m ^ m • • 

But while the influence of private schools is much less in pro- 
portion to the population of the State than it was twenty years 
ago, much work yet remains to be done. There are important 
classes who do not entertain those elevated ideas of education 
which will lead them to engage heartily in whatever is calculated 
to promote it. Such are comparatively indifferent to the system, 
and especially are they inclined to leave everything appertaining 
to the schools in the condition the least troublesome to themselves. 
Such assent readily to the ordinary appropriations, but they resist, 
or accept with reluctance, any increase in the expenditure of money 
and any change in modes of education. When in a town this in- 
ertness becomes a successful barrier to the movements of the more 
enthusiastic, the latter are sometimes induced to turn away from 
the public system, and provide other means for the education of 
their children. This is a great evil, and can be remedied in one 
way only. It will not do to ask the parent, anxious for the educa- 
tion of his children, to keep them in the public schools, when the 
22 
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schools are not. what they ought to be, and thus waste their time 
and mar their prospects in the world. Intelligent, judicious, faith- 
ful parents will secure the education of their children if possible, 
and it is the duty of the public to furnish such means as are fitted 
to qualify young men and women for the business of life. If, then, 
the parent asks only this, his is a reasonable request, and the pub- 
lic should grant it. This, however, is not always done, and the 
irresistible inference is, that the educational movement of the last 
twenty years has given to a portion of the people ideas of what a 
school should be, that are not answered by the opinions of others, 
who, in some cases, constitute a majority of the voters in a town 
or district. What, under such circumstances, is to be done ? Ap- 
proach this inert public sentiment, and, in a spirit of kindness, ani- 
mate, invigorate, quicken it in the work of reform. Lead men to 
feel that they and theirs are interested in having an elevated and 
constantly improving system of public education, that shall meet 
the wants of the era on which the country now enters. 

All should be convinced, if possible, that public schools, except 
for strictly professional culture, are at once mor« beneficial and 
economical. When the public school, whether it be the district, 
primary, grammar, or high school, is what it ought to be, it at once 
unites in its support the entire social, moral, political, and pecu- 
niary power of the neighborhood or town. Now, allowing the in- 
struction to be equal, what private institution can, under such cir- 
cumstances, compete with the public school ? Private or select 
schools do not thrive, except such as are professional in their char- 
acter, or amply endowed, where the public schools are what they 
ought everywhere to be. And where such public schools exist, 
they furnish better education, within the limits occupied, than can 
be furnished by any private school. 

In public schools, where the system of gradation exists, and 
transfers are made from the lower to the higher departments upon 
the merits and attainments of pupils only, nothing further in the 
matter of classification can be desired. It is practicable to put 
together pupils of similar attainments and powers, and whenever 
an individual falls behind, the class is at once relieved of his pres- 
ence, and he drops down until he finds his level. In private schools 
little or nothing of this kind can be done. Candidates are not sub- 
jected to a thorough examination, and a school of fifty pupils will 
usually furnish scholars suited to two if not to three of the great 
departments of our public system. In the public schools, position 
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is the result of merit ; hence, every pupil is put upon his own re- 
sources; while under the private system it is poisible for idleness 
and mediocrity to maintain a respectable position in the estimation 
of the world. 

And private schools which do the work that ought to be done in 
the public schools, increase the cost of education. The latter, in 
every instance, are to be maintained, whether all the children are 
taught in them or not. It is apparent that a town of two, four, or 
six thousand inhabitants can educate its children cheaper when it 
employs but one system, than it can when it employs two. This, 
then, may be assumed as a general truth : That the existence of 
private schools to do the work ordinarily done in the public schools, 
is strong evidence that the latter are not what they ought to be. 
I say strong evidence, for it is not conclusive. There are persons 
who believe that the moral and intellectual welfare of their chil- 
dren will be promoted by the tuition and society found in private 
or select schools. It may be so occasionally, but not generally. 
One objection to private schools is that they contain the exceptional 
characters of childhood and youth. They do not present the world 
as it actually is. Hence, the graduate is not fitted for the business 
of life, because he is as yet in a great degree ignorant of the social 
elements that surround him. 

The power of the parent to seclude his child from the world is 
limited by the term of the child's minority. When that is passed, 
he enters upon life, and is at once, without any practical culture, 
brought into contact with the characters found in the public schools; 
for, labor as men may, the public schools will give character to 
society, and determine what the associations of every individual 
are to be. In this age, the world is neither reformed, improved, 
nor governed by the education of the cloister. With this view 
of schools, and education, and life, two practical errors are to 
be combated, and, if possible, removed. First, the error that re- 
sists appropriations for convenient school-houses, suitable apparatus, 
and competent teachers, and which is, in itself, both the fact and 
the evidence of a public sentiment, tempered to furnish an educa- 
tion suited to the last generation, rather than to this ; and second- 
ly, we are to guard against the error, less general, but equally per- 
nicious, that induces men to abandon the public system, because it 
does not, in all respects, meet their ovm ideas. This argument 
does not, however, tend to show that private schools are unneces- 
sary. Far from it. Their necessity and importance are conceded ; 
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but the claim i» that the public system can furnish the education 
needed by all citizens, without reference to their calling ; that the 
education given is both more thorough and more economical ; and, 
therefore, it is a duty to make it universal, through the public 
schools. — Ext, from the Report of Geo. S. Bouiwelh Sec'y of the 
Board of Education, Mass, 



MANAGEMENT OF BOYS. 



How greatly do parents and preceptors err in mistaking for mis- 
chief, or wanton idleness, all the little manoBuvres of young per- 
sons, which are frequently practical inquiries to confirm or refute 
doubts passing in their minds! When the aunt of James Watt 
reproved the boy for his idleness, and desired him t^ take a book, 
or employ himself to some purpose usefully, and not be taking off 
the lid of the kettle and putting it on again, and holding now a 
cup and now a silver spoon over the steam, how little was she 
aware that he was investigating a problem which was to lead to 
the greatest of human inventions ! 

It has been said that we are indebted for the important inven- 
tion in the steam engine, termed hand-gear, by which its valves or 
cocks are worked by the machine itself, to an idle boy of the name 
of Humphrey Potter, who, being employed to stop and open a 
valve, saw that he could save himself the trouble of attending and 
watching it, by fixing a plug upon a part of the machine which 
came to the place at the proper times, in consequence of the gen- 
eral movement. If this anecdote be true, what does it prove 1 
That Humphrey Potter might be very idle, but that he was, at the 
same time, very ingenious. It was a contrivance, not the result of 
mere accident, but of some observation and successful experi- 
ment. 

The father of Eli Whitney, on his return from a journey which 
had necessarily compelled him to absent himself from home for 
several days, inquired, as was his usual custom, into the occupa- 
tions of his sons during his absence. He received a good account 
of all of them except Eli, who, the housekeeper reluctantly con- 
fessed, had been engaged in making a fiddle. "Alas !" says the 
father, with a sigh and ominous shake of the head, '' I fear that EU 
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will have some day to take his portion oat in fiddles." To have 
anything to do about a fiddle, betokened, the father thought, a ten- 
dency to engage in mere trifles. How little aware was the father 
that this simple occupation, far from being a mere fiddle-faddle, 
was the dawning forth of an inventive genius to be ranked among 
the most effective and useful in respect to arts and manufactures 

It is related of Chantry, the celebrated sculptor, that, when a 
boy, he was observed, by a gentleman of Sheffield, very attentive- 
ly engaged in cutting a stick with a penknife. He asked the lad 
what he was doing, and with great simplicity but courtesy he re- 
plied, •* I am cutting old Fox's head." (Fox was the schoolmas- 
ter of the village.) On this the gentleman asked to see what he 
had done, and pronounced the likeness excellent, presenting the 
youth with a sixpence. How many would have at once character- 
ized the occupation of the boy as a mischievous or idle one ; losing 
sight, for the time, of that lesson which every parent should know 
how to put into use, ** Never despise small beginnings." 

Of Edward Malbone, the painter, it is said, the "intervals of his 
school hours were filled by indefatigable industry in mak- 
ing experiments, and endeavoring to make discoveries." One of 
bis greatest delights was found in blotcing bubbles, for the pleasure 
of admiring the fine colors they displayed. Thus it appears that 
even the soap-bubble amusement, idle as some think it to be, may 
have not a little to do towards leading the young artistic mind to 
discriminate nicely between delicate shades of color. 

The first panels on which William Etty, an English painter, 
drew, were the boards of his father's shop-floor ; and his first cray- 
on a* farthing's worth of white chalk — a, substance considered now- 
a-days almost invariably ominous of mischief-doing in the hands 
of a boy, especially on the opening day of the month of April. Now 
what does the mother of " little Willie" do, on discovering thenicely 
swept floor, disfigured with chalk lines ? Of course she scolds, 
and calls him a mischievous little fellow ? No, this is not the 
course the sensible mother pursues. In an autobiographical let- 
ter addressed to a relative, Etty, speaking of this circumstance in 
bis youthful life, says, "My pleasure amounted to ecstacy, when 
my mother promised me next morning, if I were a good boy, I should 
use some colors mixed with gum-water. I was so pleased I could 
scarcely sleep." 

The family tradition says of Edward Bird, that he would, at 
three or four years of age, stand on a stool, chalk outlines on the 
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furniture, and say, with childish glee, " Well done, little Neddy 
Bird." Even at the dawn he would be up to draw figures upon the 
walls, which he called French and English soldiers. No doubt 
the question often engaged the attention of the parents, as to how 
little Neddy should be broken of the habit of sketching so much 
on almost everything about the house. The father finding, how- 
ever, that his love of drawing and sketching was incurable, at lesgtli 
wisely ceased to counteract his artistic tendency, and, beginning to 
grow anxious to turn it to some account, finally apprenticed him to 
a maker of tea-trays, from whose employ, as every one knows, he 
advanced into the ranks of acknowledged genius. 

When young West first began to display skill in drawing, and 
learned from the roaming Indians the method of preparing colors, 
he was at a loss to conceive how to lay these colors skillfully on. A 
neighbor informed him that this was done with brushes formed of 
camel's hair; there were no camels in America, and he had recourse 
to the cat, from whose back and tail he supplied his wants. The 
cat was a favorite, and the altered condition of her fur was imput*- 
ed to disease, till the boy's confession explained the cause, much 
to the amusement of his father, who rebuked him, not rashly, but 
as becometh a wise parent, more in affection than in anger. To 
rebuke such an act wisely, required on the part of the parent a 
discrimination sufficiently clear to discern that mischief-doing had 
nothing to do in the affair. It was of no small importance that 
the correction employed should be adapted to the circumstances of 
the case. So also the mother of West, when she was sent to soek 
her son by the anxious inquiries of the schoolmaster in regard to 
absence for several days from school, did not, on finding him with 
his box and paints laboring secretly in the garret, vent forth her 
anger in a passionate way, as though the child were engaged in a 
** mere foolish piece of business." 

Thus we see the necessity of great discrimination on the part of 
a parent in the correction of a child. Children do not always 
necessarily engage in doing things in a sort of perfunctory manner, 
merely performing them for the sole purpose of getting through, 
careless whether they are done well or not. Children need not al- 
ways necessarily act out their manoeuvres in a roguish manner, 
merely busying their brain for the purpose of working out some 
means to practice a trick. Chalk does not appear to be used inva- 
riably for such purposes as raising laughter and performing mis- 
chievous acts. Even at the sight of charcoal, so difficult to toler- 
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ate, it is not allowable for the parent to disuse discretion, though 
miscbievousness may seem to make use of this exceedingly smutty 
substance as one peculiarly suited to answer its purposes. It is 
said that our Copley, at some seven or eight years old, on being 
observed to absent himself from the family for several hours at a 
time, was at length traced to a lonely room, on whose bare wall he 
had drawn in charcoal a group of martial figures engaged in some 
nameless adventure. The artistic tendency in such a case, needs a 
treatment far different from that which would attribute it to a love 
of mere sportive trick-practicing. The manoeuvres of a boy should 
be thoroughly studied as to their real nature before recourse is had 
to rod correction. Rashness on the part of the parent or teacher is 
never excusable. It should be remembered that in the plays and 
pursuits of the boy the future man is sometimes seen, and there- 
fore it becomes of no little importance to know how the amuse- 
ments and games of children may be improved for directing their 
inclinations to employments in which they may hereafter excel. — 
Boston Transcript, 



MEANS OF CUTIVATING A LITERARY TASTE. 



Having concluded to spend the summer vacation at a five weeks* 
Teachers' Institute, in our sister State of Ohio, we have already 
been favored with many valuable hints on the manner of teaching 
and among the rest, we have listened to the reading of an essay 
on the above subject. It so nearly meets eur views that, with the 
writer's consent, we make an extract for the Journal. As our 
space is limited, we must condense a little, but will retain the 
words of the writer as nearly as possible : 

** We are a reading people ; and writers are as numerous as for- 
est leaves. » » * * After our school days are over, general 
reading becomes a principal source of mental improvement; there- 
fore it is important that we should know what to select and howijo 
read. But what is the present state of the public mind in this re- 
spect ? How many adults, intelligent, too, in some sense, who 
can not name a dozen standard authors, with the time they flour- 
ished, and the nation to which they belonged. If it be true that 
our literary taste, as well as well as character, is formed in youth, 
how can teachers best succeed in so moulding the mental habits of 
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pupils, that they may not waste precious hours, all through ]ife,iu 
the perusal of worthless boolss? How train them to discern 
what is valuable and what is not — to know why one book should 
be preferred to another? 

" To commence, we would assign to a class, in addition to the 
lesson they are to read, an account of some pop alar standard au- 
thor — say Longfellow or Bryant. Let each pupil prepare a brief 
biographical sketch, drawing materials from any and all available 
sources. You have no idea, if you never tried it, of the number 
of interesting facts that will thus be accumulated. For example, 
if the lesson be on Bryant, one will tell you where he was born 
and when, and the profession of his immediate ancestors ; another 
that he published a volume of poems at the early age of fourteen ; 
another that he practiced law for some time, and afterwards trav- 
eled through Europe, &c. The statement of these facts will in- 
tensely interest the class, and they will wish to learn more of him. 
You might now tell the class to read all the articles in their book 
which were written by Bryant, and request each one to select the 
paragraph he or she thinks the best Here you will test the in- 
clinations of the different minds. 

** At the next recitation have the selected passages read, and 
ask each pupil the reason for his choice. Compare and analyze 
each sentence, and bring out beauties and fault43 ; thus you will be- 
gin to form taste. Our mind may be different from others, but we 
have found more delight in conducting such exercises than any 
other within the range of the profession. It is a Joy to see their 
minds awake to the appreciation of the beautiful and true. In- 
stead of drawling listlessly through the thirty-two stanzas of 
Gray's Elegy, without acquiring two definite ideas, they will soon 
learn to drink in the exhaustless richness of the verse. Every line 
will fill the mind with vivid pictures. When they read — 

*' Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight," 

the imagination sees the hills and valleys reposing in the mellow 
twilight, and the pleasure felt is increased by reading — 

'' And all the air a solemn stillness holdSf 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lall the distant folds." 

" Solemn stillness" — they can almost feel its magic charm, and 
hear those " drowsy tinklings." It were worth a day of toil to read 
these four lines with a full appreciation. 
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** Having studied the passages selected from one author, take 
another, and investigate his compositions in the same manner. 
Then compare the two, and note the points of agreement and dif- 
ference in style. See which excels in imagery or in any other re- 
spect. Soon the pupil will learn to observe not only the' style but 
the substance of what he reads, and will discover who are the 
writers that think. 

" After this there will be a definite object in their reading, vain 
and aimless wanderings from one book to another will be avoided, 
pure taste will have a chance of developement, and useful books 
will be preferred to trash. Thus will true scholars be made — 
thus real authors." 

The above extracts exhibit the method one teacher takes to ac« 
complish the given object ; each one can change or modify meas- 
ures to suit himself; but there is surely something for most of us 
to do in this respect. Let us compare views and obtain informa- 
tion on this important subject. C. M. B. 



WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF THE CENTER OF POPU- 
LATION, 

AND OF INDUSTRIAL POWER IN NORTH AMERICA. 

In the rapidly developing greatness of North America, it is in- 
teresting to look to the future, and speculate on the most probable 
points of centralization of its commercial and social power. I 
leave out the political element, because, in the long run, it will not 
be very potential, and will wait upon industrial developments. I 
also omit Mexico, so poor, and so disconnected in her relations to 
the great body of the continent. 

Including with our nation, as forming an important part of its 
commercial community, the Ganadas, and contiguous provinces, the 
center of population, white and black, is a little west of Pittsburg. 
The movement of this center is north of west, about in the direction 
of Chicago. The center of productive power can not be ascertained 
with any degree of precision. We know it must be a considera- 
ble distance east and north of the center of population. That 
center, too, is on its grand march westward. Both, in their regu- 
lar progress, will reaeh Lake Michigan. The Mnter of industrial 
23 
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power will touch Lake Erie, and possibly, but not probably, the 
center of population may move so far northward as to reach Lake 
Erie also. Their tendency will be to come together ; but a con- 
siderable time will be required to bring them into near proximity. 
Will the movement of these centers be arrested before they reach 
Lake Michigan 1 I think no one expects it to stop eastward of that 
lake ; few will claim that it will go far beyond it. Is it not, then, 
as certain as anything in the future can be, that the central power 
of the continent will move to, and become permanent on, the bor- 
der of the great lakes? Around these pure waters will gather the 
densest population, and om their borders will grow up the best 
towns and cities. As the centers of population and wealth ap- 
proach and pass Cleveland, that city should swell to large size. 
Toledo will be still nearer the lines of their movement, and should 
be more favorably afiPected by them, as the aggregate power of the 
continent will, by that time, be greatly increased. As these lines 
move westward towards Chicago, the influence of their position 
will be divided between that city and Toledo, distributing benefits 
according to the degree of proximity. 

If we had no foreign commerce, and all other circumstances 
were equal, the greatest cities would grow up along the line of the 
central industrial power, in its westward progress, each new city 
becoming greatei^ than its predecessor, by the amount of power ac- 
cumulated on the continent, for concentration from point to point 
of its progress. But as there are points from one resting-place to 
another, possessing greatly superior advantages for commerce over 
all others, and near enough' the center line of industrial power to 
appropriate the commerce which it offers, to these points we must 
look for our future great cities. To become chief of these, there 
must be united in them the best facilities for transport, by water 
and by land. It is too plain to need proof, that these positions are 
occupied by Cleveland, Toledo, and Chicago. 

But we have a foreign commerce beyond the continent of North 
America, by means of the Atlantic Ocean, bearing the proportion, 
we will allow, of one to twenty of the domestic commerce within 
the continent. This proportion will seem small to persons who 
have not directed particular attention to the subject. It is, never- 
theless, within the truth. The proof of this is difficult, only be- 
coiuse we can not get the figures that represent the numberless ex- 
changes of equivalents among each other, ill such a community 
as ours. 
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If we suppose ten of the twenty- nine millions of our North 
American community to earn, on an average, $1.25 per day, 312 
days in the year, it will make an aggregate of nearly four thousand 
millions of dollars. If we divide the yearly profits of industry 
equally between capital and labor, the proportion of labor would be 
but $1.25 per day, for five millions of the twenty-nine millions. 
The average earnings of the twenty-nine millions, men, women, and 
children, to produce two thousand millions yearly, would be 22 
cents a day, for 312 working days. This is rather under than 
over the true amount ; for it would furnish less than $70 each for 
yearly support, without allowing anything for accumulation. 

Of the four thousand millions of yearly production, we can not 
suppose that more than one thousand millions is consumed by the 
producers, without being made the subject of exchange. This will 
leave three thousand millions as the subjects of commerce, internal 
and external. Of this, all must be set down for internal commerce, 
inasmuch as most of that which enters the channel of external 
commerce, first passes through several hands, between the pro- 
ducer and exporter. Foreign commerce represents but one transac- 
tion. The export is sold, and the import is bought with the means 
the export furnishes. Not so with domestic commerce. Most of 
the products which are its subjects, are bought and sold many times 
between the producer and ultimate consumer. Let us state a 
case :— ^ 

I purchase a pair of boots from a boot dealer in Toledo. He 
has purchased them from a wholesale dealer in New York, who has 
bought them of the manufacturer in Newark. The manufacturer 
has bought the chief material of a leather dealer in New York, 
who has made the purchases which fill his large establishment 
from small dealers in hides. These have received their supply 
from butchers. The butchers have bought of the drovers, and the 
drovers of the farmers. If the boots purchased are of French 
manufacture, they have been the subject of one transaction repre- 
sented in foreign trade, to-wit: their purchase in Paris by the 
American importer ; whereas, they are the subject of several trans- 
actions in our domestic trade. The importer sells them to the job- 
ber in New York ; the jobber sells them to the Toledo dealer, who 
sells them to me. 

It can scarcely admit of a doubt, that the domestic commerce 
of North AiHerica bears a proportion as large as twenty to one of 
its foreign commerce. Has internal commerce a tendency to con- 
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eentrate in few points, like foreign commerce ? Is its tendency to 
concentration less than that of foreign commerce ? No difference, 
in this respect, can be perceived. All commerce develops that law 
of its nature, to the extent of its means. Foreign commerce con* 
centrates chiefly at those ports where it meets the greatest 
internal commerce. The domestic commerce being the great body, 
draws to it the smaller body of foreign commerce. New York, by 
her canals, her railroads, and her superior position for coastwise 
navigation, has drawn to herself most of our foreign commerce, 
because she has become the most convenient point for the concen- 
tration of our domestic trade. It is absurd to suppose she can al- 
ways, or even for half a century, remain the best point for the con- 
centration of domestic trade ; and, as the foreign commerce will 
every year bear a less and less proportion to the domestic com- 
merce, it can hardly be doubted that, before the end of one century 
from this time, the great center of commerce of all kinds, for North 
America, will be on a lake harbor. Supposing the center of pop- 
ulation (now west of Pittsburg) shall average a yearly movement 
westward, for the next fifty years, of twenty miles ; this would 
carry it one thousand miles northwestward from Pittsburg, and 
some five hundred or more miles beyond the central point of the 
natural resources of the country. It would pass Cleveland in five 
years, and Toledo in eleven years, reaching Chicago, or some point 
south of it, in less than twenty -five years. The geographical cen- 
ter of industrial power is probably now in north-eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, having but recently left the city of New York, where it par- 
tially now for a time remains. This center will move at a some- 
what slower rate than the center of population. Supposing its 
movement to be fifteen miles a year, it will reach Cleveland in 
twenty years, Toledo in twenty-seven years, and Chicago in forty- 
five years. If ten years be the measure of the annual movement 
northwestward of the industrial central point of the continent, 
Cleveland would be reached in thirty years, Toledo in forty, and 
Chicago in sixty-three years. It is well known, that the rate at 
which the center of population in the United States is now moving 
westward, is over fifteen miles a year, and that it is moving with an 
accelerated speed. It is obvious that the center of population, and 
the center of industrial power, now widely separated, by the na- 
ture of the country between New York and Cleveland, by the su- 
periority in productive power of the old Northern and Middle 
States, over the new States of the Northwest; and still more, by 
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the inferiority of industrial power of the plantation States, com- 
pared with the region lying north of them, will have a con- 
stant tendency to approximate, but can never become identical, 
so long as the inferior African race forms a large portion of 
the population of the great southern section of our Union. 
The constant tendency of the center of industrial power will 
be northward, as well as westward. This will be determined 
by the superiority of natural resources of the Northwest, over 
the Southwestern section, by the use of a far greater propor- 
tion of machine labor, in substitution for muscular labor, in 
the northern region, and also by the superior muscular and 
mental power of the inhabitants of the colder climate. To 
these might be added the immense advantage of a vastly 
greater accumulated industrial power, in every branch of in- 
dustry, and the tendency of the superabundant capital of the 
Old world to flow into the free States, and the country north 
of them. 

In the view of the subject which has been taken here, it 
will be seen that the trade of the British Provinces north of 
us has been considered a portion of our domestic trade, and 
that Mexico and California have been left out of our calcula- 
tion. These may be allowed to balance each other. But, to- 
gether or apart, they will not be of sufficient importance to 
our continental commerce, to vary materially the results of its 
future for the next fifty years, as developed in this paper. 

At their present rate of increase, the United States and the 
Canadas, fifty years from this time, will contain over one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of people. If we suppose it to be 
one hundred and five millions, and that these shall be distrib- 
uted so that the Pacific States shall have ten millions, and 
the Atlantic border twenty -five millions, there will be left for 
the great interior plain, seventy millions. These seventy 
millions will have twenty times as much commercial inter- 
course with each other, as with all the world beside. It is 
obvious, then, that there must be built up in their midst the 
great city of the continent; and not only so, but that they 
will sustain several cities greater than those which can be sus- 
tained on the ocean border. 

This is the era of great cities. London has nearly trebled 
in numbers and business since the commencement of the cur- 
rent century. The augmentation of her population in that 
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time, has been a million and a half. This increase is equal to 
the whole population of New York and Philadelphia; and yet 
it is probable that New York will be as populous as London, 
in about fifty years. A liberal but not improbable estimate 
of the period of duplication of the numbers of these great 
cities would be, for London, thirty years, and for New York, 
fifteen years. At this rate, London will have four millions and 
seven hundred thousand, and New York three millions four 
hundred thousand, at the end of thirty years. At the end of 
the third duplication of New York — that is, in forty-five years, 
she will have become more populous than London, and num- 
ber nearly seven millions. This is beyond belief, but it shows 
the probability of New York overtaking London in about 
fifty years. 

A similar comparison of New York and the leading interior 
city — Chicago — will show a like result in favor of Chicago. 
The census returns show the average period of duplication to 
be fifteen years for New York, and less than four years for 
Chicago. Suppose that of New York for the future should be 
sixteen years, and that of Chicago eight years, and that New 
York now has, with her suburbs, nine hundred thousand, and 
Chicago one hundred thousand people. In three duplications. 
New York would contain six millions two hundred thousand, 
and Chicago, in six duplications, occupying the same length 
of time, would have six millions four hundred thousand. It 
is not asserted, as i](f'obable, that either city will be swelled to 
such an extraordinary size in forty-eight years, if ever; but it 
is more than probable that the leading interior city will be 
greater than New York fifty years from this time. 

A few words as to the estimation in which such anticipa- 
tions are held. The general mind is faithless of what goes 
much beyond its own experience. It refuses to receive, or it 
receives with distrust, conclusions, however strongly sustain- 
ed by facts and fair deductions, which go much beyond its or* 
dinary range of thought. It is especially skeptical and intol- 
erant towards the avowal of opinions, however well founded, 
which are sanguine of great future changes. It does not com- 
prehend them, and therefore refuses to believe; but it some- 
times goes further, and, without examination, scornfully re- 
jects. To seek for the truth, is the proper object of those who, 
from the past and present, undertake to say what will be in 
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the future, and when the truth is found, to express it with as 
little reference to what will be thought of it, as if putting 
forth the solution of a mathematical problem. 

If it were asked, whose anticipations of what has been done 
to advance civilization, for the past fifty years, have come 
nearest the truth — those of the sanguine and hopeful, or those 
of the cautious and fearful — must it not be answered that no 
one of the former class had been sanguine and hopeful enough 
to anticipate the full measure of human progress, since the 
opening of the present century? May it not be the most san- 
guine and hopeful only, who, in anticipation, can attain a due 
estimation of the measure of future change and improvement, 
in the grand march of society and civilization westward over 
our continent?— Jffwnf 5 Merchants' Magazine. 



Does the Mississippi Run up Hill? — That's the question. Dr. Boyn* 
ton takes the affirmativef and Horace Mann the negative. Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree? It is a fact that the figure of the earth is an 
oblate spheroid, having its equatorial diameter more than 26 miles longer 
than its polar diameter, and consequently the equatorial regions are some 
13 miles furtlier from the earth's center than the poles are. If the earth 
were at rest, the water in the tropical regions would flow with great rapid- 
ity towards the poles, until the equilibrium, as far as water is concerned, 
would be restored. The Mississippi would flow from its mouth to its 
source, the former being over two miles further from the center of the 
earth than the latter. It is therefore evident that the water in this river, 
as it now flows, rises or recedes from the earth's center between two and 
three miles, in passing from its source to the Gulf of Mexico. 

^'But how can water run up hill?" asks Horace Mann and others. For 
the same reason that water on a grindstone in motion will mount the cen* 
ter ridge instead of running oflF at the sides. The revolution of the earth 
round its axis gives all bodies on its surface, especially water, a tendency 
to the equator; and this tendency is sufficient to counterbalance the rise 
in the surface in the same direction; in fact the one is the cause of the other. 
Water is therefore free to flow in any direction, whieh inequalities on the 
surface, thus balanced, may occasion. If the daily rotation of the earth 
becomes slower, the tendency of bodies to the equator would diminish, and 
the water would flow toward the poles, until another surface equilibrium 
were established. If the rotation become more rapid, the water would rush 
toward the equator, till the equilibrium was restored. These opposite forces, 
the centrifugal and centripetal, will always balance each other. 

How Mr. Mann could be puzzled about so clear a matter, is singular. 
One would imagine that the mind which could originate the idea of marry- 
ing a man to twenty fine ladies of the modern school without subjecting 
him to a charge of bigamy, would be able to comprehend a very simple 
problem in natural philosophy. — Quincy (III.) Republican, 
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SCIENCE AND THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 



Sir David Brewster, at a meeting of the British Association, 
stated this interesting fact: that if we smear very slightly with 
soap the surface of a piece of glass, whether artificially polished 
or fused, and then clean it perfectly with a piece of chamois leather, 
the surface, when breathed upon, will exhibit in the most brilliant 
manner all the colors of thin plates. If we breathe through a 
tube, the colors will be arranged in rings, the outermost of which 
is black, corresponding to the centre of the system of the rings 
formed between a convex and a plane surface. On repeating this 
experiment on the surface of other bodies, Sir David found that 
there were several on whose surface no colors were produced. 
Quartz exhibited the colors like glass, but calcareous spar and 
several other minerals did not. In explaining this phenomenon, 
it was stated that the particles of the soap, which are dissolved by 
the breath, must either enter the pores of the bodies or form a 
strongly adhering film on their surface. 

A Belgian company are now extensively engaged in the manu* 
facture of zinc for the sheathing of vessels. In a pamphlet issued, 
they present testimonials of the use of zinc sheathing in various 
ships, for eight, nine, and even twelve years. The average dura- 
tion of a zinc suit is, however, fixed at six years. The zinc is used 
in thicker sheets than either copper or brass, and is said not to 
oxydize or corrode, as copper or brass, by immersion in sea-water. 

Mr. Hepburn has argued before the Scottish Society of Arts in 
favor of the use of balls instead of points for the termination of 
lightning conductors. He stated that he had been led to doubt the 
efficacy of the conductors usually adopted, terminating in points, 
which was contrary io the plan found to be necessary in the man- 
agement of artificial electricity, in which, while the fluid is gradu- 
ally collected from the excited cylinder by a row of pointed wires 
attached to the prime conductor, its transmission from the conduc- 
tor to the battery and the discharge of the battery itself, are al- 
ways effected by balls. It thus appears that for the absorption 
and transmission of an accumulated mass of electricity, an extended 
surface is required ; and as in the protection of buildings it is neces- 
sary to provide for the instantaneous absorption of a concentrated 
mass of electricity darting through the air in the form of a 
flash or ball, Mr. Hepburn conceived that the conductor ought 
to terminate in one or more pear-shaped balls, having a surface 
sufficient to absorb at least as much of the fluid as the descending 
rod is capable of carrying to the earth. It remains to be deter- 
mined whether a large hollow ball or a smaller solid one is pref- 
erable. — Selected, 



The Rev. Dr. Edwards, President of the College at South Hanoyer, 
has been appointed to the West Arch street Church, Philadelphia. 

Ther« is to be an Institnte of one week in Tippecanoe Coun^, com- 
meneiti^ th« last Monday in Augmst 
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SOLUTION OF No. 41.— By W. Downs. 

The conditions of the problem are expressed by the equations, 

7 ?—y and y^=x 

By substituting t? for y in the second eq., I get a^=a: or aj^=l. 
Also substituting y^ for x in the first eq., I get y*= or y^^i. 
Hence the conditions of the problem are expressed by q^=\ and 
y*=l. These equations 

give x=\, — i+Jl/UsT^^ — i— J1/3 
and y=l, — J+Ji/Hs^or — \ — W z 

Since the quantities are to be different, we must take — i+i\/ — 3 

and — i — J^ — 3 for those required. 

[This problem was also solved by H. N, Robinson, Jacob Staff, 
Judge Clark, Charles Atherton, and M. C. Stevens^ 

SOLUTION OP No. 42.— By the Editor. 




Let the rectangle C B represent the board, A being =2 and 
A B being =10. The area of the rectangle being =20 the side 
of a square which is equal to it is the square root of 20 or 21/57 
Hence if we get a line =1/5 and double it we shall hare the side 
of the required square. If we take A E=l then C £=1/5^ and 
if we produce E to G, making E G=C E, then 6=21/5^ 
the side of the required square. Joining G D we have the two 
similar triangles C D G and E F G, which give E F=5 or half of 
D and G F=F D. Since F B=4 and B D=2, F D must =2 
1/5; hence G F =2^/5 The square G H described on G F or 
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its equal G is the required square. It is now very easy to 
see that the pieces of the board numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 are exactly 
equal to the pieces of the square which have the same numbers. 
[This problem was also solved by Charles Atherton^ M. C. 
Stevens, Judge Clarke and J". K. Cravens,] 

SOLUTION OF No. 43.— By Charles Athebton. 

I have no doubt that the an- 
"P' swer to this problem in Olmsted's 
Philosophy, is incorrect. The 
source of the error may be shown 
"S'as follows : 

Let A B represent the axis of 
the steeple, which is assumed to 
be a cone or pyramid; B O, B D, 
and B E the three ropes. As 
the angles E B D and D B are 
the same, we shall take notice 
only of the lines B D and B C, 
B D being iiie middle one of the 
three. Let B D^ and B 0^ repre- 
sent the same ropes acting in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis of 
the steeple. The line BD^ is that 
in which the power of 500 lbs. 
would act to overturn the steeple. Olmsted's error arises from 
considering the angle D B C=D^ B C^. It is true that B is in 
the same vertical plane with B C^; also B D with B J)\ But B C 
and B D^ are at right angles with A B, the common section of 
those planes, and B G and B D form obliqu^ angles with the same 
line. If B C i^nd B D were drawn in their respective planes in- 
definitely near to A B, it is evident that the angles between them 
would be very small. As they recede from that position and ap- 
proach the perpendiculars B C^ and B D', this angle continually 
increases, till, in the position B C^ and B D^ they form the greatest 
angle possible. To find the angle C^ B D^ : from the point B 
with any radius, describe a circular arc in the plane A B G% cut- 
ting B C^ in M, B in N, and A B in P. From the same point, 
with the same radius, in the plane A B D^ describe an arc, cut- 
ting B D^ in R, B i) in S, and A B in P, the same point. Let £ 
M and S N be respectively joined by arcs of great circles, B be- 
ing the centre. The arc B M will measure the angle JY B O^ al- 
so the spherical angle B P M. In the spherical triangle N P S 
we have all the sides given, viz.: N P=40 ® , S P=40 ® , and K 
8=30 ® , to find the angle P==47 ® 29^ 16^^== the angle G' B W. 
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AssQme the force acting in the direction B D^=l, then rad. : cos. 
TT B C^ 47 *=> 29^ W : : 1 : .675747= effective force acting in 
the direction B (Y. Hence 1+.675747+ .675747=2. 351494, snm 
of the three forces acting in the plane D' B G\ 

Again: 2.351494 :: 500 : 2.^^^^^=:middle force equivalent 
to 500 for the three. 

Then as cos. 50 ® : rad. : : 2.^|t?¥? (=middle force acting in 
the direction B D) : 330.79 —force required. 

PROBLEM No. 49.— By M. Stevens. 

The length of the three lines drawn from a given point to three 
angles of a square, are 35, 46, and 50 yards: to determine a side 
of the square. (From Levns^s Trigonometry , p, 81.) 

PROBLEM No. 50.— By J. B. Sanders. 

Divide a trapezoid into two equal parts by a line parallel to the 
parallel sides. 

PROBLEM No 61.— By Agricola. 

Required the greatest possible number of hills of corn that can 
be planted on a square acre, the hills to occupy only a mathemat- 
ical point, and no two hills to be less than 3J feet from each 
other. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



NOTES BY THE WAY, 



Napoleon said that ^'France needed educated Mothers/' and, like a sen- 
sible man, he set his energies at work to provide institutions of learning, 
that the object might be accomplished. He knew that if Mothers were 
educated, there would be intellectual, energetic men, just the element the 
State needed to develop its power, elevate its character, and secure its 
glory and perpetuity. 

The Constitution of our State acknowledges that *' Virtue and intelli- 
gence are indispensible to the happiness and prosperity of a free people," 
yet what are the facts staring us in the face, respecting our facilities for 
making a free and intelligent people? We have the highest per cent of 
ignorance of any of the free States ; 70,540 free white adult persons in 
1850 could not read nor write. In the last five years not one-half of our 
children and youth have attended any school; and a large share of those 
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who attend what toe called schools, hardly take the first step towards in* 
tellectaal and moral culture. 

A large nmnber of our towns, containing from 1,000 to 6,000 inhabit^ 
ants, have no schools except such as are made bj transient wanderers, out 
of employment, and incapable of making a livelihood at other pursuits ; 
and these schools are kept in damp, dark basements, useless garrets, or 
rented rooms that find no other occupants. In most of these schools, 
there is not taught correctly the first fundamental principle of science, 
or given the first lesson of morals. Parents rarely ever darken the doors 
where their children congregate. School Trustees feel satisfied when they 
have paid the school-keeper, and no bones are broken. And these won- 
derful InsUtuHonSy furnished by the munificence of the State, last from 
40 to 60 days each year; and this is called our "Free School System.' 
In such institutions are found the inhabitants (to be) of the next genera- 
tion — ^the fathers and mothers ,* the jurymen and mechanics ; the dema- 
gogue and the dupe. Whole sections or townsUlps have had no more 
than 30 or 60 days free school daring the last four years. What is done 
with the money ? A large number of large boys and girls in those sec- 
tions can not read the Bible or a newspaper. 

Is it a matter of wonder that Indiana is so fertile a field for ignorant, 
unprincipled demagogues ? That the cause of free whiskey is so popular 
wiUx them ? That the man is, in many districts, most sure to be elected 
who can tell the most lies, and spend the most for whiskey ? And when 
the cause of humanity, human elevation, free schools, is raised and urged, 
the whole pack yell out in one grand, grunting chorus. Tax! Tax I Tax! ! 
"The people won't bear it !" "Oh the times, oh the manners ! " 

Is this the basis on which our free institutions are to rest ? And will 
such elements, in a free government, ftecure its highest good and its pros- 
perity ? Nay, verily ! or else Jefferson was greatly mistaken when he said, 
"an ignorant people can never long be free.'' 

Such is the element of our society now, that but few laws can be en- 
acted that tend to improve society, elevate the moral character, or improve 
the intellect of our people ; and those few are immediately declared un- 
eonsHtuii4mal If it be a fact that all laws that tend to promote morality, 
sobriety, intellectual culture, and human happiness, are unconstitutional 
in Indiana, then is the ignorance of the people, as represented in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, most wofnlly exhibited. If such laws 
are not unconstitutional, then is the corruption or ignorance of our judi- 
ciary an intolerable curse upon us. In either case, there is a horn to this 
dilemma that stands out in disgraceful prominence. 

The question is of^n asked, is there no remedy? Must this state of 
things continue to grow worse, and all its direful consequences to follow? 
That will depend upon the action of the honest, intelligent portion of our 
people. If they combine their influence, and concentrate their energy in 
the right direction, irrespective of party or demagogue leaders, and de- 
termine to pursue only the right until the object is attained, we can, ere 
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&^e more yeftrs shall roll around, have good school laws. We can have 
facilities for educating well every child in our State. We can have everj 
township dotted over with school-houses, ample, well furnished, and beau- 
tiful We could have high-minded, intelligent, noble men for public offi- 
cers, instead of unprincipled demagogues and intellectual cripples. 

Many persons are exceedingly zealous for party, feeling confident that 
the State, and all its interests, will be subserved if their party succeed in 
having the ascendancy. There is no safety in any party if the people are 
ignorant, incapable of understanding their interests and the true policy 
of Republican Governments. The principle of universal suffrage is based 
on the supposition that every man is well informed in civil polity, and gen- 
erally intelligent. It has been said, that "he that sends an uneducated 
child into the world, is worse than he that lets loose a wild beast ;" he can 
be of but little use, and is a dangerous element in society. If those teach- 
ers occupying prominent positions awake to their own true interest, as 
well as the interest of the cause of humanity, and put forth commendable 
and efficient efforts, they will see hosts of good men and true, flocking to 
their ranks, eager to aid forward the cause of general education. There 
are scores of men, acting as teachers in our State, that rarely '* lift a fin* 
ger " or make a move towards reforming public sentiment ''Good souls ! " 
they think the world owes them a living, and that wisdom will die with 
them. Why need they get excited over the 200,000 youth in our broad 
State who rarely or never enter any school-room, and these soon to be 
citizens, empowered with responsibilities which they will be poorly able to 
sustain? In one city of Indiana, of 8,000 inhabitants, there are 110 grog 
shops, and there have been no free schools in that city during the last 
three years, and rarely any private schools of much value. During last 
winter there was a regular organized gang of "boy thieves," from the dif- 
ferent grades of society, who operated successfully there. Yet the Mayor, 
and a considerable share of the Council, and a majority of the people, are 
opposed to free schools. 

" AMt sic gloria mundi." J. H. 

MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE. 



There are persons so deeply imbued with the beauties and humanities 
of literature, that they are disposed to underrate the value of mathemat 
ical knowledge ; and there are those who are so impressed with the impor- 
tance and superiority of theexact sciences, that they are apt to undervalue 
the influence that is exerted upon mankind by great literary productions. 
It is our purpose, in this article, to show that the mathematician fills an 
important position in the world's progress. A prize of $500 was offered 
this year to the student of Harvard University, who should be decided by 
the Corporation to have attained the greatest skill in mathematics. This 
prize was offered by Uriah A. Boyden, of Boston. Mr. Boyden must be a 
man who is fully convinced of the value of mathematical knowledge, or 
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he would not have offered such a prize. A circumstance which occurred 
last year was, no doubt, the reason that Mr. Boyden conceived the idea of 
making such an offer. He contracted with the company which owns the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, at Lawrence, to make a turbine water-wheel which 
should save or "utilize" l&per cent of the water power. The conditions 
of the contract were, that if he did not succeed in saving 76 per cent., he 
should receive nothing, but if he did, he was to receive $2,000, and also 
$360 for every one per cent above 76 per cent. Mr. Boyden went to work, 
and, after spending $5,000 in the mathematical calculations, produced a 
wheel which, he claimed, would save 96 per cent The company, not being 
willing to admit the justice of this unprecedented claim, refused to allow 
it The case came before the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. The- 
Court, however, felt its inability to decide the case, and, accordingly, re- 
ferred the matter to Judge Joel Parker, of Cambridge, Benjamin Peirce, 
Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University, and James B. Francis, 
of Lowell, agent of the united companies of Lowell, in the management 
of the common water power. It will he seen that every element necessary 
to the correct decision of the case, namely, the law of the case, a practi- 
cal acquaintance with hydraulics, and mathematical knowledge, was pro- 
vided for in this selection of men. Prof Peirce, perhaps the ablest Ge- 
ometer in America, after a long and thorough investigation, gave kis decis- 
ion that Mr. Boyden's claim was correct Accordingly the referees awarded 
to Mr. Boyden $18,700. It is said that Mr. Boyden had previously con- 
structed turbine wheels that " utilized" 89 and 90 per cent The wheel that 
saved 96 per cent was 104f inches in diameter. 

We consider this circumstance ias a proof that the general spread of 
critical mathematical knowledge is very desirable. About one-tenth of 
this journal is devoted to the increase and diffusion of mathematical 
knowledge, and many readers of the Journal, no doubt, turn first to the 
Mathematical Department It may be that this means of extending mathe- 
matical knowledge is looked upon as of little consequence. If so, we must 
conclude that the views now entertained are quite different from those en> 
tertained thirty years ago. We have before us the first nine numbers of 
the Mathematical Diary, a quarterly, which was commenced in New York 
City in 1825. Of the 175 problems proposed in these nine numbers, Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of Boston, and Prof. Theodore Strong, of Hamilton 
College (afterwards 6f Rutger's College), solved all. Among the other 
able contributors, we will mention Dr. Henry J. Anderson, of Columbia 
College, Dr. Adrian, Editor of the Americi^n edition of Hutton's Mathe- 
matics, Eugene Nulty, of Philadelphia, Charles Farquhar, of Alexandria, 
and Charles Wilder, of Baltimore. Among the contributors we also re- 
cognize some who are still on the stage of action. Benjamin HallowelJ, 
now teacher of a private school in Alexandria, and author of a key to 
Bonnycastle's Mensuration, solved 52 out of 71 problems proposed in four 
numbers. G. B. Docharty, now Professor of Mathematics in the New 
York Free Academy, and author of an Algebra and Arithmetic, solved 80 
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out of 122 proposed in six numbers. Wm. Vogdes, now Professor of 
Mathematics in the Philadelphia High School, and author of a Mensura- 
tion, solved 41 out of 163 proposed in eight numbers. Benjamin Peirce, 
now Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University, and author of nu- 
merous mathematical works, solved 39 out of 45 proposed in two numbers ; 
and lastly, one of the present contributors to the Mathematical Department 
of this Journal solved 28 out of 45 proposed in two numbers. 

What we have said in reference to the Mathematical Diary ^ shows that 
the ablest mathematicians which America has yet produced, have not con- 
sidered it beneath their dignity to contribute to a Mathematieal periodical. 
It is true that the Diary contained many problems of a higher character 
than those proposed in this Journal^ but perhaps 75 per cent, of them 
might not be considered more difficult than those generally proposed in 
our list Nevertheless the great Dr. Bowditch did not consider his time 
misspent in solving the easy as well as the most difficult problems. Will 
anybody take a hint from this article ? W. D. H. 



State Association. — Our next State Teachers' Meeting will soon occur. 
It is hoped that every live teacher and some few of the dormant ones will 
attend. It will be the most important meeting yet held by the Association. 
Educational men of all departments of society are urgently invited to at- 
tend. The people of Richmond will gladly entertain all who may attend. 
A number of the leading Educators of Ohio are expecting to meet with 
us. We invite the opponent of free schools, feeling confident, if he at- 
tends, he will go away a wiser and a better man. 

Teachers and all delegates will, on their arrival, repair to the Public 
School-House on Fifth Street, where a committee will be in readiness to 
receive them and assign them to places of entertainment Those teach- 
ers from Lawrenceburg and vicinity, who prefer to come by Cincinnati, 
will return free on the Eaton and Hamilton B. B. Mr. H. B. Wilson has 
the management of Railroad matters, and we hope he will succeed in se- 
curing a free return on all the railroads to all members of the Association. 
We know of several roads that have already engaged to do so. 

J. Hurty, Ch'm Ex. Com. 



The Concert at Richmond. — It will be seen, under another head, that 
during the session of the State Teachers' Association, the teachers and 
pupils of Glendale Female College will give a concert Dr. Monfort, 
President of the College, when applied to, to say on what terms he would 
give a concert by his teachers and pupils, most generously replied, that on 
no account would he receive more than the traveling expenses. 

The funds received from the concert at Richmond, will go into the 
Treasury of the Indiana State Teachers' Association. 

The Wayne County Institute, to commence the 17th of August, is to be 
conducted by M. C. Stevens. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Catalogue of the Officeks and Students of the North Western 
Christian Unitersity, for Session of 1556-57, Indianapolis, Jnne 1, 
185T. — ^From this catalogue, we observe tliat the Universily is in a very 
fair condition, considering the fact that it was not opened more than two 
or three years ago. The whole number of students enrolled was 141 ; of 
whom tluree were juniors, eight sophomores, or wise-fools, and seven 
freshmen. This institution admits ladies to all its privileges. This fea- 
ture is one which we heartily approve. We shall discard the belief in the 
propriety of educating both sexes in the same institution, when we ob- 
serve that it shall become customary for the children of the same parents 
to be either all boys or all girls, and when we shall be convinced that it is 
improper for ladies and gentlemen to go to the same place of worship. 
The rrofessor of Mathematics, Mr. G. W. Hoss, was one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of our State Teachers' Association. Prof 
J. B. Challen, who has charge of the English and Normal School, is a man 
who lives on Ufe^ and just such a characteristic is a necessary quality in 
one who occupies such a position. The venerable S. K Hoshour, a man 
whom we love to respect, is Prof of Modern Languages. The other Pro- 
fessors, John Young and A. R. Benton, we have not the pleasure of know- 
ing, but presume they are worthy of their associates. W. D. H. 

Xxxn Annual Circular of Miami Universitt. — ^Among the names of 
the 678 who have graduated at this Institution, we notice the following: 
John H. Harney, author of Harney's Algebra, and Robert C Schenck, in 
1827; Samuel W. Parker, in 1828; Freeman G. Gary, in 1831; Samuel 
S. Galloway, in 1833; Samuel F. Cary, in 1835; George £. Pugh, in 1840 ; 
Charles Barnes, in 1843; and John G. Craven, in 1845. The present con- 
dition of the Institution is highly flattering, there being 110 students in 
the College proper, and 206 in all. R. W. McFarland, whose name is fa- 
miliar to the readers of the Mathematical Department, is Prof, of Mathe- 
matics. We are satisfied that this department wiU not languish under his 
guardianship. W. D. H. 

Kenton College, 0. — ^This College is now in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The Catalogue, which we have received, is not at hand, and we 
are, therefore, not able to give the number of students. Lorin An- 
drews, the President, formerly Agent of the Ohio State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, is one of Nature's noblemen, and every one that knows him (and who 
in Ohio does not?) knows that Eenyon College could not have a better 
executive officer. Mr. Lang, formerly of Indianapolis, is Professor of 
Mathematics. W. D. H. 

Delaware County Waking up. — ^A large Educational Meeting was held 
in Muncie on Slst of July. The Trustees of all the townships and a num- 
ber of other citizens met Mr. Hurty addressed them. Consultations on 
the means of improving schools were held. On Saturday, a Teachers' 
Association was formed. Mr. H. Clarkson was chosen President, and 
Joshua Truitt, Secretary. The Association will meet each month. Mr. 
Clarkson is principal of the seminary there, and is doing a good work. 
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Indiana State Teachers' Association will meet in the city of Bich- 
mond, on ibe 25th, 26th, and 27th*day8 of August next This meeting of 
the Associatiou will be one of the most important of any ever held in the 
State, and the Executive Committee deem it best to have the session con- 
tinue three days. The citizens of Richmond will entertain all the dele- 
gates gratuitously. ' 

The Executive Committee will be ready to make a full report of its 
proceedings since the first of January, and will present important consid- 
erations pertaining to educational interests in our State, for the action of 
the Association. President J. G. May will deliver his opening address on 
Tuesday, 10 o'clock, A. M. 

A report will be made by E. P. Cole, ^^ On educational condition and 
prospects in Indiana." 

By G. A. Chase, on ^^ Obstacles to the progress of Education in In- 
diana." 

By Miss Belinda Yocum, on ^' The importance of Teachers knowing 
more than they are required to teach." 

By Mrs. Kate Uenkle, on '*' Drawing and Painting as a branch of ed- 
ucation in our schools." 

On Tuesday evening. 25th, Madame Caroline Rive, Principal of the 
Musical Department of Glendale Female College, will hold a Concert 

By M. Hollingsworth, on ^^Improvements in instruction and government 
in Schools." 

E. E. Edwards will read a poem. 

On Wednebday afternoon, Hon 0. P. Morton will deliver an Address. 
Sub— ^'The duty of the State to Educate well all the children of the State." 

Rev. Dr. Edwards, President of Hanover College, will deliver an ad- 
dress on Wednesday evening. 

Every subject reported upon will be discussed at length. 

The following subjects will be presented for extended discussion : 

1. The subject of Normal Schools, as recommended by Prof. Mills in 
his last annual report. 

2. The obligation of the State to make provisions for the education of 
all her children, and to have means to keep the free schools open eight 
months in the year. 

3. Improvements requisite in the examination of teachers, and in the 
standard of qualifications. 

4 The policy of adopting, in the government of schools, the " Self-Re- 
porting system." 

Teachers in their several counties are requested to have the above no- 
tice of the meeting of the Association, puolished in the local papers of 
their counties during the month of July, and to call the attention of teach- 
ers and friends of education to the same. Let there be a little effort made 
by live teachers to get a large meeting. The good work of school reform 
has been nobly commenced : it remains to be seen whether it will be car- 
ried on to final success. JOSIAH HURTY, Ch'n Ex, Com, 

M. Charles, Sec'y, 

t^ All the Railroads in the State, except the Terre Hauto and Rich- 
mond, and Bellefontaine,will return members who go over their roads, ^ree. 

We are requested to state that after the 1 0th of August, the residence 
of John H. Rolfe will be changed from Cincinnati to Chicago. All per- 
sons desiring -to secure, on the most favorable terms, '^Pelton's Outline 
Maps and Keys," " Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World," 
^'Holbrook's School Apparatus," &c., &c., will address him at the latter 
|jlace. 
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SCHOOL FLJKK ITURE. 

The undersigned respectfully informs School Truatees, aod the public 
generally, that they are engaged in the manufacture of 

SCHOOL FURNITURE 

0! superior stjles and workmanship. Theii facilities are such, that all 
orders cau he promptly filled at a short notice. In regard toijualily, their 
Furniture shall be such, as not to be surpassed in nnvnection of the coun- 
try. The prices shall be so satisfactory, as lo entirely supersede the ne- 
cessity of onr citizens going out of the State for auppiies. The desks are 
all furnished with superior ink fountains, and the whole furniture so put 
together, as to be easily taken apart for convenience and flaltty in trans- 
portation. 
Reference is made to E. P. Cole, Associate Editor of this Journal. 
ARMSTRONG & GREEK, 
may 15, Cm. Evansville, Ind. 

CAMERON & McNEELY, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 

S0TTT:£I jMEKUDIA-lSr STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

WTTbB Proprietor! tmrt one of Ihe most lompleie offlcei in the West, and at 
fTspaied to eiecuU sll kloda of FrinUng nilti Ke.ti<ib9 and Dufitcb. 
ICP Olden from ■ dlsUHf b caremlly ailended lo. 
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SCIENCE AND ARCTIC VOYAGES. 



The explorations of the northern coasts of America in search of 
a northern, or, as it is generally termed in Qreat Britain, a '*North- 
west Passage" to the Pacific, have been pretty effectually discon- 
tinued. If there is an open sea extending over the parts yet un- 
reached, there may, at some future period, be inducements to ex- 
plore it; but at present the voyage round the almost equally dreary 
"Horn," sailing or steam-towing through the rocky Straits of Ma- 
gellan, a canal along some line between the northern and southern 
continents, the Panama Railroad, Pacific Railroad, and Pacific 
wagon road, some or all of these seem far fnore practicable, pro- 
fitable, and in every sense more desirable, than attempts to crush 
a passage through ice floes in the Arctic Ocean. The search for 
Sir John Franklin's party — commenced this year by a small pro- 
peller from England, the sides of which are very flaring^ to induce 
the vessel to rise when pinched in the ice — ^is probably the last which 
will be undertaken, even if the hope to find important traces or 
even records of the lost explorers should be fully realized. 

But it is none the less true that the explorations of the last ten 
years have added to the wealth of the world, by furnishing impor- 
tant scientific information. In regard to its small amount, as com- 
pared to the cost of its acquirement, we would protest, in the lan- 
guage of a recent writer in the Massachusetts Teacher^ against 
looking at knowledge from a mere commercial point of view. We 
ignore, entirely, the price current that shall give us, in dollars and 
cents, the market value of jbhe discovery of the circulation of the 
95 
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blood, or the binomial theorem ; the magnetic telegraph, or the 
laws of the trade-winds ; the sources of the Niger, the cotton gin, 
or the steam engine. Such views are unworthy of an age of in- 
telligence. Knowledge has other uses besides that of supplying 
the wants of the body, and its mission is infinitely higher than the 
gratification of a sordid love of money. 

Within the last forty years a coast line of more than four thous- 
and miles, in those regions, has been examined and accurately laid 
down upon navigator's charts ; and to this we may now add that 
examined by the recent expedition of the late Dr. Kane, the results 
of which expedition are very considerable, and especially valuable 
for their accuracy and correctness. In North Greenland and the 
vicinity of Smith's Sound, nearly one hundred localities, such as 
capes, mountains, islands, bays, (fee, were visited and determined 
with the utmost precision. Northern British America has been 
thoroughly explored/and nearly every feature of the country and 
climate between the Great Lakes and the Frozen Ocean has been 
carefully noted by keen observers. The Northwest Passage, that 
problem of ages, long and painfully sought for, has been tolerably 
well proved to exist. - 

Terrestrial magnetism and the variation of the magnetic needle ; 
astronomical observations and experiments with the pendulum for 
ascertaining the true form of the earth ; ocean soundings and the 
freezing of salt water ; records of the weather and the course of 
atmospheric circulation, are subjects which have received much at- 
tention. Two expeditions alone, some years since, gave us a knowl- 
edge of more than twenty families of plants of the natural order. 
Unaccustomed as we are to associate vegetation with the ice-bound 
North, it is nevertheless true, that the botany of Greenland enu- 
merates more than two hundred and sixty species. 

The discovery of a stinted shrub or an unknown moss, in Spitz- 
bergen or North Greenland, or the examination of a limestone cliff 
on the -shores of Coronation Gulf, may, as isolated facts, be unim- 
portant ; but in the hands of the botanist and the geologist they 
may supply a vacancy in classification, or throw additional light 
upon the conditions of vegetable existence and the structure of the 
earth, of inestimable value. In these days of pomological and 
horticultural conventions, scientific agriculture, and universal Chi- 
nese sugar CKUQ furor, we need use no special pleading to convince 
the reader of the importance of extending our investigations in the 
sciences of botany and geology, theoretical and practical. 
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England, through her Board of Admiralty, has recently dis- 
carded her own charts of Baffin's Sea and adjacent waters, and 
adopted instead, those prepared from the observations of the late 
Dr. Kane — a graceful tribute to their accuracy, and a fitting ac- 
knowledgement of the importance of this kind of information. 

By reading the account of Dr. Kane's expedition, every person 
\vho has to encounter the severity of even a New England winter, 
will be furnished with a better knowledge of the powers and requi- 
sites of his system to meet and to withstand, successfully, the hos- 
tile elements and vicissitudes of climate to which he is inevitably 
exposed. The experience of Dr. Kane and his companions in sub- 
sisting upon scurvy grass and the coarse meat of the walrus and 
seal, is worth more to the physiologist than a volume of mere theo- 
ries upon animal heat. Indeed, every person, unwittingly it may 
be, becomes a sharer in the common good derived from the explo- 
rations which are now apparently so unsuccessfully being ter- 
minated. — Scientific American. 



THE BASTILE. 



The Bastile, or Bastille, was the name used in France to denote 
a fortress, or State Prison. There have been three of that name 
at Paris — the Bastile du Temple, the Bastile of St. Denis, and the 
Rue St. Antoine. It was originally intended simply to protect the 
city. Hugues d'Aubriot, Prevost des Marchands, in the reign of 
Charles V., laid the first stone, April 22d, 1369, by order of that 
king. The building was completed in 1383, in the reign of Charles 
VI. It was one of the strongest fortresses of the kind in Europe. 
The accounts of the prisoners were kept as follows : I. Name and 
quality of the prisoner. II. When entered. III. By whom en- 
tered. IV. When discharged. V. By whom discharged. VI. 
Cause of detention. VII. Observations or remarks. The long- 
est imprisonment known was that of Isaac Armet de la Motte, who 
was removed to Charenton (a lunatic asylum and prison) after be- 
ing confined fifty-four years and five months. Several prisoners 
remained there for thirty years and upwards. The first historical 
mention of any imprisonment in this fortress was that of Hugues 
d'Aubriot himself, who had given offense to the clergy, and who 
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was accused of blasphemy and impiety, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life, but who afterwards obtained his liberty. 

The only prisoners known to have made their escape were De la 
Tude and D'Aligre, who were confined together. They constructed 
a rope-ladder near one hundred and eighty feet long, with rounds 
of wood covered with flannel, to prevent a rattling noise against 
the walls ; the other, a wooden ladder thirty feet long. These they 
03nstructed out of their linen, stockings, and other parts of their 
clothes, and by saving the billets of wood given them for fuel. 
They cut through the iron gratings in the chimney, which they as- 
cended. Taking advantage of a dark night they finally escaped. 
After the revolution of 1789, La Tude claimed bis ladders, and 
they were publicly exhibited in Paris. 

Of all the prisoners, no one has excited so much curiosity as the 
Man with the Iron Mask. There has been a most extraordinary 
secrecy in regard to this personage. Some suppose him to have 
been a twin brother of Louis XIY., the celebrated Due de Beau- 
fort, the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, the Intendant Fouquet, 
and Ercolo Matthioli, prime minister to the Duke of Mantua. But, 
so far, all is conjecture. 

The Bastile was demolished by the excited populace at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution in 1789. The spot where it once 
stood is marked by a column containing its history. — Prisoner's 
Frtemd* 



CONTRASTS. 



Resting upon the velvet softness of a cushioned couch, a baby 
child is sleeping. Its white and dimpled hand is buried among 
the thick roses of its soft resting place. Its long embroidered robe 
spreads its fine wreath of mimic flowers among the more gorgeous 
traceries of the carpeted floor. 

By its side, in full happiness, sits the young mother, and her 
gentle heart swells with proud joy, as she listens to the admiring 
words of those who stand gazing at her first born boy, and whis- 
pering praises of his sweet loveliness. And now they bend before 
him for a gentle kiss, as if he were a crowned king whose very 
breath was royal. 



CotUroMU. S6i 

And the soft breeze, coming through the open window and rose- 
wreathed lattice, lifts the fair curls from the forehead of that blessed 
child, and the sunlight plays about his golden head like a halo. 

A sister sunbeam passes through the broken and narrow panes 
of a not far distant room, where sits another young mother ; young, 
but oh ! how joyless ; for she sits gazing upon the blue- white, cold 
face of her dead babe. All day yesterday, and all night, she held 
him to her aching breast and prayed to God to heal her child ; and 
the gentle Angel of Death, this hour, has brought an answer of 
peace. 

So she lays him down upon the hard, bare floor — he will not 
shrink from it now — and takes his twin sister up from that rude 
bed to her aching breast, and when the child moans, anxiously, for 
food, she has none wherewith to st4iy its keen suffering. 

And now the sun goes down, and bright lights gleam upon the 
wakened baby upon its velvet couch, while darkness shrouds the 
baby in its death-sleep and the starving child by its side, moaning, 
moaning, moaning. 

Far down in the southern land a fair-faced mother tosses, cheer- 
fully, her merry baby in the sunshine, and weaves it long wreaths 
of sweet flowers, and fans it to sleep with the broad petals of the 
white Magnolia blossom. And now it sleeps — sleeps so deeply 
that it starts not, though a bitter shriek rings on the frightened 
silence. 

Down in the hot cotton field a dark slave woman nursed her lit- 
tle one, and in the depth of her misery she blessed God for the 
precious boon. Without one moment's warning, or one parting kiss, 
he is torn from her warm and loving embrace ; and now he is gone ; 
his little wailing cries grow fainter and fainter in the distance — 
and up among the Magnolia trees the fair white child sleeps on. 

Far, far away, over wide lands and long centuries. The moon- 
light streams upon a manger-floor ; and there, in the stillness, un- 
broken but by the loud breathing of sleeping breasts, rests in young 
Mary's arms the young child, Jesus. Closed are those infant lips ; 
still is that infant tongue ; yet a day shall come when, before the 
assembled multitude, that holy child shall cry, '*The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverence to the captives." 

Oh ! Holy One ! thy children wait for thee. Poor, and broken- 
hearted, and captives, they wait for thy great deliverance. 



2^2 England. 

As of old, the moonbeam shone upon thy lowly bed, shine thou 
into the dark places of human breasts, and send therein the sweet 
light of pity and of love ; that, fed, and clothed, and healed, and 
freed, the cry of agony from these, thy little ones, may go feebly 
wailing up to the heavens no more forever. 

M. B. 0. Slade. 



ENGLAND. 



It is calculated that about 8,000,000 persons in England and 
Wales can not read or write. This is nearly half the population. It 
is also calculated that of all the children in England and Wales 
between the ages of five and fourteen, more than half the number 
do not attend school at all ; and that those belonging to the poor- 
est classes who do receive instruction, receive such a meager and 
insufficient amount, as to render it of no practical value. A little 
reading and writing, very often so imperfectly learned that they 
neither afford amusement nor advantage, and a garbled history of 
the Scriptures, is all the knowledge that the majority of the poorer 
children carry with them from school. The very farmers them- 
selves, a class above the abject poor, can not, in many instances, 
read or write ; and what little even they might have learned in the 
days of their miserable instruction, has passed from them, more 
because of the fatal mode of education, than because of any inapt- 
itude in themselves. 

Throughout Western Europe, the average of educated persons 
is far beyond that of England. 

*' In 1770, 250,000 freehold estates were in the hands of the same 
number of independent families; at the close of 1815, the whole 
of the land in England belonged to 32,000 proprietors. Yet very 
little more land has been brought into cultivation, for of ^e 15,- 
000,000 statute acres left untilled in 1827, 12,000,000 were still 
uncultivated in 1847. The new poor law reduced the annual rate 
of 067,000,000 to de5,000,000 for the support of pauperism; yet in 
1848, one in eight out of the whole population of England was 
receiving parochial relief, while 40,000 to 60,000 vagrants subsisted 
on the casual charity of individuals, or the apportioned funds of 
*tramp wards,' &c. Out of 30,349 of both sexes last year com- 
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mitted for crime, 9,691 could not read nor write at all, while only 
81 had received a good education. 

" In Western Europe there is free trade in land. In England a 
peasant can rarely obtain the uncertain tenure of a leased farm, 
while copyholds and freeholds are merged in the larger estates. In 
Switzerland, Saxony, and Germany, every rood of land is highly 
cultivated in the most uninviting places, and despite the sternest 
obstacles. In Ireland, in 1849, all the lands of one barony, in the 
county of Cork, comprising 80,000 acres, were thrown out of cul- 
tivation. In the union of Clifden, lands of an annual rental of 
<f£9,000 were likewise made waste ; and 11,000,000 statute acres 
in Great Britain, generally, remain untouched by the plough or the 
spade." 

The causes of crime, assigned by Mr. Kay, are the following : 

1. The great and continual neglect of the intellectual training 
of the poorer classes. 

2. The neglect of their religious education, 

3. The game-laws. 

4. The system of laws which affect land. 

5. The gin palaces. 

6. The want of classification in prisons. 

The London Times, of the 22d ultimo, remarks : " Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, an English laborer has no more prospect of 
becoming a proprietor, than he has of acquiring a kingdom. Even 
if he should save the incredible sum of five hundred or a thousand 
pounds sterling, he is still as far off as ever. — Paris Cor. Journal 
of Commerce. 

Niagara Suspension Bridge. — A tubular bridge is talked of, 
to connect the United States with the Canadas, and to take the 
place of the celebrated Niagara suspension bridge, the dimen- 
sions to be as follows: Length of bridge, 840 feet; height of 
piers above water, 226 feet, with a double railway track, car- 
riage ways, etc. The reason given for this project is the familiar 
one, that suspension bridges are liable to failure. It is averred 
that the suspension bridge at Niagara Falls is not to be a perma- 
nent structure ; that chain bridges can not be depended upon for 
a longer period than seven years, the action of the weather, and 
the wear and tear to which they are exposed, rendering them dan- 
gerous after that time. We find the paragraph in our exchanges, 
and give it without endorsing its accuracy. — Scientific American. 
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[From tk« new Chnroli MagtilBe for Cbtldron.] 
THE TRANSITION. 



When daylight fades, and night retmiiB^ 

Bringing to weary hearts repose, 
How sweet to lay the head at rest, 

And the tired eyelids close; 
Cast off the garments of the day, 

And let the earth-stains fade away, 
And wake, refreshed with quiet sleep, 

When morning's light breaks o'er the deep. 

So let it be when death is near, 

Bringing to weary hearts release ; 
How sweet to lay the head at rest, 

When angels whisper "Peace;" 
Cast off the garments of the clay. 

And let the earth-stains fade away. 
And wake, refreshed from that last sleep, 

Like childhood from its slumbers deep 

We fear not what to-morrow brings ; 

Its prophecy to day is spoken. 
And life begins, when morning dawns. 

With current still unbroken. 
The thoughts, the hopes of yesterday, 

Renew their flight again to-day ; 
Like birds that seek the North in Spring, 

Resting, to rise with strengthened wing. 

Thus life's to-morrow, heaven, will be 

The flower whose bud was folded here, 
The gradual opening of the day. 

The rounding of the sphere. 
By fine gradation journeying on. 

From light to light, from zone to zone, 
We, as the future opens wide, 

New prospects greet on every sida 

And day by day, from state to state, 

By gentlest growth, the soul will rise ; 
No sudden shock will mar the peace 

And splendor of the skies. 
As childhood into manhood rose, 

The angel from the human grows; 
And all that love has planted here, 

Ripens to perfect beauty there. 
Fall Eitbr. J. W. 
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STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



FIRST DAY. 

Morning Session, 

The semi-aDnual meeting of the State Teachers' Association 
convened at Starr Hall, Richmond, August 25. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o'clock by the Rev. Jas. 
G. May, of New Albany. 

Prayer by Rev. V. M. Beamer. 

On motion. M. C. St^vf.ns, of Richmond, H. Clarkson, of Mun- 
cie, and P. Snow, of Evansville, were appointed Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

H. B. Wilson, Treasurer />ro tern. 

Constitution read by the Secretary. 

W. D. Henkle moved that a committee be appointed to prepare 
certificates of membership, to be printed on cards, for preserva- 
tion. 

Committee — Messrs. Henkle, H. B. Wilson, and Vawter. 

H. B. Wilson then stated that he had succeeded in making ar- 
rangements with railroad companies to convey teachers to and from 
Associations at half tare on all the roads, except two. 

The President, Rev. J. G. May, then addressed the Associa-' 

tion. He said : 

If historians are to be trusted, the genius of Semiramis was not 
circumscribed by the walls of Babylon. In every province she 
left monuments of her devotion to the people, in works of useful- 
ness, grandeur, or beauty. The st(ry of Seniiiamis, the contem- 
plation of the great works she accomplished, suggested to the 
speaker his theme for the occasion — "Woman's noblest mission." 
The mere supervision of the domestic duties is not woman's no- 
blest work, nor, according to the romantic nature of the sweet 
miises of sixteen, reigning as belles among a crowd of brainless 
admirers. It is not enough that she be a wife, a sister, or a mother. 
It is not enough that she be a good housekeeper. She may be 
faultless in all such respects, and still fall far short of her mission. 
She may be a most devoted mother, even slavish in her devotion 
to her children, most denying to herself, most lavish to them, but 
still never asking herself the solemn question. Why are their im- 
mortal minds committed to my care ? She may be a sister, loving, 
devoted, and self-sacrificing, and still never rise to the true concep- 
tion of a sister's duty. In order to rightly understand the real 
mission of woman, we must consult the Bible. God saw. even in 
the pleasant walks of Paradise, that "it was not well for man to 
be alone," and woman, pure, loving, and beautiful, was then called 
into existence. In the language of tho Sacred Word, woman was 

8€ 
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not made a mate, but a " help meet ** for him. We have, in the 
simple declaration of the Bible, the true mission of woman ; it is of 
divine appointment — she is a teacher. She may be a wife, a sister, 
a mother; she may never be seen in the school-room, still, wherever 
she is, whatever she may be or do, she must be a teacher still. 
She makes her impress, too, upon her pupils. In a large school, 
over which the speaker had charge, comprising six different grades, 
he saw at one time all the different departments playing school, 
and by the appearance and action of the children who personated 
the teachers, he was able to tell to which department the child- 
teacher belonged. One was pacing to and fro with a large stick 
under her arm, speaking in the tones of a general ; another was 
passing quietly around, gently encouraging her pupils — thus per- 
sonating her own kind hearted teacher. 

The influence of the mother as a teacher can not be too highly 
estimated. Let the teacher go to his school-room and carefully 
review the character and conduct of his pupils ; let him divide 
them into classes — the truthful, the amiable, the confiding, the 
stubborn, the lying, the hypocritical — and almost invariably the 
impress of the mother and the sister can be seen in the character 
of the child. Do you find a child unwilling to submit to reasona- 
ble authority ? Go to his home, and you will find him the indulged 
pet of some weak and foolish mother. The influence of the mother 
is far more powerful than that of the father, and if she be weak 
and injudicious, the child will take his character from her. Illus- 
trations of this fact had often come within the speaker's observation. 

Themistocles said of his son, " that boy rules the world, for be 
rules his mother, his mother rules me, I rule Athens, Athens rules 
Greece, and Greece is mistress of the world.'* 

The President closed his address with some remarks on the 
qualifications necessary to success. Not only should all who take 
upon themselves the calling of the Teacher have good literary 
and scientific attainment, but they should have a special training 
for their work. The Primary Teacher, as much as any other, 
needed experience. She must also be active and energetic, full 
of animation, and capable of imparting her enthusiasm to her pu- 
pils. Whoever can not keep brightly burning the fires of emula- 
tion in the mind of the spelling-book pupils, is not fit to be a 
teacher. No one who does not love her profession should enter 
the school-room. 

On motion of Mr. S. T. Bowen, the thanks of the Association 

were tendered the President for his able and interesting address. 

Order for the afternoon read by Mr. Hurty. 

A/lemoon Session, 

Meeting called to order by Vice President D. W. Henkle. 

Moved by Mr. Hurty, that no one shall speak more than ten min- 
utes at a time, or more than twice on the ^ame question, except by 
special permission. 
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First business before the meeting, discussion upon the lecture 
of the morning. 

Mr. Harty, while agreeing in the main with the position of the 
speaker, thought that some of the ideas were overstated. If women, 
indeed, ruled the world, we should now have a good school law 
and a good temperance law in the State. Mothers do not wholly 
form the character of the children. The influence of the father is 
quite as great. 

Mr. Stevens said that the remark that we ape the teachers of 
our childhood, ought to be taken with some caution. Most of us 
could relate strange experiences in respect to the habits and man- 
ners of our teachers, and although we might see much which was 
reprehensible in the teachers of our earlier days, it often made lit- 
tle impression upon our lives or characters. 

Mr. Monfort assented to the proposition " that woman ruled the 
world," with some exceptions. There were many teachers in this 
convention who had never been ruled by a woman, but he hoped 
they soon would be. 

Mr. Taylor offered a resolution in relation to woman's wages, 

which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Roberts dissented to the proposition that woman was, in any 
sense, exclusively the teacher. If so, what have we " male fel- 
lows" to do in the school -room. 

Mr. Hurty thought that if women are so essentially and exclu- 
sivelv teachers, schools for the education of females should be 
differently conducted He contrasted the thorough teaching in 
colleges for males, with the superficial education so common in fe- 
male seminaries. Two or three studies at a time are thought suf- 
ficient for students in first class colleges, while the miss of the 
boarding school must have from fifteen to twenty. Males can pass 
through a few branches of study only, while the young lady of 
sixteen must pass through all the studies ever heard of, as well as 
some never heard of. He would have males and females educated 
together, and both subjected to the same rigid and thorough course 
of study. 

Mr. Bowen thought the remarks of Mr. H. were caltulated to 
do injustice to teachers of female seminaries. He thought that 
green-horns came from colleges for males quite as often as a 
similar class from schools for females. 

Next subject — ^**Improvement« requisite in examination of teach- 
ers, and the standard of qualifications." 

Mr. Adams spoke of the responsible position of the teacher, and 
hence the necessity of greater attention to the moral character of 
the applicant for this office. 

He denorniced in the strongest terms the use of tobacco. 

He also insisted upon greater thoroughness in the examinations. 
We now require too many things to be taught, and the result is 
that our teachers are superficial in all. Make the number of 
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branches of study few, and subject the applicant to the most ri^d 
examination possible. Exceptions may be made in case of graded 
schools, and the standard of scholarship of the teachers may be 
graduated according to the class of scholars taught. 

Discussion upon thip subject was postponed, and a lecture was 
^ delivered by Mr. E. P. Cole, of Bloumington, on the "Educational 
Prospects and Condition of Indiana." 

The Association took a recess of five minutes. 

On being called to order, the report of Mr. Cole was accepted, 
after some humorous sparring occasioned by the length of the 
report, which exceeded the time (forty-five minutes) allowed for the 
addresses. 

On motion, a committee of four was appointed to pass through 
the hall and receivre the names of persons who wish to become 
members of the Association. 

On motion, adjourned to 8J o'clock, Wednesday morning. 



SECOND DAY. 

Morning Session, 

Meeting called to order at half past eight. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Monfort. 

Minutes of the preceding day read, corrected, and approved. 

Visitors from other States were invited to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 

First : Business discussion on the report of Mr. Cole, on the 
educational prospects and condition of Indiana, by O. Phelps, E. 
P. Cole, A. J. Vawter, Mr. Terwilliger, H. B. Wilson, and Rev. 
Mr. Abbott. 

Mr. Phelps opposed the views of the report so far as they re- 
garded Normal Schools. The only way in which the Free Schools 
could be made to take their proper position and exercise their due 
influence, was by providing them with well qualified teachers, and 
for this we must rely, in a great measure, upon Normal Schools. 
He maintained that a well qualified teacher, in a district sustain- 
ing a school only three months from funds raised by tax, will be 
able, in most cases, to arouse a public sentiment which will cause 
the school to be continued by subscriptions eight or nine months 
in a year. 

Mr. Terwilliger, of Anderson, thought the teachers were as well 
paid in Indiana as in any other State. In New York, where they 
had a fine Normal School, female teachers, in many of the rural 
districts, received but one dollar a week. 

H. B. Wilson, of New Albany, said that he was in favor of such 
schools, notwithstanding his friend Cole had stated that there were 
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more good teachers in the State now, than found employment ; and 
that many of them were compelled to seek other occupations. For 
his part, his experience and ohservation had been somewhat differ- 
ent ; that after a probation of ten years or more, as County Exam* 
iner, he was satisfied that most of the schools in the rural districts 
were taught by those who were very poorly qualified to assume 
the duties of a teacher. At least, he knew this to be the case in 
Floyd County, and he believf d the same would hold good in evei-y 
county in the State. So far from the remarks being true, that 
there are too many teachers in the State to supply the demand, he 
had known the Trustees of New Albany township, outside of the 
city, to wait till one school was out to obtain the teacher for another; 
and then to employ one of third or fourth rate qualifications, for 
want of better material. The examiner often finds that should he 
be as rigid and thorough in his examinations as the law seems to 
contemplate, but few would receive licenses to teach ; and, conse- 
quently, not one in ten of the schools would be supplied with teach- 
ers. It has been said that such teachers and schools are worse 
than none ; that they are a nuisance ; but he was not ready to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine. He believed it was better that the child 
should be taught to read, simply, by an unqualified teacher, than 
not to be taught at all ; that part of a loaf was better than no 
bread. That although he felt as great a contempt for the habit 
of using tobacco by the teacher, as any man, yet he would rather 
his child should be taught by an inveterate chewer or smoker of 
the weed, than not to be instructed at all. Most of the schools in 
the country districts are taught, or " kept," rather, by men who 
work upon the farm for nine months in the year, and who teach 
school the other three, simply because they can command a little 
higher wages than they could by chopping wood or splitting rails. 
This will continue to be the case, till we have Normal Schools 
for the purpose of educating teachers expressly for the business of 
teaching. We need four of these schools in Indiana, located in 
the four quarters of the State. We have schools for the purpose 
of educating young men for the professions of law, medicine, and 
theology. Who ever thinks of a man's being qualified for any of 
these callings, till after he has studied long and rigidly the science 
of the art he is to practice ? Although he may have been through 
college, and obtained his diploma with much honor to himself, he 
had yet to learn that there was any necessary connection between 
good scholarship and good teaching ; between an accurate knowl- 
edge of English Grammar or Arithmetic and the art of disciplin- 
ing a school. It is true, there is, now and then, a Locke Amsden, 
a universal genius, a jack of all trades, but, as a general rule, men 
have to learn themselves before they can teach others ; yet custom 
is such that as soon as a young man or woman returns from col- 
lege, without the least instruction in the most difficult of all profes- 
sions, the art of imparting the knowledge they possess to others, 
or the art of governing themselves — to say nothing of others — they 
are considered fully competent to assume the responsible position 
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of teacher ; to be intrusted \vith the keeping of a priceless gem — 
the child's intellect — the immortal mind \ 

Before he sat down, he wished to say a word about the darkness 
that exists in Indiana, and of which we have heard so much, and 
the opposition of the people to schools, and laws to sustain them. 
He had lived in Indiana sixteen years, and thought he under- 
stood the Hoosier character pretty well ; and he had never yet 
found any people more ready to go into any improvement than 
they whenever they are satisfied that it will pay ; that it is for 
their interest to go for it. He believed that Indiana had been slan- 
dered. Her people are not so ignorant as they have been repre- 
sented. Great advancement has been made in education in the 
last few years. Great improvements have resulted from the organ- 
ization of this Association, and the circulation of the School Jour- 
naL Our Association has been in existence but a little over two 
years, yet Indiana is far in advance of what ( )hio was, when her 
State Teachers* Association had been formed an equal length of 
time. He did not think the teachers of the State need feel dis- 
couraged. We have many good schools scattered over the State. 

The public schools of Indianapolis, New Albany, Lafayette, 
Richmond, Evansville,Fort Wayne, Shelby ville, Laporte, and many 
' others, dotted all over the State, are so many beacon-lights to lure 
others forward in the same good cause. Like so many cities 
placed upon the hills, whose lights cannot be hid. All that the 
faithful and energetic teacher has to do, is to go on in the good 
work, resting assured that there is a glorious day, which will ere 
long dawn upon the educational interests of Indiana. 

Mr. Abbott, of Dunlapsville, could not see how the Normal 
Schools could supply the State with teachers. We need 10,000 
teachers, and to supply them we must not depend upon Normal 
Schools, but upon well conducted common and high schools. He 
was not opposed to Normal Schools, but thought we could not de- 
pend upon them to supply our teachers. As to wages of teachers, 
we were already paying too much to many of our teachers ; many 
of them ought to be charged for their board, instead of receiving 
wages. He did not believe that the condition of the country 
schools was as good now as it was twenty years ago. Improve- 
ments had been made in the academies and the colleges, also in 
the schools of the cities and villages, but in other respects things 
had retrograded. He believed that the small amount of ten cents 
on $100 did more harm than good. 

Mr. Heilscher, of Indianapolis, described the Normal Schools 
of Germany. The applicant for the oflBce of teacher must spend 
three years with an experienced teacher, studying and teaching. 
After passing an examination, he is admitted to the seminary con- 
nected with the Normal School, where he must study two years ; 
after which he must spend one year in the Normal School, learn- 
ing how to teach others the studies he has pursued during the five 
preceding years. In these schools the tuition is free> and gene- 
rally the board of the pupil is also i^ee. In regard to taxes for 
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schools, those who owned the land ought to pay for the education 
of those who had none. It will do Them no wrong; it makej? their 
property more secure, and if they do not tax themselves to sup- 
port schools, they must be taxed to support penitentiaries. 

Mr. Hurty saidthat if we were energetic and determined, we could 
make the schools of Indiana what they should be. He had passed 
all through the State, and he knew the sentiment of the people. 
They were ready for the measures necessary to make the free 
schools as efficient as they should be. They only needed some one 
to lead the way, and he looked to this Association to do this. 

Mr. Brady, of Connersville, said we must exert our personal in- 
fluence in relation to school reforms. This is one of the most im- 
portant instrumentalities in awakening the people to their educa- 
tional interests. 

Mr. Cole offered the following : 

Resolved, That, in view of the great educational destitution in 
our State, and in view of the many and great defects in the school 
law — defects which serve as barriers to all educational effort — 
a committee of five be appointed to present to this Association at 
its next semi-annual meeting, what they consider the prominent 
defects of the system, and also propose the needed remedies with 
reference to a memorial upon the subject, by the same committee, 
to the next State Legislature. 

Mr. Phelps, of Indianapolis, said that these reports are not neces- 
sary for us, and they will not be read by the Legislature. We 
must work among the people, and then the Legislature will be 
right. 

Mr. Hinkley, of New Castle, said there was danger that the whole 
system of free schools would be overturned. Many members of 
the Legislature wished it destroyed, and would so vote to-day. 
This committee ought to be appointed ; it would have a great and 
good influence. 

H. D. Perry, of Wilmington, was sorry to hear the present law 
denounced as a nuisance. It had done much good. 

Mr. Vater, of Indianapolis, said we had tried this memorializing 
of the Legislature. We tried it last year, and the result was dis- 
astrous. By it we nearly lost what we had already obtained. The 
Legislature could do nothing of itself. It dared not impose a tax 
of 20 cents for school purposes. The people had not been aroused, 
and no legislator would dare to risk his popularity in the support 
of such a measure. Make the people feel that they need good 
schools, that the present law is not efficient, and then it will be of 
use to memorialize the Legislature. 

Mr. Heilsoher. — If persons are opposed to the school system, 
let them put it down if they dare. We have nothing to fear. We had 
apcomplished much without any real system, and as the schools now 
are, they have too much strength to be put down. We must not ex- 
pect to do everything at once. We shall get but a little at a time, 
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but we shall, by and by, if we persevere, get such a system as we 
need. He was in favor of the resolution, 

Mr. Bowman was also in favor of the resolution. 
The discussion was continued at some length, and with much 
zeal. 
^ The resolution was finally adopted, and E. P. Cole, Charles 
Barnes, Mr. Bowman, B. C. Hobbs, and S. R. Adams, were ap- 
pointed a committee. 

On motion, the resolution of Mr. Taylor, in reference to the 
^ wages of female teachers, was taken from the table and discussed 
with animation both pro and con, by Messrg. Phelps, Cole, Bron- 
son, Heilscher, J. S. Wilson, S. T. Bowen, T. J. Vater, Rev. Mr. 
Monfort, Mr. Bowman, and by Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Dr. Thomas, and 
Misses Way and Birdsall. 

Mr. Phelps objected to females receiving the same amount of 
pay as males, upon the ground that they failed tt) manage scholars; 
that in many instances they ruined schools which were aft<;rward 
reduced to order by males. 

Mr. Bronson remarked that since a gentleman had stated "that 
no one will dare to speak on the netrative of this question," he rose, 
not to show his bravery, but, on the other hand, to prove that the 
amiability of our female friends was so great they would harbor 
no resentment towards those who honestly oppose them. One 
cause of the low compensation of female teachers is the fact that 
they can procure many of the necessaries of life at a lower rate 
than males. This rule will work both ways. If females are to 
receive as much as males, they will be called to pay the same 
rates. He could not agree with Mr. Phelps in regard to the ina- 
bility of females to govern ; for the moral influence of a real woman, 
and whole souled teacher, more than over-balanced the superior 
physical strength of roan. The gentleman's argument, further- 
more, had no force ; for the resolution expressly declared that fe- 
males were to render the '*same service,'* and, of course, that im- 
plied the a^iility to render it. 

Mrs. Scott replied, that ladies had often succeeded better in man- 
aging disorderly scholars than male teachers, and, as it had been 
observed upon the floor of this Association, ladies are the great 
teachers, they should certainly be paid the same as males, where 
the services rendered are the same. 

Mr. Cole asked Mr. Phelps, in reply, whether he was still in the 
market, presuming that if he was, he must possess a large an^ount 
of moral courage to face the ladies present and make the remark 
he did. Mr. Cole claimed for ladies an equal or superior ability 
in management with male teachers, and gave some instances of 
ladies who succeeded in governing disorderly scholars better than 
male teachers. He also advocated the resolution as founded in 
•very principle of law and justice. 



There were also remarks made by several ladies, all pursuing 
the same train of thought with Mrs. Scott. 

Mr. Bowen objected, not that ladies should not be paid equally 
with males, but that the whole matter, despite all discussion, would 
be regulated by the irrevocable laws of trade, that when the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, wages would come down, and vice versa. 
He therefore proposed laying the whole subject upon the table. 

Mr. Vater objected to Mr. Bowen's proposition, and desired the 
matter definitely disposed of in the affirmative. 

Rev. Mr. Monfort took ground against the passage of the reso- 
lution because it would be inoperative, and not possibly effect the 
object proposed. With oftiers he thought it could not be accom- 
plished by the passage of any resolution. He thought that the 
resolution looked in the direction of the so-called odious doctrine 
of ** Woman's rights." 

Mrs. Scott replied, reiterating her former arguments and reasons, 
adding to them much strength and effect. 

Mr. Monfort explained, disclaiming any opposition to woman's 
just pay, but repeated his former reasons against the resolution on 
the ground that nothing would be effected by it. 

Mr. Bowman moved to lay the resolution on the table, giving 
similar reasons with Messrs. Bowen and Monfort. Not passed. 

The question was then loudly called for, and passed in the af- 
firmative. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Afternoon Se.mo?f. 

Convention met at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. Hurty, agent of the Association, read a report iu relation to 
his labors during the present year. County Associations had been 
formed; old organizations revived; Teachers' Institutes had been 
held in a large number of counties. He had lectured to the peo- 
ple ; had visited schools ; labored with school trustees ; and, in 
many instances, had succeeded in having free schools established, 
and money raised for the building of good school-houses. The 
condition of education throughout the State was darkly painted, 
and sustained the report made by the former agent, Mr. Cole. He 
advocated the continuance of an agency, even though the burden 
might come heavily upon the teachers. It was one of the princi- 
pal instrumentalities upon which we must rely. He advocated the 
uniting the offices of State Agent and editor of the Journal, The 
report was received, and the following resolutions were offered by 
Rev. Mr. Abbott : 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association, that our 
duty to ourselves and to the cause of education, requires that an 
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agent be kept in the field to lecture, hold institutes, and in every 
way possible to further the cause of education. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer and Executive Committee be re- 
quired to report the exact condition of the finances, real and avail- 
able, that we may know what remains to be done. 

The first resolution was laid on the table, and 9 o'clock, Thurs- 
day, was assigned as the time for hearing the report of the Treas- 
urer and Executive Committee. 
^ Next in order was the report of Mr. Hollingsworth, on Improve- 

ments in the methods of School goveriynent. 

The absence of the reporter during a portion of the afternoon, 
prevents his making any connected report of this address. The 
leading idea was that schools were to be governed by electric in- 
fluence. To most of the audience his views appeared wild, im- 
practicable, and visionary, and at times it seemed hardly possi- 
ble to tell whether the author was in earnest or was treating us to 
a capital burlesque on animal magnetism. 

A humorous discussion followed, and was continued to consid- 
erable length. 

Mr. Henkle said that if the views of the lecturer were true, they 
would, if carried out, save a deal of labor. A teacher need only 
enter his school-room, and will that his scholars should know eve- 
rything that he knew, and then send them home. We might dis- 
pense with school taxes, and one teacher might educate the whole 
8tate, as he would be needed but a few hours in each place. 

The discussion was continued in a half-serious, half-jesting man- 
ner, until finally Mr. Hollingsworth was called out in defense. He 
maintained the entire truth and practicability of the views he ad- 
vanced, and fully met the humor and sarcasm which had been 
heaped in such an avalanche upon him. 

The discussion, though not very profitable, and in many respects 
passing out of the proper field for the deliberations of the Con- 
vention, was much enjoyed by the audience. 

In the evening an address was expected from Hon O. P. Mor- 
ton, but, at a late hour of the day, word was received that import- 
ant legal business would prevent his meeting his engagement 
with the Association ; and Dr. Longshore, of the Female Medical 
College of Philadelphia, who was present, was invited by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to address the teachers in the evening. 

Evening Session. 

Association met at 7J o'clock. 

Dr. Longshore, of Philadelphia, proceeded to address the Asso- 
ciation on '*The Medical Education of Woman." 
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The employments usually assigned to woman are of a subordi- 
nate character, and the remuneration which she receives is little 
more than one-fourth that given men» and women have acquiesced 
in the inferior position assigned to them. The institution which 
he represented had for its object to place woman in a situation to 
command the influence and the compensation to which ber capacity 
entitles her. The time has but recently passed when women were 
not considered capable of teaching. Now we believe that they 
make the best of teachers, and all over our country they are now 
employed in a large majority of our schools. In every position in 
which woman has been placed, she has shown herself equal to the 
task. Theodore Parker says, '*woman is by nature a nurse and 
half a physician,'' and this is true. Woman is equal to man in 
her perceptions, and this is one of the important characteristics of 
a successful physician. She is superior to him in her sympathies, 
and nothing is more needful in the care of the sick. No just ob- 
jection can be raised to woman's entering the medical profession 
on the score of physical inability. Give woman proper exercise 
in the open air, give her the conditions of health which man's em- 
ployments give him, and she will be able to undergo an amount of 
fatigue equal to that of man. 

When the institution was opened at Philadelphia, ten or twelve 
females entered ; they were as successful as males in mastering all 
the technicalities of the science, and at the examination at the 
close of the second term, they acquitted themselves iu a manner 
which could not be surpassed by the students in any of the best 
established medical institutions in the country. 

Another test awaited them : It was possible that in the study 
of medical science they might be successful, but how would it be 
when they came to the practice ? How would it be when it came 
to the exercise of solid judgment and clear discrimination ? Of 
the seven who graduated then, all are in successful practice. In 
every instance, they are doing better than their male competitors. 
The experience of these has shown that so far as mental capacity 
or physical ability is concerned, woman is fitted for this profession. 
When Norfolk was smitten, when no ties of humanity could bind 
man to his fellow, when no sound struck upon the ear, but the cof- 
fin maker's hammer, who was the first to answer to this call of the 
dying! A frail, delicate woman, a poor shoe binder of the North, 
regardless of self, regardless of the ties of friends and home, went 
to the Howard committee and demanded a passport to the ill-faied, 
plague-smitten city ; and there for long weeks and months, amidst 
the shrieks and groans of the dying, she stood to her post, and per- 
formed duties which any man would have shrunk from. It was 
not till it was reported that women had gone there to do the work, 
that men volunteered their services. 

The speaker paid eloquent tributes to the labors of Florence 
Nightingale and others, who rank among the noblest spirits and 
benefactors of th^ race. 
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THIRD DAY. 

Morning Session, 
The Association was called to order at 9 o'clock. 
Rev. Mr. Smith, of Richmond, oflfered prayer. 

By Mr. Vawter, of Lafayette : 

Resolved, That \ve,«s an Association, recommend to citizens 
where this Convention may hereafter be held, that no preparations 
be made for the free entertainment of gentlemen. 

Amendment by Mr. Vater, of Indianapolis, that instead of 

gentlemen, only, the resolution include all members of the Asso- 

c^iation. 

Mr. Holbrook, of Ohio, opposed the amendment and the resolu- 
tion both. One of the great advantages of these meetings is the 
educational interest which is aroused by the mingling of the teach- 
ers with the citizens. The very fact of this hospitality being 
tendered us, established friendly relations between citizens and 
teachers. * He had seen the influence of conventions held under 
the circumstances proposed, and it was injurious. The teachers 
were dissatisfied, the convention was lifeless, and the citizens took 
no interest in the proceedings. 

Remarks were also made in opposition to the resolution by Cole, 
Smith, and Kinman, and in favor by Mr. Vawter. 

The resolution was laid on the table. 

S. T. Bowen, Treasurer of the Association, made his report, 
which was received. 

The subject of Normal Schools was then discussed. 

>^ Mr. Kinnan said : We need a Normal School, and shall the 
Association do nothing in relation to it because the people are not 
ready for it? How will they ever become ready for it if we do 
not act. Suppose our Legislature should impose such a tax as 
would keep our county schools open eight or nine months in the 
year ; where are our teachers to come from ? We must not wait for 
the State to act, but we must establish Normal Schools ourselves. 

Jas. G. May, of New Albany, apprehended that the condition 
of the schools in Indiana was not as bad as represented. He was 
in favor of Normal Schools, but he would prefer one in every large 
city and village in the State. He wished to see our higher insti- 
tutions in those places all become Normal Schools. This was the 
only thing which would meet our wants. 

Mr. Vawter, of Lafayette, agreed with Mr. May. in regard to 
the educational condition of Indiana. The picture had been too 
deeply colored. He was in favor of the resolution. Within the 
past year a few citizens in one of the cities in this State offered 
to donate fifteen acres of land worth $1000 per acre, and also 
$15,000, to a literary institution which would^ not promote the 
educational interest of the city one-half as much as a Normal 
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School. Let us go to work, and we shall find that cities will s^e 
their interest in this matter. 

Mr. Holbrook, of Ohio, spoke of what had been accomplished 
in his State by Normal Schools. It had been done by the teach- 
ers, and if we wished to accottiplish anything in Indiana, the 
teachers must go to work. We could do whatever we attempted 
to do. 

Mr. Phelps advocated the same views. We must have well 
trained teachers, and we could obtain them only by means of Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Mr. Lawrence believed that the recommendation of the late 
Superintendent offered the most feasible plan for Normal Schools. 

On motion, the resolution of Mr. Abbott, in relation to a State 
Agent, was taken from the table. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Hurty in favor of it. An agent 
would find able and earnest coadjutors. We need three or four 
agents. He, for one, would give two weeks of his time, and pay 
his own expenses, as an agent of the Association, if twenty-four 
other men could be found to do the same. , 

Mr. Terwilliger, of Anderson, had been in more than fifty coun- 
ties of the State within the last six months, and had found great 
interest in nearly all of them in relation to this agency. They 
were anxious to have such a person among them. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Cole hoped that the Association meant to back up their 
resolution, and it would be necessary for them to put their hands 
deep into their pocket in order to carry it out. 

Resolution of Mr. Holbrook, of Ohio: 

Resolvedy That as our profession is the first in its operations on 
the human mind and first in its power to elevate and sanctify 
mankind, we will ever maintain its dignity and respectability 
by our deeds and arguments. 

Mr. H. then made the following remarks : 

Who among us desires or dares to deny this abstract truth ? 
Who is there that does not ignore it continually ? I will state 
some of the methods on which we practically deny the resolution. 
We permit ourselves to be examined by men of other professions, 
or of no profession, and that without remonstrance. What would 
we think of Doctors, Lawyers, or Ministers, being examined as to 
their professional ability by teachers] We suffer ourselves to be 
slighted by the profession. What does it mean that so many use 
the teacher's position and pay, as a stepping stone to some other 
profession, and that we greet them still as legitimate teachers — as 
brethren in the good work ? 

Are we not told by Doctors and Lawyers (some of the smartest 
of us), that we ought not to be satisfied with teaching as a busi- 
ness ? I admire the spirit of the young lady who, having been 
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examined by a Physician and being counseled to seek some higher 
profession, replied — " I don't know, Doctor, of any higher profes- 
sion, but I do know of several lower/' 

In our county and State Associations, we are in the practice of 
asking Ministers, Lawyers, and Physicians to address us on the 
subject of Education. When a body of Physicians or Ministers 
is known to invite a professional teacher to address them on the 
duties of their professions, it will be proper for us to return the 
compliment. 

We even suffer a gentleman of another profession to come be- 
fore us here and taunt us with the statements, that we can not 
make as much money as doctors, that we do not enjoy as good 
society, that we never can arrive at any eminence in our profes- 
sion. Not only so, we give him a vote of thanks for his address. 
Even suppose these things are all true, is it any discredit to our 
profession — any reason why we should seek another? Worse 
things could be said to the Missionary, but should they ? and 
should the Missionary thank his tempter for such statements! 

The resolution, after discussion, was adopted. 

Resolution of Mr. Sims, of Thorntown : 

Whereas, The Indiana School Journal is an important auxiliary 
in promoting the cause of Education in our State, and is looked 
to by the teachers for instruction in the art of Practical Teach- 
ing; therefore, 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, Practical 

Teaching should be made a more important feature in that work. 

Mr. Hurty said that there was complaint that the Journal was 
not practical enough — too little instructiop in teaching. 

Mr. Kinnan complained that the Mathematical Department 
was beyond the reach of nineteen-twentieths of the teachers of 
the State. 

Mr.' Terwilliger suggested that articles in reference to the loca- 
tion and architecture of school buildings, and the conducting of 
Teachers' Institutes and on the best method of teaching, were ab- 
solutely necessary and too little attended to. 

Mr. Olcott, of Lawrenceburg, said we ought to employ an editor 
who should make the Journal his sole care. It ought to be a 
periodical of the highest order of literary merit. The present 
editors had other work to attend to, and while this was the case, 
the Journal could never be what it ought to be. 

Mr. Stevens, of Richmond, hoped that the present high stand- 
ard of the Mathematical Department would not be lowered. He 
would give five dollars for a Journal with a good Mathematical 
Department, rather than receive it as a gift without it. 

Mr. Henkle, Mathematical Editor, said that the problems in- 
serted were such as were sent him. If the teachers preferred less 
difficult ones, let them send them in. He did not believe the 
Journal ought to contain problems that any school-boy could 
solve. It ought to meet the wants of our best educated teachers. 
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The discussion on the School Journal was continued with 

much zeal. 

Mr. Stone, resident editor, said the Journal belonged to the 
teachers ; it was just what the teachers of the State made it. If 
articles of any special character were needed, the teachers must 
furnish them. If its literal character was not what it should be, 
the teachers of the State were responsible for it. His duties a.s 
superintendent of the schools of Indianapolis claimed his time and 
attention, and with him of course the Journal was a secondary 
affair. He spoke of the prosperity of the School Journal, and 
thought the fact of its having increased its circulation from 600 
to nearly 1700 since the semi-annual meeting a year ago, was evi- 
dence of its being generally well received throughout the State. 
He said at least two-thirds of the subscribers were not teachers, 
and thought the Journal should not be strictly professional in its 
character. The Journal had sustained an agent for nearly a year, 
and its pecuniary success had been greater than that of the Jour- 
nal of any other State. 

After a lengthy discussion, the resolution was adopted. 

Afternoon Session, 

Mr. Bowen offered the following resolution ; 

Thkt, as the terms of the School Journal are one dollar in ad- 
vance, the executive committee be requested hereafter to make the 
State Agent responsible for the proceeds of all he obtains. 

Adopted. 
By Mr. Stone : 

That a committee be appointed by the Association to inquire 
into the educational condition and wants of the colored people. 

Adopted. 

Committee — J. G. Cravens of College Hill, Lewis Estes of 

Richmond, and D. H. Roberts of Pendleton. 

The following resolutions were offered and severally adopted : 

By E. W. Kinnan : 

Wherbas, The Association has expressed the sentiment, that the 
people must be set aright upon the question of a good Free 
School System, and that we are dependent upon the generosity 
and intelligence of a wise Legislature for the establishment of 
the same — 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of every teacher and 
other friend to the cause, who can talk to his neighbors collect- 
ively or individually, to spare no effort in impressing every citizen 
with the great importance of a Free School System ; and that we 
will oppose with unrelenting tenacity, any man for the Legislature, 
who does not entertain the most liberal views in favor of popular 
Education. 
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By I. N. Terwilliger : 

Resolved, That we hold the Bible as the best and sablimest of 
text-books, and approve its use in our Common Schools. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due to Messrs. 
Hurty and Cole for their efficient labors, as agents of the Asso- 
ciation, in advancing the interests of Education in Indiana. 

By E. P. Cole : 

Resolved, That the thanks' of this Association be presented to 
the Rev. Dr. Monfort, President of Glendale Female College, for 
his courtesy in yielding to the application of the Executive Com- 
mittee, for the interesting concert of last evening. 

Resolved, That we desire especially to tender our sense of ob- 
ligation to the fair vocalists, who have charmed us by their sweet 
mebdy of song and instrument; that we entertain a very high 
appreciation of their services, and shall long remember the ex- 
quisite pleasure they have permitted us to enjoy. 

By S. T. Bowen : 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, three exam- 
iners should be appointed for each county, constituting an Examin- 
ing Board, who should hold stated meetings for the examination 
of teachers, and that the signature of at least two should be 
necessary to constitute a valid certificate. 

By Mrs. Lentz : 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of the State of Ohio, return 
our sincere thanks to the citizens of the city of Eichmond, for 
their kindness extended to us while attending the Indiana State 
Teachers' Association. 

By J. G. Wilson : 

Resolved, That we welcome the reform of Female Medical 
Education as a great instrumentality in regenerating the human 
family, by diminishing the multiplied physical alls of woman, and, 
we would add, thus prevent the final extermination of our race. 

By Mrs. Drs. Thomas : 

Resolved, That the citizens of Bichmond^tender their thanks to 
the members of the State Teachers' Association for meeting in 
our city ; and we cordially tender the Association our hospitali- 
ties, whenever it may suit th«ir convenience to meet with us again. 

By Mr. Phelps : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be presented to 
the editors of the Indiana School Journal, for their able discharge 
of the duties of their position. 

By Mr. Vawter : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are tendered to 
H. B. Wilson, for his very efficient services, in securing free return 
tickets over the several Railroads i n the Stat« to the members of 
this hodv. 
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By H. B. Wilson : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are tendered to 
Ihe several Railroad Companies in this State, who have so gener- 
ously responded to the petition of the teachers of Indiana, and 
who have consented to return the members of this Association to 
their homes, free, over their respectived roads. 

Rcsfdved, That the Corresponding Secretary be directed to for- 
ward a copy of this resolution to the President of each of these 
roads. 

By Mr. Vawter : 

ResoUedy That the thanks of this Association he tendered to 
the citizens of Richmond, for the generous and liberal hospitality 
which they have extended to the members of this body during the 
present session. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet at Indianapolis, in 
September next. 

This was the largest meeting of teachers ever held in the State: 
not less than four hundred teachers and educational men were as- 
sembled. Friends from Ohio were present, and participated in the 
discussions. 

There was a very general failure in regard to the lecturers who 
were expected. President Edwards, Hon. 0. P. Morton, Prof. 
G. A. Chase, Mr. E. E. Edwards, and Miss Belinda Yocum, were 
abseui, which caused considerable disappointment to all ; still the 
Association found enough to do, and the discussions were never 
lacking in interest. 

In the evening the members of the Association were invited to 
a festival offered them by the citizens of Richmond. 



The results of the labor of more than 1,000 men, continu- 
ously employed upon the Great Eastern, are showing themselves 
more evidently every day. The arrangements for launching her 
are rapidly progressing, and it is expected that this important event 
will take place during October. 



An excellent turn was made a few days since, at dinner 
table, by Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts. A gentlemen remarked 

that , who used to be given to'sharp practice, was getting 

more circumspect! "Yes," replied Hoar, " he has reached the 
superlative of life — he began by seeking to get on — then he sought 
honor, and now be is trying to get honest*' 
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\V. D. HENKLB, Editor. 



SOLUTION OF No. 43.— By Samuel Alsop. 
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Let AB represent the steeple^ AD, AC, 
and AE, the directions of the forces. 
Then we shall have EAC==CAD=30° 
BAD=BAC=BAE=40°. 

We may determine the effect of these 
forc§s in several ways. Two of the most 
simple, are to find the resultant of AD 
and AE, which is=2AK, and then resolve 
the two, AC and 2AK, into two others in 
directions AF and AB . The first of these 
last results must equal 500 ; or we may 
resolve each force separately, and sum the 
results. I choose the latter method. 

AD is equivalent to AG, horizontal, and AB, vertical. 

AE is equivalent to AH, horizontal, and AB, vertical. 

AO is equivalent to AF, horizontal, and AB, vertical. 
Of these, the only effective forces are AP, AG, and AH. 
The resultant of these is AF+2AI. 
Let AC=x. Then AF=AG=AH=aj sin. 40°. 
Find CD ; and we shall have CD=:2CB sin. JCBD=2a; sin. 40' 
sin. JCBD ; and CD=2CA sin. J 0AD=:2a; sin. 15°; whence, 

X sin. 40* sin. JOBD==ar sin. 16° ; or sin. 40BD=!l^ll^ 

^ ^ sin. 40° 

and CBD=47° 29' 16'\ 

AI=:AG COS. GAI=aj sin. 40° cos. 47° 29' W; 

whence 2x sin. 40° cos. 47° 29^ W+x sin. 40°=600. 

500 



and X 



=330.77 pounds, the force 



sin. 40( 1+2 COS. 47° 29^ W) 
required (errors excepted), v 

Prof. Olmstead says, "This question requires no solution in dif- 
ferent planes." The slightest study of the position of the lines of 
the forces, will convince any one that thet/ are not in the same 
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plane ; they, therefore, can not be resolved as though they were. 
Olmstead's method is to find the resaltant of the three as though 
they were in the same plane, and diminish the resultant in the ra- 
tio of rad. to sin. 40°. Now this supposes the line EKD in my 
figure to pass through 0, which it can not do, unless AD and AE 
make an angle of more than 40° with the axis of the steeple. 

No. 34. 

Prof. Robinson's solution of this problem has been justly criti- 
cized by several correspondents. Mr, Staff says, " If such a 
value of y can be found as would make the factors a^'\-ay-\-y^ and 
a — y respectively -^^ andj^ or/^ andy^^ etc., then would a^ — y^ 
=J^ ory*^, &c., be a cube. The impossibility of finding such value 
was not embraced in Mr. Robinson's demonstration. It is not only 
the product of two cube numbers, or that of a number by its square 
that will produce a cube; it may be 'otherwise,' e. g. 32X2=64, 
and in many* other ways." Judge Clark writes, "Is not Professor 
Robinson mistaken in his assumption that if the product of two 
factors is a cube, each one must be a cube, or the one must be 
equal to the square root of the other ? The products of su(Th fac- 
tors will always be cubes ; but non sequitur that no other factors 
will produce cubes. 2X33 is a cube ; but neither 2 nor 32 is a 
cube, nor is either factor the square root of the other. The truth 
is, the number of pairs of factors that will produce any given cube 
(unless we require the factors to be whole numbers) is infinite. Of 
course, I venture no opinion as to the correctness of the conclu- 
sion of Prof. Robinson as to the impossibility of solving No. 34. 
That subject I have not investigated. All I have to say is, that 
if his conclusion is correct, it is so for some other reason than that 
given by him." 

Mr. Alsop writes, "Prof. Robinson's solution is false. It merely 
proves that a^ — 2/^ is not a cubic form^ and in no way establishes 
the fact that it does not admit of cubic values. His plan of proof 

would equally well establish the proposition that \/x^ — a^ ^'^ ^°^" 
possible, whereas we know it will admit of an infinite number of 
solutions." 

No. 40. 

Staff says, "In my solution to 40, mean radius is rather meant." 
No matter which, logically. 
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Mr. Ahop writes, "The problem is not sufficiently definite. 
Formula) may bo constructed depending either on the true or the 
geocentric zenith. It would bs necessary to have the rule to de- 
termine whether the plan proposed had been properly carried out/' 

No. 44. 

S, CrowCj Craig and Snoddf/, K. Wharry, and Judge Clark, 
get \ and \\ for the required fractions. W. P. T. B., 4 and :|, and 
Samuel Ahop says, " It admits a great variety of solutions.'* 

Mr. Staff puts * for the sum of the numerators, D their differ- 
ence, and d the difference of the denominators, and arrives at the 
equation s^-\-A:d=5dD. He says **To secure whole numbers for 
all the terms, take s and ^, both odd or both even multiples of the 
co-efficient 6, and s greater than d. If *=15 and d=B, D— -13, and 
the fractions are jj and \'* 

SOLUTION OF No. 45.~By W. B. Morgan. 

Let C be the center, and P the given point. Then with C as a 
center and radlus=CP, describe a circle, and from P, apply in 
the circle described, a chord=the given difference. This chord, 
produced each way to the circumference of the given circle, will 
be the line required. 

[This solution is, perhaps, the simplest possible. G. D. Hunt 
solved it the same way ; other solutions, more complicated, were 
sent by Willardy Clarke Staffs and AUop.] 

SOLUTION OF No. 46.— By the Editor. 

The segment is ^\ of the area of the circle. Taking, then, a 
circle whose diameter is unity, we get .1266636 for the area of a 
segment of it, which is ^^^ of its whole area. By looking on p. 87, 
of Knapen's Mechanic's Assistant, we find from the " Table of the 
Areas of the Segments of a Circle whose diameter is Unity," that 
the height of this segment is .217 ; whence the chord is easily found 
to be .824; which multiplied by 877.6, the number of yards in the 
diameter of the given circle, gives 723.1424 yards for the length 
of the required chord. 

\Staff gives for the result, 32.9115 chains, that is, 724.053 yards; 
and Craig Sin([ Snoddi/, 723.56+ yards. Which result is the most 
accurate, we have not taken the trouble to ascertain. W. P. T. B. 
gives 780.4-j- yards, and Alsop says this problem can only be 
solved by approximation.] 
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No. 47. 

[This has been solved by W. P, T. B., Willard, Hunt, Craig 
and Snoddy, Alsop, Pool, and Judge C/ark,\ 

No. 48. 

\Huntj Alsop, TF. P. T. J5., and Judge Clark give, as the result, 
y^j and y^2 ; CVa^^g' and Snoddy, || and f |. The answer in Mann 
and Chasers Arithmetic is ^^ and 4^, and the following rule is there 
given : 

" Square tlic number ofswatJis in the side nf the field for a denom- 
inator, Theny if the number of swaths is odd, multiply it by 2, and 
diminish the product by 1 / or, if it is even, multiply it by 2, and 
diminish the product by ^y for a numerator. The fraction thus ob- 
tained will show what part of the field the outer man will ?now more 
than the inner one** Is this correct ?J 

AcKNOvvLEDGME.xTS. — Samuel Alsop has solved A, B, C, D, 
E, and F. He solves No. 39 by the intersection of two ellipses.] 

PROBLEM No. 52 —By Judge Clark. 

What is the length of a cylindrical beam, which, when placed 
on end, and raised perpendicularly till the upper end is 30 feet 
from the ground, and then let fall, will have the greatest possible 
momentum on reaching the ground? 

PROBLEM J.— By R. W. MTarland. 

If the moon revolves round the earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
minutes, 3 seconds, required the quantity of matter to be added to 
the earth so that the time may be only 27 days. 



The last number of the NortJt American Review contains an 
article on "The Imagination in Mathematics." 

Mr. Alsop is now engaged in correcting the proof of a work on 
Surveyin<2^. We shall look for it with interest, knowing that Mr. 
Alsop is fully competent to produce a very creditable book on this 
subject. 

The 44th planetoid was discovered by Herman Goldschmidt, of 
Paris, on the night of' May 27. This is the sixth discovered by 
him. The 43d, discovered by Mr. Podgson, at the Redclifle Ob- 
servatory, has been named Ariadne. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



THE OPENING OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The Public Schools in Indianapolis, New Albany, Lafayette, Evansville, 
Richmond, Ft. Wayne, Shelbyville, and many other plstces, have re-opened. 
Terre Haute, among the largest places in the State, presents the least 
hopeful prospects in regard to public education. The short sighted policy 
which has marked the course of this, city in regard to schools, does and 
will continue to affect unfavorably her prosperity. At this day a city of 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants, without public spirit enough to support 
free schools, has little prospect of growth or pecuniary prosperity. 

Madison, too, once the pioneer city in the State in the Free School cause, 
has, for the past two years, pursued so illiberal a policy, that she has liter- 
ally starved out her schools. Her former fine High Schtol was gradually 
reduced to the grade of a Grammar School; the appropriations were re- 
duced, until finally last spring the schools stopped. Whether they have 
been re-opened this fall we have not learned, but until a more liberal 
course is adopted, the schools will be of little service. 

Michigan City re-opens her schools the first of October. The schools 
here ought to be permanent. The Intermittent policy is a bad one. 

In what we said in the July number of the Journal of the schools of 
New Albany, we did that city injustice. We learn from the present Su- 
perintendent that the temporary suspension of the schools was the result 
of a mistake. It was supposed that there were funds enough to continue 
the schools till the close of the year, and $3000 were applied to the pay" 
ment of the School Building debt There is no disposition, so we are 
informed, to cripple or in any way impair the usefulness or efficiency of 
the Public Schools. 



To Subscribers. — We inclose bills to those of our subscribers whose 
terms of subscription expire with the present number. We hope none 
will discontinue. Pleas^p remit your dollar as soon as possible. We need 
all our funds. 

We are often asked whether we can supply back numbers. We can 
not, farther back than the beginning of the half year (the July number). 
If any persons have copies of the April number, which they can spare, 
they will confer a favor by sending them to the Resident Editor. There are 
two or three subscribers who are anxious to make their volume complete 
and have not that number. 



Township and Citt Trustees, and all haying charge of school build- 
ings : — We call your attention to the advertisement of Mr. David Munson. 
His Lightning Rod has received the approval of a committee of Scientific 
men, at the late National Fair, and took the first premium there. 
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PERSONAL. 



We understand that Mr. Hurty, late Agent of the State Association, 
has purchased grounds and a building, at Liberty, Union County, for the 
purpose of establishing a private school at that place. Mr. Hurty has 
been prominently connected with schools for a long time, both in Ohio 
and Indiana. 

W. T. Webster, of the High School at Lewiston, Maine, has taken 
charge of the High School at Indianapolis. 

Rev. Robert Allyn, Commissioner of Public Schools, R. L, has re- 
signed that office^ and has been elected Professor of Languages in the 
Ohio University at Athens, Ohio. 

W. D. Henkle, late of Green mount College, has become Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Richmond, Ind. 

Rev. Jas. G. May, recently Principal of one of the Grammar Schools 
of New Albany, has been appointed Superintendent of Schools in that 
City, in place of Chas, Barnes, resigned. 

Mr. Richard Edwards, of the Salem Normal School, Mass., has been 
appointed Principal of the St Louis Normal School. 

Geo. a. Simonson has been appointed Principal of the First Ward 
Grammar School of Indianapolis. 



The State of Michigan has established a College of Agriculture, on a 
farm of seven hundred fertile acres, near the new City of Lansing, where 
the State Capitol is located. Joseph R. Williams, late Editor of The 
Toledo Blade, is President. It has an endowment of $56,000, the pro- 
ceeds of the Salt Spring lands originally donated to Michigan Territory 
by the Federal Government. The Legislature has appropriated $20,000 
per annum for two years to the support of the College. There are already 
accommodations for eighty students. No charge is now made for tuition, 
but each student is required to work three hours per day, for which he is 
paid. This we believe will be the first State Aerricultural College actually 
in operation in America, but Pennsylvania and New York are pre- 
paring to follow. The Michigan College will be dedicated on the 13th 
instant 



Liverpool and Chicago. — It is stated in exchange that a bark of 390 
tuns burthen, named the C. Ji^ershaWy capable of taking 16,000 bush- 
els of grain, and intended afiftche first of a line to run from Chicago to 
Liverpool, was launched at Chicago on July 4th. 

Last month a ship, the Madeira Petj was reported as having arrived at 
Chicago from Liverpool direct, being the first vessel ever sent from Eng- 
land to Chicago. She was laden with a cargo of crockery, hardware, oils, 
paints, &c. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



Out AT Last — The Common School Geography, by D. M. Warren. 
Among the many things which crowd upon us at the re-opeuing of the 
schools, we have not time to examine this work carefully. The success 
of all the Geographical works hitherlo published by H. Cowperthwait 
& Co., is a guaranty for the excellence of this recent one from their press. 
The work '.s executed in good style. The maps are well colored and suf- 
ficiently full, and the lettering very distinct. It is a quarto of one hundred 
pages, and contains twenty four maps, including commercial maps of 
the United States and of the World ; also, a treatise on map drawing, 
a pronouncing vocabulary', and statistical tables. 

.From Farmer, Brace & Co., New York, we have received copies of 
Brockelsby's Astronomy and Hooker's Physiology, which we shall notice 
as soon as we have time to examine them. 

Barnes & Co have now issued the third volume of their Series of 
Readers. The remaining numbers will be out by the first of January or 
before; It is a first rate series thus far. 

WiXTiiROP B. Smith & Co. have issued a revised edition of the Eclectic 
Series. We should be glad to see the old Indiana Series thrown out, and 
this edition of the "Eclectic" substituted for it. One valuable feature in 
the Sixth or Highest Reader is a short biographical sketch of the author 
of each piece. 



The following came into our hands a few days since. We will vouch 

for its genuineness. The author, a teacher in Monroe county, contracts 

with his patrons, after the following style, verbatim et literatim et 

punctuatim : 

Agust the 17nth 1857 

I Do A gree to teach three moots School Sch as Spelling and writing 

and Reading and first part of the Rethmetict as I think that ther will not 

Bee any Schollars that will nead any thing els and also Geography 

Wea thea Sub Sribers 



Notice. — "One Hundred Dollar Prize*' — See the advertisement of 
Mason Brothers. 



Normal Schools. — We have received the following prospectus of the 
Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio. Our own State can not yet boast a 
Normal School, and our teachers who would learn to teach, must go to 
the Normal Schools of other States. Among the most flourishing of these 
is the one at Lebanon, under the care of — ^— Holbrook as Principal 
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INDIANA: HER EDUCATIONAL CONDITION AND 

PROSPECTS. 



/ 



A Report read before the State Teachers' Association of Indiana ^ 
at its Second Se7ni Annual Meeting in Richmond^ on Wednes- 
day, the 26th of August, 1857 ; by E. P. Cole. 



To describe the educational condition of Indiana, and the pros- 
pects inferable from that condition, is by no means an agreeable 
task ; and one from which the native or the adopted citizen, jeal- 
ous of the reputation of the State, might well be tempted to shrink. 
It is not pleasdnt to lay bare the ulcerous wound and probe the 
gangrened sore. Feelings of State pride, an unwillingness to have 
the true state of aflfairs go abroad, naturally prompt to a conceal- 
ment of the disagreeable facts. Still, if the State is educationally 
diseased, and if that^ancerous sore is spreading itself, extending 
its fatal fibers until they endanger vital parts of the system, it is 
most certainly better that they be known ; that the disease be in- 
vestigated, its cause ascertained, and the remedy pointed out ; un- 
less, indeed, we have arrived at the conclusion that the disease is 
incurable, and that all we have to do is to fold our arms and, as 
patiently as we can, await the undesirable issue. 

The person who attends our College Commencements, and who 
meets the intellectual crowds then and there assembled, or who 
resides in our larger towns and cities, where he has an opportu- 
nity to witness the better phases of our school-system, is bnt poorly 
qualified to judge of the merits of the whole. He must travel 
29 
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over the State and enter, especially, the rural districts. Then, and 
then only, will he be ready and prepared to appreciate our true 
educational condition and wants. For the want of this close in- 
spection, this acquaintance with the extremities of the system, 
many friends of education, zealous and hopeful, are praising us for 
what they term the unparalleled advance Indiana is making in 
popular intelligence, and even in prominent piety. As the deep 
religious feeling of our State is not the subject assigned us, we 
shall not descant upon it ; merely observing, while passing, that, 
like our sister states, our profuse piety has never yet inflicted upon 
us any very serious injury. But in regard to the intellectual part, 
we expect to show, that the opinion that our State is distinguished 
for her educational efforts is not in exact accordance with the facts 
in the case ; and we propose letting these facts speak for them- 
selves. 

There is very much in the position, history, resources, and pro- 
gress of Indiana of which she may well boast, and whi^h may, le- 
gitimately, call up feelings of honest exultation in the ^breasts of 
all claiming the protection of her la'ws, and owning her as their 
home. 

Her position, geographically and commercially, is by no means 
an inferior one. Her soil, in variety and quality, and in its adapta- 
tion to produce what tends to the comfort and wealth of her citi- 
zens, is surpassed by very few of her sister states. A benign 
Providence has poured out upon her. in profuse abundance, inex- 
haustible stores of agricultural and mineral wealth, sufficient to 
support and enrich teeming millions. The rugged hills in her 
southern parts abound in sand-stone, lime-stone, and marble, scarce 
surpassed, for building purposes. Her rich and exhaustless veins 
of iron ore, and her beds of superior bituminous coal, are other evi- 
dences of the elements of her wealth. |Ier dense forests in the 
interior, in the north and west her broad prairies of surpassing fer- 
tility, stretching away in boundless magnificence and beauty, and 
interspersed with charming lakelets, mirroring in their transparent 
depths much that is beautiful and attractive to the eye — all pro- 
claim that Indiana has had her portion dealt out to her with no 
niggardly hand ; that she has, in a very large degree, elements 
to make her a great and glorious State — a peer among the proud- 
est, the noblest of this confederacy. 

In her progress there is also much to encourage and delight. 
Her dense forests are gradually disappearing before the heavy 
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swing of the woodman's ax. The but of the hardy and toil-worn 
pioneer has yielded to the comfortable dwelling of the farmer, or 
to the palace of the millionaire. Cities and towns have sprung 
up as if by magic. Railroads, like a vast net work, cover her sur- 
face, and the shrill neigh of the iron horse wakes the echoes of her 
hills and valleys. 

Such is Indiana physically, if we may use the expression. But, 
as her true greatness and glory depend not alone upon these ele- 
ments, but rather upon the intellectual and moral character of her 
citizens, let us examine and see, if possible, how far she has fallen 
short of the measure of her duty in this respect. And here we 
must prepare ourselves to look upon a picture far, very far from cred- 
itable to the character of our State, and deeply wounding ever}' 
feeling of State pride. The truth is, that while Indiana has been 
busying herself in an attempt to build up herself by mere physi- 
cal appliances, as it were, she has proved recreant to her true 
interests, and neglected to build her greatness upon the right found- 
ation — the thorough training of her youth. In this respect she 
has pursued the opposite of the course adopted by Massachusetts. 
She began with the intellectual and moral element of her charac- 
ter, rightly judging, that the merely physical elements of her great- 
ness would naturally follow as the result of mind, educated mind, 
upon mere senseless matter. Unfortunately, Indiana has, to a 
large degree, reversed this course; and, as the inevitable conse- 
quence, she does not, to-day, stand as high, even physically, as she 
might have done. 

But let us descend to particulars to prove our position, and to 
present the matter in a light clear and unmistakable. 

In the language of one of Indiana's most intelligent and most 
zealous educators, "Our legislation upon the subject of education, 
hitherto, has not been of that liberal and far-seeing character which 
the old Constitution authorized ; and some of the legitimate fruits 
of lack of wisdom and independence in this matter are now seen 
in the recent census. It has been our misfortune, that too many 
of those who have occupied our legislative halls, have attached 
more importance to the development of our physical resources, 
and to the construction of commercial channels, than to the culti- 
vation of the minds and hearts of our youth. The result, in the 
case of some of the counties below zero in 1840, as exhibited by 
the census of 1850, compared with a similar statistical view de- 
rived from the census of 1840, will show the kind of intellectual 
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progress we have made in ten years. In 1840 we were at the low- 
est point of depression as a 8tat« among the free members of this 
confederacy. But our educational zero has sunk about two degrees^, 
and the number of counties below that dismal point has increased 
more than fifty per cent, during this period of ten years. Would 
this have been the result had we directed our attention and means 
to the establishment of a wise and efficient system oi free schools? 
Had we taxed ourselves as freely for their support and adopted as 
generous a policy for their improvement as they deserve, should 
we now have had the humiliating fact staring us in the face, that 
the number of our adult population unable to read or write has 
increased from 38,100 to 76,017 within the last ten years? It 
would probably surprise some of the members of the legisla- 
ture to learn that the number of their constituents over the age of 
twenty years unable to read or write increased more than one hun- 
dred per cent, during the decade between the years 1840 and 1850, 
while the aggregate increase of their constituency did not reach 
fftyper cent, during the same period. The census of 1840 on the 
subject of adult ignorance was, undoubtedly, very imperfect. As- 
tounding as were its disclosures, we are now compelled to admit, 
that even then we were in a worse condition than the census of t-bat 
year showed us to be. It seems that the inaccuracies were in our 
favor, and that it did not reveal the actual state of adult ignorance, 
but cast a partial vail over our literary poverty. Five counties, in 
1840, were not represented on this point. In 1850, these same 
counties contained an aggregate of 3,509 adults unable to read or 
write. Of these, Morgan had 1,362, and Posey 1,469. Monroe 
was reported, in 1840, as containing nins persons unable to reader 
write, while the census of 1850 stated the number of that class to 
be J, 000. It surely can not be very gratifying to find, on compar- 
ing the statistics of adult ignorance of 1840 and 1850, that most of 
the counties below zero in 1840. have sunk still lower. A few in- 
stances will be sufficient to corroborate the statement. Bipley, in 
1840, contained 208 unable to read or write. In 1850, the num- 
ber had increased to 2,075 ; with an aggregate population at these 
periods as follows : in 1840, 10,392, and in 1860, 14,822. Put- 
nam had, in 1840, 1,021, and by the census of 1850 the number 
had increased to 2,134. Fountain, with 874 in 1840, finds herself 
reported in 1850 as containing 1,457 adults unable to read or write. 
Hendricks, with 924 in 1840, increased to 1,333 in 1860. Green's 
retrocession in the scale is indicated by the figures 740 in 1840, 
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and 1,515 in 1850. Davis had, in 1840, 667 ; in 18o0 the num- 
ber had swelled to 1,173. Owen^^with 793 in 1840, had 1,126 in 
1850. Scott, with 470 in 1840, had, in 1860, increased her rank 
and file to 900, with a general increase of less than forty percent. 
Her literary retrocensioH had been almost one hundred per cent. 
Martin, which in 1840 could only muster 630 adults unable to read 
or write, which was only three less than one-half of that popular 
class of her population, in 1850 could parade a regiment of 1,1 13 
strong, which shows that she had receded even from her former 
forlorn condition. 

"Are not such facts significant of the need of the school-master 
to be abroad in the commonwealth ? Do not these figures look 
like ignorance perpetuating itself? Is not such a state of tilings 
enough to make every citizen of Indiana blush to find that only a 
fraction more than four-fifths of the adults in the commonwealth 
can read God's Word or write their names ? Her literary zero, or 
general average of adult ignorance in 1840, was one-seventh, which 
placed her sixteenth in the scale of the then twenty-six states; but 
in 1850 we see a deplorable retrocession to the rank of the twenty- 
third — actuallv lower than all the slave states in that list but 
three." 

Dark and discouraging as these facts may appear, we must not 
forget that they represent a state of things which existed from six 
to sixteen years since ; and that if there has been the same increase 
of ignorance since 1850, that there was during the decade imme- 
diately preceding it, we are in a condition still more deplorable. 

It would not have been a difficult problem, from the data be- 
fore us, to have ascertained the increase, if any, of ignorance in 
the State; but, like the man upon the verge of bankruptcy, who 
fears to make a careful examir^ation of his ledger, lest it may too 
surely realize his gloomy anticipations, so we shrink from the cal- 
culation, being afraid to face the result. 

Seventy-five thousand adults in the State who can not read or 
write ! Can the patriot look upon this state of things and not feel 
pained to the heart, when he reflects upon the myriad evils almost 
certain to result from such a degree of ignorance 1 Can the hon- 
est citizen, when he deposits his vote, think of it and not feel how 
great is his responsibility to vote for the legislator who is willing 
and anxious to wipe out the foul dishonor from our escutcheon 1 
Can the honest legislatx>r think of it, when he» for a moment, heai- 
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tates to vote for measures having for their end and aim the intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the people of this State? 

Taking one-half of the above 75,000 as voters, and the matter 
assumes anew and more fearful phase. Think of it : thirty-seven 
thousand men in our State, with like passions with ourselves, upon 
whose natural depravity is superinduced all that dark ignorance 
and an unenlightened prejudice can effect, enjoying all the rights 
of freemen, with voices potent for weal or woe, and actually unable 
to even read the names upon their ballots ; and yet these men, 
with all their ignorance and prejudice, and consequently with all 
their narrow and selfish views upon all the great questions involv- 
ing the dearest rights of her citizens, as well as the honor and repu- 
tation of the State itself, have precisely as much power, as much 
influence in molding the destinies of this great commonwealth, 
as thirty -seven thousand of the most intelligent and most virtuous 
citizens in it have. Thirty-seven thousand vot^ers I — responsible 
men — who can not read or write ! What materials for mobs, or for 
organized resistance to our laws generally ! What plastic mate- 
rials in the hands of base, unprincipled politicians, who are seek- 
ing place and power regardless of the means employed to compass 
their ends. Is it now any wonder that our State has for the last 
few years been so sadly rent by contending political parties ; that 
so many of our public men have forgotten the interest of the State 
at large, or, supremely selfish, have utterly sunk those interests in 
their efforts at personal aggrandizement? Is it strange that there 
should be so many fierce criminations and recriminations of elec- 
tions secured by fraud — of perjured voters and imported vot^s — 
of stuffed ballot boxes, and the whole long, dark catalogue of po- 
litical chicanery and crime ? Is it strange that the honest and vir- 
tuous of all parties, in so many cases, shrink from the perils and 
foulness of candidacy for office ; and that the dissolute, the pro- 
fane, and the inebriate so often succeed in mounting the topmost 
wave of popular favor, and wield our destinies 1 Indiana has truly 
" sowed the wind, and she must expect to reap the whirlwind, " 
Aye, is she not already gathering in the first fruits of that terrible 
whirlwind-harvest ? 

Let us once more repeat the strength of this grand army of 
thirty-seven thousand ; and ask ourselves whether its numbers are 
sensibly diminishing, or whether there are not numerous recruits 
rapidly filling up its ranks as fast or even faster than the toil-worn, 
war-worn veterans are discharged. 
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During the last year there were reported to the Department of 
Instruction 458,351 children between the ages of 5 and 21. Also 
there were attending the public free schools during the same time 
195,976, leaving a balance not in the free schools of 262,375. 

There were in attendance upon our colleges during the last year 
about 700 students. In this we omit all mention of those useless 
and inefficient appendages, miscalled normal schools, and model 
schools, reckoning only those properly belonging to the institution. 
Miami University, our nearest neighboring College, had, last year, 
15 students* from Indiana. Double this number, which we think 
will be amply sufficient to represent all others attending other col- 
leges out of the State. Estimate 150 as the number attending fe- 
male seminaries out of the State. Assume 10,000, a very large 
estimate, for the number of those attending the various private 
schools and seminaries in the State. To these add 500, another 
large estimate, for those whom we have abstracted from the vari- 
ous model and normal — or more properly abnormal — schools, and 
see the result. They make, in the aggregate, 11,380; substract 
this from the balance just named, and there are still 250,995 rep- 
resented as not having attended school at all during the last year. 
Cast away the 995, for the sake of dealing in round numbers, 
and the fearful, sickening fact still stares us in the face, that 250,-. 
000 have received, during the last year, none of that training de- 
signed to prepare them for assuming the responsibilities of man- 
hood and citizenship. So it appears that there are 250,000 young 
recruits preparing for vacancies in the ranks of the grand army of 
ignorance. May not those who make capital out of the ignorance 
of their fellow citizens shout their infernal peans, that there are 
still many harvests in store for them 1 And may not and should 
not the educator, the true friend of this State and her interests, 
feel that there is additional motive for a redoubling of his energy 
and his efforts ? 

We have heard these facts met with the assertion that the cen- 
sus can not be relied upon, and that we are not near so ignorant 
as we are represented to be. This is merely an assertion without 
proof, or any show of it; and yet these same persons place full 
faith and credit in the statements of the census in all other mat- 
ters. Again, it is claimed, that a large number of these 75,000 
was born in other states, and that their ignorance emigrated with 
them. This might be put in as a bar in arrest of judgment, if it 
affected for the better the state of educational feeling in Indiana 
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We have all the blame to bear and all the odium to sustain ; and, 
what is worse, suffer all the concomitant evils in the case. One 
of the evils resulting principally, if not entirely, from this low state 
of education, is opposition to our free school system, and an oppo- 
sition, too, as persistent as it is violent. It is from this class of 
persons that we frequently hear language like the following : "We 
have lived to old age and made money, too, without any of this 
book learning, whose only tendency is to make scoundrels of men, 
and wishing to shield our children from all such malign influences, 
we intend that they, too, shall grow up, as their parents before 
them, ignorant of the villainies superinduced by the district school/' 
But the 75,000 must by no means bear all the blame of an oppo- 
sition to our school system. This opposition has its represent-a- 
tives among all classes of our population, and the motives are al- 
most as various as are the opposers ; but various as are the motives, 
they are unsanctified by a single generous, patriotic, or intelligent 
feeling. 

A discouraging feature in this feeling of bitter hostility to the 
cause of education is, that as it did not spring up in a single day, 
so it is not destined to go out very soon. It bad its origin coeval 
with the first efforts in Indiana to provide a system of general in- 
struction for the youth of the State. It is persistent, too, and in 
many parts seems to keep pace with educational effort. 

For some years previous to the adoption of the new Constitution, 
a law was passed authorizing counties to establish, by vote, free 
schools in their boundaries ; and to support them, a tax of 10 centos 
on the hundred dollars was to be levied. This was considered 
<iuite an advance upon the old system, and, accordingly, several 
counties availed themselves of the opportunity to increase their 
educational facilities. But in many other parts of the State the 
opposition was violent and even acrimonious. One county, in par- 
ticular, pluming itself upon its position and importance in the State, 
gave, for two years, an annual majority of more than 1,900 against 
the establishment of free schools within her boundaries. The 
third year, by some political or other management— for the after acts 
of the same county prove that there could have been no sound con- 
versiiHi in the premises-^the majority was turned upon the other 
side, in favor of free schools. There arose a new difficulty — one 
not anticipated. The law operated like a fish basket; it was easy 
to float into it, but there was no provision for getting out. The law 
provided that any county might vote itself into a system of free 
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schools, bat unluckily, there was no clause permitting Ihora toTote 
themselves out, when tired of the affair. But while the citizens of 
this county were lamenting their sad fate as silly suclsers, who had 
foolishly suffered themselves to be wheedled into this specious but 
treacherous trap, the new Constitution was inaugurated ; and 
sweeping away all old enactments, engrafted free schools upon the 
organic law of the State. But this county did not forget her oppo- 
sition to free schools. She was among the first to resist the col- 
lection of taxes for the support of these schools ; and taking ad- 
vantage of an informality in a part of the new school law, success- 
fully invoked the aid of the Supreme Court in their behalf. Last 
year she sent two representatives to the Legislature, both of whom 
were enemies of free schools, and recorded their votes against all 
measures for their improvement. Who, after this, will doubt the 
truth of the legal aphorism, " that corporations have no souls?'' 

The county just quoted stands not alone in her opposition to free 
schools. The same feeling, the same determined resistance is found 
in loo many parts of the State, and manifests itself upon all fitting 
occasitms. We speak now not alone of the newer and more un- 
cultivated portionsof the State, nor oven the *'Pock€t,*' that so called 
land of darkness ; but of those parts claiming a large share of re- 
finement and intelligence. 

It is seven years since free graded schools were established 
in this State, and yet how slow their progress, and how unstable 
their condition. And though in their excellences and in their com- 
plete adrtptation to all the educational wants of our people, they far 
exceeded the anticipations of their founders and their friends, yet 
there has always been opposition enough to them, either to destroy 
them, or, at least, to encumber them in their operations. There 
are not more than three cities in our State where the question of 
these schools seems to be settled in the affirmative. There are 
always men who prefer the exclusiveness of private schools, in 
which the nobility of their children shall not be tainted by contact 
with the vulgar crowd attendant upon the free schools. Others 
resist on account of the tax ; having no children of their own, they 
ignore their relation to the common brotherhood of man, and, in the 
language of their great exemplar, exclaim, "am I my brother's keep- 
er V* Corporations forget, purposcli/, too, to provide the necessary 
tax, and the school, after having diffused for a while a sound and vir- 
tuous education, and convinced the people of its superior excellence, 

is mercilessly garroted. These are a few of the ways in which the 
gi 
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people of the State are excluded from a needed blessing. We con- 
ceive the question of graded schools in this State still an unsolved 
problem ; and if proof is demanded, reference is made to Rush ville, 
Terre Haute, Franklin, Madison, New Albany, and Kichmond. 

There has not, we believe, been a single session of our Legisla- 
ture since the adoption of the new Constitution, during which a 
bitter hostility to our school system has not manifested itself. At 
two several sessions strenuous efforts were made to abolish the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction; and on both occa- 
sions, the members making the same were so ignorant of the Con- 
stitution, whose interests they had sworn to subserve, that they did 
not know that the abolition of the office could not be effected by 
the Legislature, being constitutionally provided for. Thwarted at 
this point, another tack was taken, and an effort made to virtually 
accomplish the same end by S3 reducing the salary that a perpetual 
vacancy would be insured. It was only at the last session that a 
motion was made to postpone indefinitely the operation of the school 
law. And all efforts to improve that law, and make it more effi- 
cient, was steadily and persistently rejected. These facts do not 
redound much, we admit, to the credit of those seeking to legislate 
for the imperishable interests of a great and growing State. 

Thus it is, that many of the men, whom we look up to as our 
leaders, and in whose care we repose interests involving the well 
being of our children, and also the reputation of the State itself, 
prove recreant to these interests, and traitors to those whose ser- 
vants they profess to be. One of our public men, who has had, 
at times, high honors of the State conferred upon him, declared, 
less than a year since, that " he sincerely wished every cent of the 
school fund was sunk ;'' and, on a late occasion, breathed the 
warm wish that every " college in the State would take fire and 
burn up.'* Well, if this is not the " rabies perabunda" we confess 
ourselves utterly unable to furnish an appropriate example. 

During the Revolution in 1745, when the House of Stuart made 
its last attempt to regain the English throne, an order was issued 
commanding all the Scottish ministry to pray publicly for the 
Chevalier. A Presbyterian minister, sorely beset by the provis- 
ions of this Jacobite decree, his conscience revolting against the 
measure* still not daring to disobey, relieved himself by the follow- 
ing prayer : "Oh Lord, we beseech thee, be merciful to our young 
prince, Charles, and though he is only seeking an earthly crown, 
do thou take him to thyself, and give him an henvenly ane/' If 
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there was the least, probability of the answering of such a prayer 
in behalf of some of our political leaders, who are willing to pro* 
mote their own elevation, even at the expanse of the educational 
interests of the State, how fervent would be the supplications of 
the friends of the cause. 

To this class of public men, there are exceptions highly honor- 
orable ; men who have proved their devotion to the public weal by 
exerting themselves manfully to promote the whole interest of their 
constituents. Were it not invidious, we would name one of them, 
who has been prominently the friend of free schools ; who, in the 
Constitutional Convention, and in the Legislature and out of it 
too, on various occasions, has always had his eye single to the ed- 
ucational interests of the State; and when others have flagged and 
faltered, through weariness and opposition, he has risen above all 
discouragements and obstructions, and has never given up the con- 
test. Indiana owes more of whatever she enjoys of an educational 
nature to him than to any other statesman. May the benedictions 
of her youth long descend upon his head. 

In many parts, the school tax is considered a " burden grievous 
to be borne," though in nearly all the cases the burdened citizen 
does not know precisely the weight of the aforesaid burden. We 
have personally conversed with men of reputed intelligence, who 
were loud in their complaints of the inequality and oppression of 
the school tax, and who really did not know the exact amount that 
they were paying. And when we have showed them, from data 
famished by themselves, that they were only paying for the sup- 
port of free schools from one to five dollars per year, and at the 
same time were sending from three to five scholars to school, they 
were silenced but not convinced. They had contracted a dislike 
for the school system, and were not to be argued out of their op- 
position. Like the witness who, through mistake, had testified 
that the horse was 16 feet instead of 16 hands high, they were de- 
termined to " sti(;k to it.** 

It. is a singular and suggestive fact, that many of our citizens 
rest with comparative quiet and ease under the burden imposed 
by an unfortunate public debt; and the only tax of which they 
complain, and which they anxiously desire to have removed, is the 
exceedingly light one of ten cents on the hundred dollars. 

In many parts of the State men have expressed to us, personally, 
their opposition to a general system of free schools ; and, after 
giving what they termed substantial aud weighty reasons for their 
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oppaslMon, have ended by saying that they would rejoice in an op- 
portunity to vote down the whole accursed scheme. This opposi- 
tion is as strange as it. is true and as various as both. While in 
some places we have found men of very small families and large 
property oppose a school tax, in others we have seen the whole 
thing reversed, and the rich and childless asking to be taxed for 
the support of schools, and refused the privilege by the poor, who 
were in the majority. 

We may here be asked whether we suppose that a majority of 
' the people of this State are at heart opposed to a system of free 
schools. We answer, unhesitatingly, no. Could the whole sub- 
ject be presented to them separated from politics, and unembar- 
rassed by the false statements and perversions of low demagogues, 
we are firmly of the opinion that the system would be fully sus- 
tained. 

( Concluded in next Number.) 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF INDIANAPOLIS. 



We have inserted the following article at the request of the 
writer, not because we desire to give any prominence to the schools 
of this city, much less to our own connection with them ; but he- 
cause wo have been frequently lequested by visitors from other 
places to give, in the School Journal^ the system and grading of 
the schools of this city, and having frequently received letters 
asking for similar information. 

We have taken the liberty to omit certain portions, personal to 
ourself, for which the writer will please excuse us. — £d. 

Having had frequent opportunities, during the past year, of vis- 
iting these schools, and attending the examinations of some of the 
lower departments, the writer proposes to give, for the benefit of 
his brother teachers, and the cause of education throughout the 
State, some account of their internal workings. 

These are, manifestly, among the best Schools in the State ; the 
grading is as perfect, and the course of study laid down to be per- 
Bued in each department, as good, perhaps, as could be made, un- 
der existing circumstances. 

Thes«i schools ore, at present, and have been, for the pa$t tw« 
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years, under Ihe suponntendenco of Geo. B. Stone. This gentle- 
man devotes his whole time— with the exception, perhaps, of one 
and a half hours daily, which time is devoted to hearing classes in 
the High School— to visiting the diiferent grades, examining the 
classes, giving directions to the teachers, instruction to the pupils, 
and attending to all the exterior and interior arrangements of the 

Schools. 

These schools are exerting, silently, on the city, an irfluenco 

which is to affect her future prosperity and welfare, second to no 
other which can be brought to bear upon her ; and if there is any- 
thing of which the people of Indianapolis wght to be proud, it is 
her Graded Schools. 

These schools are divided into Primary, Secondary, Intermedi- 
ate, Grammar School, and High School departments. The course 

of study for each is as follows : 

Primmij Department, 
In these schools the pupils are required to read anything in the 

Indiana First Header, and in the first half of the Second Reader; 

also, to spell every word in these books so far, amounting to 

more than twelve hundred words. The scholars, before leaving, 

must be able to print their spelling lessons, and also to write their 

names. No other text book is required than the Readers ; but oral 

exercises are given in Geography and Mental Arithmetic. Each 

pupil is required to add quickly any numbers making less than fen, 

and as great a variety of combinations as possible, is given by the 

teacher. In Geography, the eight points of the compass are 

taught; the prominent streets and public buildings of the city, 

their location and direction from the school; the location of their 

homes; and all upon Colton's " Picture Maps.*' 

It is made a leading object to make the pupils very thorough in 
all these subjects, belbre they are advanced to a hiizher grade. 
The pupils are drilled, for instance, upon their spelling lessons, 
until they are able to spell every word — completely mastering the 
book. Orthography, a branch quite too often neglected in Prima- 
ry — and, in fact, in all schools — is taught more thoroughly and 
systematically in these, than in any the writer ever saw. 

Secondari/ Schools, 

Reading and spelling in the Second Reader is pursued till the 
book is completed, and about half of the Third Reader — the pieces 
being selected by the Superintendent. The McGuffey's Spelling 
Book, as far as the 36th page, is taken in connection with the 
Third Reader. 
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Abithmutic. — The scholars continue mental exercises in Arith- 
metic, for the purpose of obtaining accuracy and rapidity in addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication. The first half of the multi- 
plication table; Ray's First Part Arithmetic. Geography as far 
as through North America, in Comeirs Primary Work. 

It will be seen that no spelling book is used until the pupil en- 
ters the Third Reader, and then only the first 35 pages is attempt- 
ed in the Secondary schools. Every word on these pages is com- 
pletely memorized — " thorough drilling.*' being the motto. No 
pupil is permitted to advance to another grade till be has been 
rigidly examined by the Superintendent. 

Intermediate Schools. 

Mental Arithmetic is taught as far as the 50th page of Ray's 
Second Part. The work especially demanded from these fifty 
pages, is ability to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, wifh accuracy 
and rapidity. Geography, Comeirs Primary, finished, except 
maps of Asia and Africa. Spelling, to 50th page McGuffey's 
Spelling Book. Indiana Third Reader completed, in reading. 
Writing in copy books. Written Arithmetic through long division, 
the written and mental work exactly corresponding. Map draw- 
ing. 

*' Written examinations, in most of the studies, for promotion 
are required, and at least 90 per cent, of correct answers required 
in order to enter the Grammar Schools. Rapidity in Arithmetical 
work is especially insisted on." 

Grammar Schools. 

Mental Arithmetic, through Second Part, with the exception of 
Lessons 10, 11, and 12, of 25th Section; Practical Arithmetic 
through fractions and interest; through Berard's History of the 
United States ; grammar commenced when history is completed. 
Through spelling book ; spelling exercises, written and oral ; 
geography completed, and map drawing. 

High School. 

Written Arithmetic, Ray's Higher, completed ; English Gram- 
mar completed. All the higher branches of an English education 
are taught thoroughly ; and the languages, so far as to enable stu- 
dents to enter the best Eastern and Western Colleges. Mathematics 
through geometry, surveying, &c. 

In each department, the subjects only are taught, which are 
laid down in the course ; and these are pursued at the same time* 
in similar grades, all over the city. The same time is devoted to 
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them in each school. Examinations and promotions take place at 
the same time. The examination of the classes is conducted by 
the same person, in all, so that a fair opportunity is given to com- 
pare one school and its teacher, with the others of the same grade ; 
thus affording an opportunity for honorable emulation among the 
different schools. The same is true of all the departments. Each 
teacher attends to his or her own legitimate business, without in- 
fringing, in the least, upon the duties of another; thus a perfect 
system is secured. 

In addition to the regular course of study pursued, in these 
schools, the subject of Phonetic teaching has been attended to in 
some of them, during the past year. This was considered an ex- 
periment. The writer wat(;hed the progress of this trial with con- 
siderable interest; witnessing, from time to time, the advancement 
of the class, and he is satisfied that the experiment has proved a 
successful one. The object was not to have this method of teach- 
ing supplant the old Romanic system of reading and spelling ; 
but to give the pupils an opportunity of being more thoroughly 
drilled upon the elementary sounds of the language, and after- 
wards return to the old plan. If nothing else is secured, a greatly 
improved articulation, and a disciplining of the organs of speech, 
is accomplished, in the youngest pupils, that can not be attained by 
the old method of teaching. The experiment has proved that, 
with a year's attention, a pupil can learn to read Phonetically, and 
then take the transition from it to the old method, and be a better 
reader and speller than those pupils of an equal age who have 
spent the whole year in the Romanic system. All will admit that 
the subject of articulation is the most important one connected 
with a primary education ; and yet, the one usually most neglected. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, one needs only to visit one 
of our schools for children. Hear the stammering, clipping of 
words, running one word into another, hesitating at the combina- 
tion of consonant sounds, and giving one sound for another ! These 
errors, once well grounded in a child, will follow him all his life. 
Why is this 1 Simply because he was not properly drilled upon 
the elementary sounds in the primary school. No after effort can 
make up for this neglect. 

Any teacher, especially one who is calculating to teach in a grad- 
ed school, would be richly rewarded by visiting these schools, 
and spending a week witnessing their workings. H. B. W. 
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INDIANA STATUTES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 

TEACHERS. 



In the Statute of '55, in Sent. 145, of Common School Laws, 
we find the following: "No Teacher shall be employed unless he 
be of good moral character, nor until he shall have procured a 
certificate of qualification, as provided in this act." Sect. 149: 
♦*No person shall be licensed as a Common School Teacher, un- 
less ho or she may possess a knewledge of Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Grammar." 

1st. Wiih a due respect for the Authors of this 2d Section, wo 
are constrained to believe that the amount of knowledge to be 
possessed is loosely defined. Without wresting the approved use 
of terms, much latitude may be given to the phrase, " a kmncfcdge 
of" As wo may say we have **a knoivlcdgc of " an event, when 
we are simply cognizant of its occurrence; we, also, may say we 
have "rt knowledge, of ^^ a man, when our highest authority is com- 
mon report ; such a knowledge as would certainly justify no one 
in professing ability to anahze and teach his character. 

Also, an individual may have "a knowledge of" reading, yet 
not such a knowledge as would warrant tolerable, not to say accu- 
rate, and efficient, instruction in the same. It may be hastily said, 
this is all hypercrlticism, as the Legislature never intended any 
such meanings as the above. True, I believe they never did ; 
but it will bo remembered that there are other parties than the 
Legislature. Besides others concerned mediately, the teacher and 
examiner are immediately. If the teacher is on preparation for 
examination, he, doubtless, works with a standard in his mind, and 
that standard is the 149tb Sect. Common School Laws. Now, as 
he may translate its language for himself, he may make it mean 
but a small amount of knowledge; and, if so, his attainments are 
liable to be of the same grade. And on these attainments, sus- 
tained, as he understands it, by the Statute, be claims bis certifi- 
cate of qualification, and, perhaps, too often gets it. 

2d. As to the Examiner : — If he be — dare we say it-^indifierent 
or illy qualified, he, having also the right of translating this lan- 
guage, may place the standard low. 

Suppose, however, the examiner translates this into a high stand- 
ard of qualification, and the teacher and his community, other- 
wise : here is, to say the least, embarrassment, perhaps unpleas- 
antness, and, not improbably, district disturbance. But, admitting 
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that all agree in giving this language, perhaps, its highest mean- 
ing, viz.: " Unless he or she may possess " an accurate and ready 
knowledge of said hranches, as Jar a^ they (the branches) are 
treated in the generally approved books used in the common schools ; 
yet, it occurs to us, there should he inquiries beyond this. If we 
may be permitted to suggest, we would say it should be inquired : 
" Is he or she apt to teach — ready and impressive in impartinj^?" 
The pertinence of this inquiry will, doubtless, be apparent to all, 
when it is remembered how unimpressively ^ and sometimes unin- 
telligibly, many persons speak on subjects with which they are 
well acquainted. 

3d. What are his habits ? Are they such as we would wish to 
see reproduced, ten years hence, in the lives of our sons 1 Among 
these, we may name idleness, want of punctuality, want of system, 
indifference to moral merit or demerit, bluntness of manners and 
expression, and others of like character. 

3d. Something concerning his method of government ? 

4th. Is his pronunciation accurate? 

5th. Is his elocution passable 1 Not such as meets the measure 
of the books on this subject ; but, simply, does he use standard 
words ? are they grammatically arranged, and are they intMigibly 
enunciated ? Classes learn much at this point, either good or bad. 

6th. Does he teach from choice or necessity ? This latter, I am 
aware, is somewhat delicate; consequently, not always practicable. 
But, that great harm arises from the latter of these conditions, 
most admit. To illustVate : a young man proposes to teach for 
the first time, and, intentionally, for the la.<tt time, three months 
between the time of being discharged from one bank, store, or shop, 
and the time of finding a place in another. Another's health is 
too poor to engage in any other business, therefore, he teaches, not 
of choice but of necessity. It needs no comment to specify what 
kind of teaching will, with here and there a rare exception, be 
doled out by such teachers. Surely this class of teachers can not 
have a zeal for their work ; and we are of the opinion that there 
is no class of men, save the public reformers, (and who is pre- 
pared to deny teachers the position of reformers— «x-ofiScio re- 
formers, at least ? ) that need a more constant zeal in their work 
than the teachers. Without specifying further, it may be said— -* 
who is suificient for these things? True, we may all be 
found wanting when weighed in the balance of exactness; but 
that should not deter from efforts for all practicable excellence. 

31 
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We think we have, by no means, in these specifications, gone be- 
yond the limitS; viz.: practicable excellence. It will be observed 
that we do not say by whom this secondary class of in<^uines 
should be instituted ; but, we may say, that we believe good results 
would accrue if the examiner held, also, an inspeclive relation to 
all the schools whose teachers he examines. He would feel, 1st, 
an identity with their work ; 2d, a greater responsibility in his own 
work ; 3d, would be possessed of the means of determining upon 
the accuracy of his judgment touching the qualifications of those 
licensed at his hands. 

Without attaching blame anywhere, it may safely be said, that 
our inspective relations are too loose, all the way, from the State 
Superintendent down. The schools of our city illustrate this po- 
sition. The inspective relations of the Superintendent of these 
schools, for the last two years, has been close ; And, as a result of 
this, in connection with other elements, our schools have improved 
in effectiveness more, in this period, than they could have done un- 
der the previous looser arrangement, in triple this time. But as 
the general tone of this article has been non-praising, we have, 
perhaps, gone far enough. 

Lest any may feel that we have had a modicum of fault-finding 
in our temper, we may be permitted to deny the existence of any 
such spirit, in our feelings, whatsoever of it may, in appearance, 
attach to our expressions ; but, on the contrary, while feeling the 
necessity of much improvement, we hold an honest pride in our 
educational advancement of the last five years. G. W. H. 

Indianapolis, Sept. 12th, 1857. 
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THE BOOMERANG. 



This strange instrument is defined by Webster to be ''A wooden 
weapon used by the natives of Australia,'' which definition would 
be equally applicable to any wooden instrument used by the na- 
tives of Australia. A great deal of interest has been manifested 
of late in this instrument, which is so unlike any ever used by civ- 
ilized nations. The following has been going the rounds of the 
newfi^nf^ers : 
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"This eiiriou8 weapon, peculiar Ijo the natives of Australia, has 
often proved a puzzler to men of science. It is a piece of carved 
wood nearly in the form of a crescent, from thirty to forty inches 
long, poihted at both ends, and the comers quite sharp. The mode 
of using it is as singular as the weapon. Ask a black to throw it 
^ as to let it fall at his feet, and away it goes, full forty yards be- 
fore him, skimming along the surface, at three or four feet from 
the ground, when it will suddenly rise in the air, 40 or 60 feet, de- 
scribing a curve, and finally drop at the feet of the thrower. Du* 
ring its course it revolves with great rapidity on a pivot, with a 
whizzing noise, it is wonderful so barbarous a peopk have in- 
vented so singular a weapon, which sets the laws of progression 
at defiance. It is very dangerous for a European to try to project 
it at any object, as it may return to strike himself. In a native's 
hand it is a formidable weapon, striking without the projector be- 
ing seen, like the Irishman's gun shooting around the comer, as 
well as straight forward. It was invented to strike the kangaroo, 
which is killed by it with certainty ; and though a copse intervene 
between the hunter and the animal, the boomerang comes around 
the comer and breaks his legs." 

The Baltimore American says, that this paragraph '*does but 
faint justice to its claims ; for the'boomerang defies the calculations 
of science as effectually as did the construction of the bee's cell 
for centuries, until Brougham and the rest of the moderns demon- 
strated that the tiny insect was a better mathematician than Euclid. 
The mystery of the boomerang angle is an open question, but he 
will be a bold man who attempts to solve it by practical experi- 
ment : who throws the boomerang had best 'beware of the rebound.' 
Many have assayed to hurl it from them and found it rattling at 
their pates an instant after. The Australian savage alone has a 
sure thing of it. It returns to his hand from its deadly aim as nat- 
urally as tho lamb to its mother's milk. He will throw it over a 
house, and, presto, he is ready to hurl it back again. Thrown as 
he throws it, it is an ever-recurring weapon, and the feat to a stran^- 
ger looks like a piece of diabolism." A friend of mine, in order 
to heighten the marvelous character of this instrument, remarked, 
"that when it fails to hit the game at which it is thrown, it 
always returns to the one that throws it." Notwithstanding what 
has been said in the above quotations about scientific men being 
unable to explain the antics of the boomerang, they have attempted 
it, and, no doubt, given the true solution. Within the last three 
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years considerable interest has been taken in a small instrument 
called the Gyroscope, which exhibits many strange phenomena. 
I am under the impression that the conception of this instrument 
is due to Foucauli, the man that started the idea of proving the 
rotation of the earth on its axis by the vibration of a pendulum. 
Prof. Walter R. Johnson, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
invented an instrument, which he called the Rotascope, designed 
to show that a revolving body tends to keep its plane of rotation 
always parallel to itself, and also to show the effect of a force so 
applied that it tends to change the direction of the axis of rotation. 
Johnson gave a description of the Rotascope in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts for January, 1832, page 265, et seq. 
The explanation of the principle of compound rotary motion is as 
old as the days of Newton. The Rotascope is an instrument whose 
operations are more easily comprended than those of the Gyroscope, 
alt'hough the same principles are involved in each. 

Prof. E. S. Snell, of Amherst College, in a lecture on Planeta^ 
ry DisturhanceSf delivered at the Smithsonian Institution in 1855, 
after introducing the Rotascope to show the tendency to parallel- 
ism of axis in a rotating body, says : 

**We find an elegant illustration of this tendency to parallelism 
of axis in the boomereng, (he spells it with an e in the last sylla- 
ble,) a curious missile used by the natives of New South Wales 
an account of which is given by Captain Wilkes in his 'Exploring 
Expedition.'* It is made of wood, about three feet long, two 
inches wide, and three-fourths of an inch thick, bent in the middle 
at an obtuse angle, somewhat resembling a rude sword. The arti- 
cle which I hold in my hand is an actual boomereng, bought by 
the explorers, and belonging to the collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Three or four others may be seen in the National 
Gallery, in the building of the Patent Office. It is thrown with a 
rapidly revolving motion, and is said to be very effective both in 
war and hunting. Those who are skilled in its use can throw it 
obliquely upward so that it will come back to them, or even pass 
over their heads, and hit any desired object behind them. It 
would be hardly safe for me to try the experiment here, lest (lack- 
ing the skill of the savage) I should hurt either you or myself. I 
can, with less hazard, project these models of stiff card, and only 
three or four inches long. Holding one of these with the obtuse 
angle between my thumb and finger, I snap the end forcibly, so 

*For a description of the boomereng and its uses, see Captain Wilkes's <NarratiTO of the 
United States £!xploring JSzpedition,' vol. II, pp. 191 and 102. 
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as to send it off obliquely upward, with a swift rotation in its own 
plane, and you perceive that instead of describing the usual path 
of a projectile, after completing its ascent, it returns in the same 
plane and falls near me. If several be thus snapped off in differ- 
ent directions, occasionally one will perform an awkward somerset, 
but most of them will come back to me. It is that tendency (al- 
ready spoken of) in a rotating body, to preserve its axis parallel to 
itself, which explains this apparently singular phenomenon. Ob- 
serve that as the boomereng ascends, it is whirling on its axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of ascent. Should it go onward in its de- 
scent, and cut the air edgewise, it must necessarily change its plane 
of rotation ; it will not, therefore, do this. If it goes on, keeping 
its axis parallel to itself, it must strike broadside through the air, 
and the resistance is too great to allow of this. The only way in 
which it can maintain a parallelism of rotation, and yet cut the air 
edgewise, and also descend with the largest angle of inclination, 
is to come back to its place of projection as you have seen it do. 
It does, in fact, as the foregoing explanation requires, ascend 
and descend on an inclined plane, instead of pursuing the parabolic 
or atmospheric curve at all." 

Thus we see the phenomena which at first seemed incapable of 
explanation, can be accounted for by principles long since discov- 
ered. W. D. H. 
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W. D. HBIVKLB, Editor. 



No. 37. 



[Some think that there is a difference between '* ^ a square yard 
and J a yard square." There is evidently no difference, since "J 
a yard square *'^=i of a yard 8quare=^ of (a yard square.) — Ed. 

No. 49. 

[Judge Clark and Jacob Stajf have each observed that this 
problem has six solutions ; three when the given point is within 
the square, and three when it is without. Lewis, in his Trigo- 
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nometry, has but one answer, Damely, 59.95. Sam Crow, J. N, 
Caldwell, and W, P. T, B. each gave but one solution — Crow's 
result being 56.33 ; CaldweWs 60 ; and W. P. T. BJs 56.7 .J 

No. 50. 

[Mr, Staff's solution of No. 50 will be given in the November 
number.] 

No. 51. 

W, B. P. jr., by putting the hills in quincunx order, gets 4, 165 
hills for the result. This is correct. Staff obtained 4,140, and 
W. P. T, B., 4,106. The solution of this problem may be seen in 
the Key to Greenleqf's National Arithmetic. 

No. 36. 

Jacob Staff has given the following peculiar solution of this 
problem. How do our correspondents like it ? 

"When A makes his second 9 days* travel, he has retraced what 
he gained on B and traveled as much as B would the same 9 days, 
which would amount to the same as his (A's) first 9 days' travel. 
They would then be together, and, per question, they were together 
at 22J days. Therefore, if together at 18 and 22J days, they 
were together all the time, orB traveled 18 miles per day." 

Acknowledgment. — Samiiel Alsop has sent a 'solution of G- 
His result is I h. 6 m. 14.07 sec, and his solution disregards the 
dimensions of the cistern. 

PROBLEM No. 53.— By H. N. Robinson. 

The hold of a vessel partly full of water (which is uniformly 
increased by a leak) is furnished with two pumps, worked by A 
and B, of whom A takes three strokes to two of B's ; but four of 
B*s throw out as much water as five of A's. Now B works for the 
time in which A. alone would have emptied the hold ; A then 
pumps out the remainder, and the hold is cleared in 13 hours and 
20 minutes. Had they worked together, the hold would have been 
emptied in 3 hours and 45 minutes, and A would have pumped out 
100 gallons more than he did. Required the quantity of water in 
the hold at first, and the hourly influx of the leak. 

PROBLEM No. 54.— By the Editor. 

Given a;* — &a? — ^Sx^ — 114a;==ll to find x by quadratics. 
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PROBLEM No. 56.— By the Editoe. 



s 



Snppose three birds are sitting on a tree and a sportsman should 
shoot one : how many birds would be remaining ? 

Mr. Stbibbling's Mathematical Books. — In looking over the 
library of our deceased friend, E. M. Stribbung, we have noticed 
the following works. Those desiring to purchase one or more of 
them, should write immediately to Mrs. Stribbling : Bradley* s 
JPrac, Geometry, Perspective and Projections ; Price 7s. London, 
1834. [This is a good work and will be sold for $1.25.J Robin- 
son's Math, Recreations ; Price 50 cts. Coffin's Analytical Geome- 
try and Conic Sections ; Pricel5cts, Hutton's Math, Recreations, 
$4.50. fWe gave $5 for a copy not so well bound.] Rutherford's 
Mutton's Mathematics, $4. [Importer's price is $5.50.J Hack- 
ley's Algebra, %\.^b, Hackley's Trigonometry, %1.50. Hackley's 
Geometry, $0.75. Young's Algebra, $1.00. Young's Analytical 
Geometry, $1 .25. Crillespie's Land Surveying, $ 1 .50. Trautwine 
on JEmbankments and Excavations. Sketch of a Railway, 1841. < 
Mahan's Civil Engineering, $1.25. Byrne's Practical Model 
Calculator for the Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacture of 
Engine Work, Naval Architect, Miner, and Millwright, 590 pages; 
worth $1.75 or $2. Norris' Hand Book for Locomotive Engin- 
eers and Machinists, Philadelphia, 1852. Moore's Practical 
Navigator; London, 1807, $1.26. Original price $2.50. 

We have annexed such prices to the works mentioned above as 
our judgment has decided. These prices are, no doubt, less in 
every case than the purchase price. 

The following is the title of a work published this year in Lon- 
don, in 2 royal 8vo volumes, with numerous plates : 

''Railway Construction, from the setting out of the center line 
to the completion of the works ; containing instructions for rang- 
ing curves, and setting out lines and levels in earth-works, perma. 
Bent way, bridges, viaducts, on the square, on the skew, and on 
curves ; a treatise on Lakings, Borings, etc., etc." 



PERSONAL. 



F. W. HuRTT, formerly Mathematical Editor of the Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education, and previous to that one of our mathematical 
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editor's students, received from the Ohio University, at its last Com- 
mencement, the honorary degree of A. M. 

Judge McDonald has declined the presidency of Asbury Uni- 
versity. 

Rev. Cyrus Nutt, formerly President of Whit^ater College, 
at Centreville, has been elected Prof, of Mathematics in Asbury 
University. He will serve as President, in consequence of Judge 
McDonald's declinature. 

A Mr. Scott has been elected President of Whitewater Col- 
lege, and has entered upon the duties of his office. 

E. E. Edwards, formerly of Newcastle, has been elected Prof, 
of Languages in some Minnesota College. 

Mr. J. S. Wilson and Miss H. P. Hinklev, formerly teachers 

at Greenmount, are now engaged in the Richmond Public Schools. 

Miss Hinkley has, for the last year, been teaching in Maine. 

• 

Mr. Harmon, formerly of Tetersburgh in this State, has, at 

present, charge of one of the grammar schools in Richmond. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



On Wednesday morning, Angust 26, the Teachers from varioas parts of 
the Union, who had been sent or who had come of their owd accord, to 
form themselves into a National Teachers' Association, met in the Athe- 
neum Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The following^ gentlemen were enrolled in behalf of the States in which 
they reside : 

New York. — ^T. W. Valentine and J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn ; James 
Cruikshanks, Alhany. 

Massachusetts. — D. B. Hagar, Wm. E. Sheldon. 

Iowa. — James L. Enos. 

Indiana. — James B. Challen, Indianapolis. 

Illinois. — J. W. Burnitt and D. Wilkins. 

Pennsylvania. — ^Wm. Roberts, J. H. H. Sidei, Pearl Swift, Wm. H. 
Pott, Wm. Vogdes, A. H. Laidlaw, P. A. Cregar, John S. Hart, Philadel- 
phia ; B. C. Hickock, Harrisbarg ; J. P. Wickersham, Edward Brooks, 
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Millersville; James McBride, Wm. H. fluiiter,.Wm. Sterling, Asa Jones, 
M. Watson, Isaac Sulger, and Robert Campbell. 

Missouri. — Eli W. Wheelan. 

DELAWABE.--T. MCann, J. C. Taylor, S. J. Witherbee, M. B. Lynch, 
N. R. Leech, and T. Clarkson. 

Georgia. — J. F. Cann, Savannah. 

Maryland. — D. Ganfer. 

District of Columbia. — Z. Richards, Washington. 

South Carolina. — P. F. Smith. 

The Hall was crowded with spectators — ladies and gentlemen — who had 
assembled with a manifest interest for this National Union of Teachers. 

Mr. Valentine called the Convention to order, and read the call, which 
had been signed by the Presidents of the several State Associations, and 
published in educational and other periodicals. (See page 184 Indiana 
ScTiool Journal ) He explained the object of this enterprise, stating that it 
was not at variance with any other, but designed as a professional Teachers' 
Association, and in this respect different from any other which claimed to 
be National. 

Mr. Enos, of Iowa, was appointed temporary chairman, who proposed 
that the session be opened with devotional exercises. 

Rev. Dr. Challen, of Philadelphia, read a portion of Scripture and offered 
an impressive prayer appropriate to the occasion. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary. 

Mr. Hagar, of Massachusetts, offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of the teachers now present as represent- 
atives of various parts of the United States, it is expedient to organize 
a National Teachers' Association. 

Resolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to pre- 
pare a Constitution adapted to such an association. 

He said that the association designed to be formed by this Convention 
was purely one of teachers — ^a professional association. He considered 
that the time had come when the teachers of the United States should or- 
ganize themselves into an association, so that teaching might be looked 
upon as a profession. 

Mr. Valentine, of N. Y., hoped that these resolutions would not pass 
without some discussion, so that they might feel assured that the time really 
had come for the formation of such an organization. He was not discour- 
aged on account of the small attendance; the American Institute had been 
formed under less favorable circumstances — ^three only having been pres- 
ent when the nucleus of that association was formed. He then proceeded 
to state the advantages of such an association as that proposed by these 
resolutions, illustrating his statements by his own and the experience of 
others in his own State. He also pointed out the facilities which rendered 
312 
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the existence of such an association practicable. He said that no other 
means had been so instrumental in promoting the interests of teachers. 

The President, by request, spoke concerning the resolutions. He en- 
couraged the meeting with the assertion that the West was in favor of any 
enterprise promoting education. The enthusiasm with which kindred as- 
sociations were formed and sustained in the West, proves that they believe 
such associations beneficial ; he was sure that this was a Teachers' asso- 
ciation, and that it would be cherished by a host of Western friends. 

Mr. Bulkley spoke at considerable length of the practical advantages which 
had been enjoyed by all who had been connected with teachers' associa- 
tions in counties and states; of the benefits to the vicinities in which they 
were held ; of the improvement of the schools which had any connection 
whatever with associations. He thought that a National System of Edu- 
cation should not be adopted ; he expected that the benefits derived by 
those who joined such conventions as this and participated in their actions, 
would be enough to justify their existence. 

Mr. Hickok said that, although not within the charmed circle of teach- 
ers, he would look over the inclosure and see the progress. As a citizen 
of the Republic, he took an active and abiding interest in the teacher s 
success and prosperity ; as an educational officer he was brought into co- 
operation with the teacher, and hoped to have the privilege of standing 
shoulder to shoulder with those who reared the intellect of Young Amer- 
ica. He thought that the times demanded such an organization as this 
and rejoiced to see so many faithful to the demand of duty. 

Mr. Cann, of Savannah, Ga., said that he was present in no delegated 
capacity, but had come to give his own aid in this great work. He said 
that Savannah was of itself a testimony of what education had done and 
was calculated to do. He said that a system of public school instruction 
had been adopted by teachers of Savannah, and the people throughout 
the State had began to take an interest in the matter, and the prospect of 
a State system of public school education was very fair. The teachers of 
the South are making efforts very generally, and doubtless associations 
would exist there before long which would give an impetus to the effort 
now being made to form a National Teachers' Association. 

Mr. James B. Ghallen, of Indiana, considered this Association as the 
crowning effort of a system of which our government is the model and 
the cause. Townships form counties, counties are subdivisions of States, 
and the States are united under a Federal Government, which protects, 
strengthens, and harmonizes the whole : even so Township Societies of 
Teachers were first formed, then County Associations, then State Associa. 
tions, and now we feel the necessity of a Federal Union of Teachers. He 
saw more reasons why a national system of education should be adopted 
than objections against such a system. The results of the union, which 
is this day to be formed, would be suggestive and promotive of a National 
scheme of education which, in addition to other great and good conse- 
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quences, would send the teacher — not so much an ofBcer as a missionary — 
to every Territory and every State in the Republic. In behalf of Indiana 
he bid God speed to this Union of Teachers, and pledged her co-operation 
in this eflfort to give universal empire to the republic of letters. He hoped 
that the next Convention would meet in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, or some other central point 

Mr. T. Clarkson, of Delaware, said that his little State was heart and 
hand in the enterprise. 

Mr. Barritt responded in behalf of Illinois. He knew that the design 
of this meeting would call forth the wide-awake teachers of his State ; 
and if they would feel the spirit of the West, let the next meeting be held 
in the center of the United States — Chicago. The school-masters would 
flock, by hundreds, from over the prairies, and give an impetus to the 
cause of education worthy of such a grand cause. 

Mr. Wheelan, of Missouri, answered for the loyalty of his State to any 
National Association. 

The President appointed Messrs. Hagar, of Mass.; Cann, of Ga.; and 
Challen, of Indiana, a Committee to draft a Constitution and Articles of 
Union as proposed by the resolutions. 

The room being crowded, the meeting adjourned to a larger place — 
Sansom st Hall. 

Afternoon Session. — Mr. Enos, President, in the chair. 

Mr. N. R. Leech, of Delaware, made some statements relative to the 
State educational operations in Delaware. 

Mr. Richards, of Washington, said that, in the District of Columbia, 
there are a great many private schools. He said that it was very difficult 
to get up any interest on the subject of education in the city of Washington. 
The public school system is esteemed as being a pauper mode of educa- 
tion. He expected, however, that, in time, the public school system would 
be adopted, and would be successful. He said the people of Washington 
were governed ; they did not govern themselves. There are only two 
buildings worthy the object of education in the whole District. Within 
two stones' throw of the Presidential mansion a school is kept in the old 
stable of Thomas Jeflferson. He said that the city of Washington sus- 
tains about an equal number of public and private schools ; the nunA»er 
of scholars in public schools is about 2,400 ; the number in private schools 
is about 2,200; number of children in the city, between five and twenty 
years of age, about 10,000 white and 2,800 colored. There are several 
schools for educating colored children. The amount of money expended 
for public schools is about $25,000 ; the number of teachers in the public 
schools about 40; and in the private schools about 36. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, made some remarks in reference to the early 
history of the educational movement, exhibiting its difficulties and its ul. 
timate success under the Lancasterian system. He traced its history to 
the present time, showing how, by perseverance and association, success 
was inevitable. 
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Several other able speeches were delivered, when the Committee on the 

Constitution reported. Their report was accepted and taken up article by 

article and adopted. The principles of organization and union are as 

follows : 

1st Name — National Teachers' Association. 

2d. Members — Gentlemen who are professional Teachers, or Superin- 
tendents elect. Ladies who are Teachers are eligible to honorary mem- 
])er3hip, and will be heard, in written essays, through active members. 
When a person is not a teacher, membership ceases. Initiation and bien- 
nial fee, $2.00. 

?>&. Officers — None can be chosen but from active members; hence 

thev must be teachers. 

4th. Conventions biennially, the second occurring in 1858. 

5th. Lectures, discussions, etc., must be on the subjects or sciences the 
teacher teaches. 

Gth. Impeachments, vacancies, altering and adding to the Constitution, 

how done, etc. 

Evening Session. — An address from Mr. Russell, of Mass., was present- 
ed and read by Mr. Valentine. This able and eloquent document will be 
found in the New York Teacher. After several happy and encouraging 
speeches, the following officers were chosen, according to the Constitution : 

President — Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, D. C. 

Vice Presidents— D. B. Hagar, Mass.; T. W. Valentine, New York; 
Wm. Roberts, Penn.; James R Challen, Ind.; J. F. Cann, Ga.; J. L. 
Enos, Iowa ; T. C. Taylor, Del.; E. W. Wheelan, Mo.; P. F. Smith, S. C; 
D. Wilkins, III; T. Granger, Md ; L. Andrews, Ohio. 

Secretary — J. W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer — Rev. T. M. Cann, Wilmington, Del. 

Counselors — Wm. E. Sheldon, Mass.; James Cruikshanks, P. A. Cre- 
gan, Pa.; N. R. Lynch, Del.; Wm Morrison, Md.; 0. C. Wright, D. C; W^ 
S. Bossant, Ga.; W. T. Lucky, Mo.; A, J. Stephens, Iowa; Wm. H. Wells, 
111 ; J. Hurty, Ind. 

Cincinnati, 0., was chosen as the next place of meeting, and the second 
Wednesday of August as the time. Adjourned. 

MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the National Teachers' Associa- 
tion, the Board of Directors held a meeting. 

Mr. Hagar moved that there be six lecturers appointed for the next 
meeting, viz.: two from the Southern, two from the Western, one from the 
Middle, and one from the Eastern States. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar moved that Messrs. Cann, of Georgia; Challen, of Indiana; 
Valentine, of New York; and Sheldon, of Massachusetts, be a committee 
to secure lecturers from their respective districts. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of New York; Taylor, of Delaware; Enos, of Iowa; 
W. H. Baker, of Georgia ; and Hagar, of Massachusetts, were appointed 
a committee to prepare a list of subjects for discussion at the next meeting. 

The following gentlemen (one from each State and Territory) were ap- 
pointed a committee to collect educational statistics of the country, and 
report at the next meeting of the Association : 
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Messrs. D. B. H&gar, Jamaica Plains, Mass.; M^Woolson, Portland, 
Me.; D. H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H.; C. Pease, Burlington, Vt ; J. 
Kingsbury, Providence, R. I; C. Northend, New Britain, Ct.; A. Wilder, 
New York City; I. Peckham, Newark, N. J.; J. P. Wickersham, Millers- 
ville, Pa.; T. M. Cann, Wilmington, Del; J. N. McJilton, Baltimore, Md.; 
Z. Richards, District of Columbia; J. Binford, Richmond, Va.; C. H. 
Wiley, Raleigh, N. C; C. G. Messinger, Charleston, S. C; B. Mallon, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; S. I. C. Sweezy, Marion, Ala ; D. McConnell, Florida ; Mr. 
, Miss.; D. B. Slosson, Baton Rouge, La.; T. Fanning, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. B. Dodd, Lexington, Ky.; W. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo.; L 
Mayhew, Lansing, Mich.; L. Andrews, Gambier, Ohio ; G. B. Stone, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; D. Wilkins, Bloomington, III; J. G. McMynn, Racine, Wis.; 
J. L. Enos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. Denman, San Francisco, Cal; W. Ba- 
ker, Austin, Texas; £. D. Neil, St Paul, Minn.; M Oliphant, Kansas. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That Mr. Rickoff be appointed Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, to make the necessary arrangements for the next meeting, and that 
he select his own associates for said committee. 



ITEMS. 



Prop. Charles Downey, formerly of Asbury University, Greencastle, 
and recently elected Professor of Mathematics in the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, died at Indianapolis on Friday, Oct. 9th. 

J. M. Olcott, of Lawrenceburg, writes : '' Having secured the services 
of a very superior corps of Female Teachers, our Public School has re- 
opened this Fall with considerable enthusiasm. With some hesitancy the 
graded system was first introduced in this city last year ; since then it has 
met with some degree of encouragement, and we believe that arrangements 
are pretty well matured for the immediate erection of a commodious school 
edifice at an expense of several thousand dollars. 

Institute at Goshen. — The Northern Indiana Teachers' Institute will 
hold its next meeting at Goshen, Elkhart County, Oct. 20, continuing four 
days. Prof. Hibben, with able assistants, will conduct the Institute. 

Rev. James A. Dean, late President of Mansfield Female College, Ohio, 
has been engaged as Principal of the Asbury Female Institute, at Green- 
castle. 

Mr. 0. Phelps is to take charge of the Grammar School, 7th Ward, In- 
dianapolis. 

J. W. HouxHURST has taken charge of the high school at Anderson. 

Andrew J. Rikoff has been re-elected Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

Wm. H. Wells is re-elected Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Chicago. Salary $2,500. 
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The salary of Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of Boston Schools, is 
$2,800. Of Mr. Edwards, recently elected Principal of the St. Louis 
Normal School, $2,500. Of Mr. Hovey, Principal of the State Normal 
University at Bloomington, Illinois, $2,500. Of the Principals of the 
Boston Latin and High Schools, $2,800. 



Several communications which are accepted, are unavoidably 
crowded out of this number. 



PROMENADE CONCERT AT RICHMOND. 

A friend has furnished the following account of the Promenade Concert 
at Richmond, which was unavoidably omitted in the September number : 

On the last evening of the recent meeting of the State Association, the 
citizens of Richmond gave the members of the Association a promenade 
concert and supper. The Assembly met in Starr Hall, one of the prettiest 
rooms in the State. There were present some six or seven hundred of the 
citizens of Richmond, among whom were the elite of the city. Judges, 
Lawyers, Doctors, and Ministers were present. The gray-beaded sire, the 
stately matron, and the smiling maiden were there to heighten and enliven 
the scene. The fair ladies of the Quaker city — the most pleasant city of 
Indiana — were there with their sparkling eyes and lovely countenances to 
render the occasion more entrancing. The teachers and members of the 
Association were the guests of the citizens of Richmond. The spirits of 
those present were enlivened by the sweet strains of a Saxe-Horn Band 
from Cincinnati, engaged expressly for the evening, and assisted by the 
String-baud of Richmond, which added greatly to the pleasure of those 
present by discoursing sweet sounds. The Hall had been previously ar- 
ranged by having the chairs all removed to the sides of the room, leaving 
the whole space in the center clear for promenading. At about eight 
o'clock the band struck up one of their soul-stirring airs, when the assem- 
bly began to mix up promiscuously ; some marching, some conversing, 
and others being introduced to teachers and strangers present All seemed 
to enjoy themselves. Judge Test, Ex-Congressman Geo. W. Julian, 
and other celebrities were seen promenading with the smiling girls of sweet 
sixteen, and the staid mother making herself agreeable to the young men ; 
and " All went merry as a marriage belL " 

At about twelve o'clock the whole assembly adjourned to an adjoining 
room, where a sumptuous supper had been prepared, and all partook of the 
Bubstantials which had been supplied by the good folks of Richmond. At 
one o'clock the crowd dispersed, well pleased with themselves and the rest 
of mankind. The teachers of Indiana will long remember their visit to 
Richmond, and the kindness, hospitality, and cordial greeting which they 
received from its citizens. The teachers parted, with the wish that none 
of their shadows might ever grow less. 
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There wili be a Sabbath School Convention at Indianapolis, October 27tb, 
28th, and 29th. A large gathering is expected, and every efifort will be 
made to entertain all. Persons who design attending the Convention are 
requested to send their names by mail to J. W. Mclntyre, Secretary of 
Committee of Arrangements, so that provision may be made for them du- 
ring their stay here. Many of the Railroads have consented to give return 
tickets free. 



A machine has been invented in England for imitating in paint the 
grain of the most beautiful woods — such as maple, rosewood, oak, etc. It 
is said to surpass, in its imitations, anything which the brush has yet at* 
tempted. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



SARGENT'S READERS. 



One of our lady editors, not having the fear of rival publishing houses, 
sends the tollowing very decided notice of Sargent's Readers : 

Have you ever examined these books? If not, we hope you will, and as 
soon as convenient. We can not now discuss the points of superiority 
over others, which we think they possess, but will mention a few. 

The Primer and First Reader are based upon the word-method of teach- 
ing, like those of Webb, though we think the selections more chaste and 
appropriate than his. An " Explanatory Index" is found at the end of 
each volume, to which the pupil — and teacher, too, if need be — can refer 
for the pronunciation and meaning of any uncommon word; and where 
they can find a concise biographical sketch of every author whose produc- 
tions are found among its contents. Then if we wish, as a means of cul- 
tivating literary taste, to have a class read, for criticism, all that any one 
writer has furnished for their book — ^say the pieces by Daniel Webster — 
they can turn to the "Index," find the name, and there, appended to the 
notice of the individual, will be seen the figures 147, 184, 226, &c., and on 
the pages thus indicated they can see what they want. The using of this 
** Index" will soon render easy the hahit of consulting a dictionary; and 
who does not know how much the latter practice is neglected? 

Then the "exercises in articulation," instead of being scattered all 
through the book, marring the beauty of page by coming between the les- 
sons, mixed up with spelling and defining exercises and notes, are placed 
by themselves, in the forepart of the book, and classijied so as to be easy 
of reference. We do not know how others will like this series, but we in- 
tend to use it the next school we take, and get every one else to do so if 
we can. This, of course, is impossible ; we but ask our fellow-teachers, at 
least, not to condemn these Readers without a hearing. 

See advertisement in this Journal. C. M. B. 
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Alsop's Surveying — E. C. k J. Biddle, Philadelphia. — ^We have just re- 
ceived a copj of this work and have devoted several hours to the examin- 
ation of its contents. The result has been, that we are highly pleased 
with it The book contains 432 pages, 100 of which are taken up with 
tables. These tables are printed on the old fashioned type, as they should 
be, since experience has shown that tables so printed are less injurious to 
the eye. The whole typographical execution is of the highest order. 
The practical character of the work is its leading peculiarity ; it being 
just such a book as a country surveyor could use to a good advantage in 
field operations. If our space permitted, we would gladly give a fuller 
description of it. Every teacher of mathematics or practical surveyor 
should procure a copy ; and we feel satisfied that a close examination of 
it will result in a very favorable opinion of its merits. We know of no 
work on Surveying which we would rather adopt as a class-book ; and we 
are confident that it will have an extensive sale if the publishers take the 
proper measures to let the world know of its existence. W. D. £L 

We have received from Hickling, Swan k Brewer, of Boston, Hillard's 
Series of Readers. Mr. Hillard is one of the finest scholars in America. 
His selections exhibit. the finest literary taste; and these Readers are re- 
ceived with favor by Teachers and School Directors all over the country. 
It is an encouraging sign, when men of the literary standing of Geo. S. 
Hillard interest themselves in preparing suitable reading books for schools. 
One of the finest features of the highest book of this series, is the bio- 
graphical sketches of the author, which precede each piece. 

From H. B. Wilson, Esq., we have recived a copy of McGuffey's New 
High School Reader, which completes the New Eclectic Series. We are 
very well satisfied with the present 5th Reader of the Old Eclectic Series. 
It contains many excellent selections, and is one of the best Readers for 
High Schools that we have ever seen. The New Series is, however, better 
adapted to Graded Schools than the old one. 

A Text Book of Geometrical Drawing, by William Minifie. Published 
by Wm. Jdinifie, 114 Baltimore St, Baltimore, Md. 

The definitions and rules of Geometry are familiarly explained — tech- 
nicalities being avoided as much as possible — with an introduction to 
Geometrical Drawing, and an essay on Linear Perspective and Shadows; 
the whole illustrated with forty-eight steel plates. 

This work has been adopted as a text book by many of the schools and 
colleges of the Union, and also by the Committee on Art of the British 
Government^ and recommended by that committee for use in the Govern- 
ment and Parochial schools throughout the Kingdom. 

The National Pronouncing Speller, by R. G. Parker & J. M. Watson. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Arranged with dictation exercises, shewing the meaning and use of 
words. A well arranged and excellent text book. 
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A Report read before the State Teachers^ Association of Indiana, 
at its Second Semi- Annual Meeting, in Richmond, on Wednes- 
day, the 26th of August, 1857 ; by E. P. CoLE. 

( Concluded,) 

Among the evils arising from the feelings we have been discuss- 
ing at some length, is a great neglect of the proper appliances for 
making the system efficient, and enabling the people to reap fully 
its advantages. Among these, stand school-houses prominently. 
Our houses are by no means what they should be. In many parts 
of the State are still found those old relics of frontier life, links in 
memory's chain connecting us with the past. I mean the primi- 
tive log school-house, with its clapboard roof, its puncheon floor, 
its greased paper and its numerous chinks to let in heaven's light 
and heaven's air ; and for furniture the slab seat, upon which sits 
the urchin high in mid-air, his feet hanging in glorious independ- 
ence of the floor, and one hand always necessary to maintain his 
precarious sitting. It is true, the specimens of this class are very 
few and far between. We only saw two or three of them in a 
pretty extensive tour over the State. There is another class, a 
grade above them in appearance and far more numerous. They 
are so nearly like some in Massachusetts, described by Horace 
Mann, that I can not do better than to borrow his description : 

'<! was passing along the road," says he, *'and came upon a 
small frame school-house — the weather-boarding decayed and fall- 
33 
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ing off — the window- shutters loosely creaking upon their hinges, 
and giving mournful notice of an intention to leave. The fence 
was broken down and the yard full of weeds and briers. But what 
most attracted my attention was the singular appearance presented 
by the roof. It had settled down at one corner, forming a tunnel 
leading into the house. Not knowing but that this might be an 
apparatus designed to explain the deluge, I dismounted and entered 
the house, and found the interior an exact counterpart of the ex- 
terior. The teacher, a pleasant young girl of sixteen, received me 
courteously, and in answer to my question whether the water com- 
ing through the roof did not incommode her, modestly replied, 
that it would, but the floor conveyed it off as fast as it entered." 

I am not quite sure that I am doing justice to this quotation, as 
it is several years since I read it. I have, at least, the substance. 

These descriptions, of course, apply mostly to our backwoods 
districts or to our small towns. Still, in many of our larger towns 
and cities, school-houses. have been built, within th^ 'last ten years, 
most illy suited to the purposes of instruction. The Capital of 
our State stands pre-eminent in this respect ; and that many of her 
scholars did not, long since, perish for want of pure air, and many 
others of the comforts of life, is owing, perhaps, to the great 
tenacity of life on the part of the subject. It is, however, a cheer- 
ing fact, and we record it with great pleasure, that after a long 
conflict, she has resolved to ignore her former cherished plan of 
small rectangular sheep cotes, by a Action in law and morals, styled 
school-houses, in which were, densely packed, human beings, and 
has determined to erect suitable structures worthy of the honor of 
the city, and commensurate with its wants. Our best and kindest 
wishes attend her in these her efforts in the right direction. 

In many others of our large towns it is still worse ; they have 
no school-houses at all, but during the two or three months in which 
the public school is taught, they use the basements of churches, 
dark and damp, or othar rooms equally unsuitable. 

It is no small cause for congratulation, that so much has been 
done and is still doing in this State for the purpose of providing 
suitable buildings in which to educate her youth. We hail these 
efforts as the harbingers of a better and brighter day dawning upon 
her destinies. During the last year $314,272 were expended in 
the erection of school -houses ; and it is designed to spend $48 1 ,832 
during the present year for the same purpose. It is highly grati- 
fying that in many parts of the State, the new school-buildings are 
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well suited to the purposes for which tbey were designed; are 
roomy, convenient, substantial, and neat, an honor to the districts 
in which they are located ; serving as monuments of educational 
zeal and progress. On the other hand, very many of the school- 
houses erected the last year, are not many removes, in style and 
convenience, from those whose places they occupy. In rural dis- 
tricts they are, in most cases, too small — standing unsheltered from 
summer's heat and winter's cold — frequently located at the road- 
side, or near some swamp, giving scholars ample opportunities for 
manifesting, even in the house, their free-soil proclivities. In re- 
spect to style and architecture, they are original, at least, if not ab- 
original. These remarks, which are not exaggerated, apply mostly 
to our rural districts. Still, those having in charge the erection of 
school-buildings in our larger towns and cities, have, in most bases, 
sadly neglected the interests of those for whom they were acting. 
Although several expensive structures have been erected in many 
of these locations, there are but two or three which at all come up 
to the standard of a chaste and convenient school architecture. 
The State government must not be held responsible for this delin- 
quency. She has, at an outlay of several thousand dollars, fur- 
nished to each township library copies of two of the most cele- 
brated works in this department of architecture. The whole blame, 
therefore, must rest upon those having these important interests in 
charge, who it would seem have neglected to make any use of the 
aids just referred to. 

This delinquency reminds us of a humorous incident which, as 
usual, fastens itself upon the ** emerald gem of the ocean," where 
all that is ludicrous is said to take its origin. It was long before 
the days of gas, when the city fathers of the goodly city of Dub- 
lin, in view of the great danger as well as inconvenience of thread- 
ing their crooked and muddy streets, upon mature and solemn de- 
liberation passed an ordinance requiring every citizen going out 
on a dark night to carry a lantern for the public benefit. The citi- 
zens, being strict constructionists, obeyed the law to the very letter, 
and carried empty lanterns. A second ordinance became neces- 
sary, directing them to carry candles in their lanterns. Still Dub- 
lin's streets remained dark and dangerous ; and finally a third law 
became necessary requiring the candles to be lighted. Now, in 
application, we have a section in our school law authorizing the 
purchase of works on school-house architecture, another providing 
for their distribution, and we certainly need a third, compelling 
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their use. But humor aside, it is really a sad reflection to the in- 
telligent and zealous educator, that all over our State these struct- 
ures are being erected ; and imperfect as they are, will be fastened 
upon us for, perhaps, twenty years to come ; thus, in no small de- 
gree, hindering the onward march of our great enterprise. One 
cause of this great error lies in the provisions of our law. Our 
school officers are too much restricted in the amount of money they 
are permitted to raise ; and this accounts, in many instances, for 
the smallness and plainness at least of the buildings. The want 
of architectural fitness is the result of their own ignorance or de- 
linquency. The defect of this part of the law became plainly 
evident in a visit, during last winter, through Vermillion County. 
The school-houses were just such as I have described. Just across 
the line, our neighbors in Illinois were building houses that shamed 
ours, and simply because they were not cramped in their efforts by 
the niggardly provisions of an illiberal enactment. 

This subject of school-houses is one of great and growing im- 
portance, and most directly involving vital interests ; and this sub- 
ject should receive a larger share of attention at the hands of all 
interested in the cause. The fact that nearly $500,000 are to be 
expended during the present year for the same purpose suggests 
most strongly to the members of this Association their duties in 
the premises. There is no doubt but that if we make the proper 
effort, by suggesting improvements and by calling attention to the 
merits of Barnard and Burrowes, we may save much of a useless 
expenditure of money ; and what is more, secure the advantages 
of well-appointed school-buildings. 

Another great evil arising from this want of educational feeling 
in the State is the lack of sufficiently well qualified teachers. 
There is here great demand for improvement ; and this improve- 
ment involves so many and such varied interests, that we fear its full 
realization is neither very near nor very certain. These difficulties 
naturally divide themselves into two classes : First, in reference 
to the qualifications of those now engaged in the profession ; and 
second, the great and growing demand for teachers — a demand 
largely exceeding the supply. That Indiana already possesses 
many, very many teachers thoroughly equipped for their duties, 
is, we think, a well recognized fact. And we believe that it may 
be permitted one of her teachers, without making himself obnox- 
ious to the charge of vanity, to say, that men more unwearied m 
the discharge of their duties and more entirely devoted and self- 
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sacrificing in their aims^ can not be found in any other State, espe- 
cially if he does not include himself in the number. But excellent 
as many of these undoubtedly are, the number is far too small to 
meet the wants of this great and growing State ; and to form a 
phalanx, thick and serried, in opposition to the fearful barrier of ig- 
norance arrayed against us. Whether they equal in number those 
who met and defeated the Persian monarch at the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, we are not prepared to say. If attendance upon the 
meetings of this Association be assumed as a test, most certainly 
the number must fall far short of the " deathless three hundred." 
In any case we say the number is far too small; and not until it 
can be increased to ten thousand, may Indiana expect to enjoy 
the full realization of her anticipations of educational success. It 
is a sad reflection, that a large majority of the teachers now en- 
gaged in training youthful mind in Indiana, and in giving bent and 
direction to the tens of thousands now in process of being fitted 
for the responsible duties of mature life, are almost totally bank- 
rupt of every qualification, mental or moral, for the high profes- 
sion whose responsible duties they have assumed. They are not 
only ignorant, but they have neither the desire nor intention of 
qualifying themselves. They ignore all means for professional im- 
provement and elevation ; smile contemptuously at the bare idea 
of teachers' associations, whether State or county ; have not the 
least need (1) for a school journal, or other professional aid ; and 
comparing themselves with those who were their teachers years 
ago, perhaps on the verge of civilization, they pretend to claim 
knowledge enough for all practical purposes, and, we would add, 
for all impracticable purposes, too. We saw several of this class 
during the last winter, whom the scarcity of teachers and the 
$30 per month had drawn from the anvil, the dray, or the 
plow. And such teachers ! It would take the pen of a Dickens, 
aided by the pencil of a Cruikshank, to do them entire justice. 
They are the mere " school-keepers,'* parasites upon the profes- 
sion, drawing their nourishment, merely pecuniary y from the body 
professional with a meanness of which their great vegetable pro- 
totypes, had they volition and voluntary motion, would scorn to be 
guilty. 

Many of these teachers come from among the farmers of the 
State, and who, after the annual crops have been gathered, and 
the winter's wood chopped and hauled, and having nothing to do 
At home but to curry the horses and fodder the cows, are willing 
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to serve .their fellow-citizens in the capacity of teaching their chil- 
dren ; thus keeping out of the place men better qualified, by under- 
bidding them. For it must not be forgotten, that in many parts 
of our State the district school is put up at a kind of auction ; but 
strange to say, in all cases, the general rules of auction are re- 
versed, and the lowest instead of the highest bidder becomes the 
possessor. We have had personal and frequent opportunities to 
witness the manner in which these persons pretend to discharge 
their assumed duties, and we have been pained to witness the gross 
perversions of science and literature in their so-called efforts at 
teaching. 

Well might we invoke them, in the language of the sybil of old, 
'^FrocuU Oprocul, este profani,'' We beg leave to disclaim any 
hostility to the class of men just described, except in the capacity 
of teachers. Honorable men, good farmers or mechanics, and 
worthy and useful members of society we personally know many 
of them to be, and as such we highly esteem them. It is only 
when they step out of their appropriate sphere and the depart- 
ments for which they are well-fitted, and enter a field of labor for 
which they have not the least qualification, that we proclaim their 
utter bankruptcy. 

Some may have concluded that the picture is quite overdrawn 
and far too dark ; that a standard of qualification is erected by law, 
and that examiners are appointed to see that teachers conform to 
the standard. All such should know that the standard is too low, 
and that the patrons of any district may, by petition, interfere in 
behalf of any ignoramus of their choice, and defeat entirely the 
intentions of the law. Such things are of very frequent occur- 
rence, breaking down the already frail barriers thrown around the 
system, making the examination of teachers a most contemptible 
farce, and discouraging the faithful examiner from attempting to 
discharge his duty, and prompting him to an utter despair of ac- 
complishing anything for the cause. Thus it is that many well- 
qualified examiners, despairing of meeting the demands of duty, 
let into the profession every one — even the disgracefully ignorant. 
An incident, illustrative of this, occurred in the next county north 
of this place. On|B of these ''school-keepers " applied for a cer- 
tificate to teach a district school. The examiner had been, for 
years, a teacher, and a good one, but having been so often thwarted 
in his efforts to elevate the profession, would sometimes, in utter 
despair and contempt, give certificates to all who applied. In the 
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present case, however, he felt disposed to be thorough and minute 
in his examination, and began by questioning the candidate upon 
the sounds of the letters. The answers were pretty correct until 
they arrived at O, when the applicant informed him that he only 
understood the English language — meaning, most probably, the 
English alphabet — as far as the letter O. The examiner informed 
him that that was suflBcient, and with mock gravity filled a certifi- 
cate, stating that he had examined the bearer, found him well- 
qualified, and that he authorized him to teach the English language 
as far as the letter 0. The teacher took his certificate and went 
on his way rejoicing. And as no more was heard from him, it is 
presumable that the very intelligent trustees who employed him, 
were perfectly satisfied with the certified results of his examina- 
tion. Such examinations, equally ludicrous in degree if not in kind, 
are frequently occurring, and proclaim, trumpet-tongued, the inhe- 
rent, disgraceful rottenness of this part of the system. 

Again : the great scarcity of teachers is another feature in the 
low condition of the school-system. In many parts of the State, 
during the last Fall, there were almost entire townships nearly des- 
titute of teachers, though high prices were offered for their ser- 
vices. Teachers were not to be had ; even the poorer class were in 
demand, owing to the great emergency. This is an exceedingly 
interesting phase of the subject, and demands the earnest and im- 
mediate attention of friends of the cause. The truth is, that the 
number of teachers is sensibly diminishing. Many of them, 
and good ones, too, have left the profession, and entered other 
branches of business, simply because there was no prospect of 
steady employment in teaching. Indeed, how can a man reasona- 
bly be expected to enter or remain in a profession, when the al- 
most certain prospect is, that he will be employed three months, 
only, in each year as a teacher, and must run the risk of employ- 
ment in some other vocation, during the remaining nine ? Now 
what is the remedy for this great, this increasing lack of teachers? 
Do I hear some advocate of normal schools plead their ability to 
meet the emergency ? Well, let us see if normal schools will do 
it. Will they increase the length of time during which teachers 
are employed ? We think not ; and remember, here is the root of 
the difiiculty. The average of the time during which public 
schools were taught the last year, is less than three mx)nths. Now 
will any man suppose that men and women can be induced to thor- 
oughly qualify themselves for the profession m Indiana under such 
gloomy prospects ? We are friendly to normal schools when a 
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necessity is created for them. If asked, What, then, is the remedy? 
we reply, more money ; a more liberal spirit upon the part of our 
tax-payers. Until there can be money enough raised to keep the 
schools open at least nine months in the year, normal schools are 
not needed. 

The private schools, the male and female academies in our Stat«, 
are contributing, in no small degree, to the intellectual elevation ; 
and although they do not appear among the public documents of 
the department of Public Instruction, still they are making their 
influence felt for the weal of the State. Some of them are man- 
aged by those whom we esteem our very best educators, which is 
an abundant earnest of their success. Many of these schools will 
not be disparaged by a comparison with the best private establish- 
ments elsewhere. Notwithstanding all this, we must be permitted 
to breathe the unselfish wish that the extension of a system of 
well-conducted graded free schools may suspend their necessity, 
and that very soon. 

Indiana is abundantly supplied with the means of collegiate in- 
struction, at least in the number of these institutions. Wabash, 
Asbury, Franklin, the N. W. Christian, Hanover, and the State 
University, are certainly sufficient to accommodate, for years to 
come, all our youth who are seeking for instruction in the higher 
departments of education. Manned as they are by accomplished 
and earnest men, there certainly is no necessity for our students 
leaving their own State for the purpose of a collegiate training. 
It were bootless, now, to inquire into the motives inducing the es- 
tablishment of so many institutions — certainly more than are 
needed. But to us it is a matter of regret that the energy and in- 
fluence which created these six, had not all centered upon the State 
University ; and the money employed in building up the remain- 
ing five been otherwise directed into the great channels of Christian 
benevolence. We will not say, that better men could have been 
employed to fill the chairs of instruction. This would be unjust. 
But we can say, that one institution, upon which all the energies 
of the State were centered, would necessarily have been better 
supplied with the appliances for aid and illustration in teaching, 
and the student going forth from her walls better trained. These, 
perhaps, are fruitless speculations, and certainly will not be sym- 
pathized in by all. 

It may be thought that we have drawn too dark a picture of the 
condition of educational affairs in our State. There are some 
present who we think can testify to the truthfulness of the sketch. 
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But dark as is the view presented, there are many streaks of light, 
bright, too, and cheering. And though we have presented a large 
amount of facts going to show that a most deplorable ignorance 
prevails in our State, still there is a large amount of intelligence, 
too, and we would fain hope that this intelligence is in the majority, 
and increasing. 

There is much educational feeling in all parts of the com- 
monwealth, which is lai^ely on the increase, and which we sin- 
cerely hope and trust will yet work out our regeneration. In many 
of our large towns and cities, and in some of our smaller places, 
new views and more active efforts have appeared, and a strong de- 
sire to provide themselves with more efficient means for the Intel- 
lectual elevation of the masses. These are certainly omens for 
good. As these influences shall go out, radiating from these cen- 
ters, the whole mass of our population will become learned, and 
the results for which the friends •f the cause have so long and so 
earnestly contended will then be seen and felt. 

The brighter side of our picture, and the large encouragement 
held out for future exertion, can not, perhaps, be better presented 
than by the following table taken from the last Report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction : 

Statistical Comparison of 1855 and 1856. 



Amount of Common School Fund distrib- 
uted to Countieg 

ATorage apportionment to each scholar. . 

No. children between 5 and 21 years, re- 
ported 

No. reported attending school 

No. of Districts reported 

No. of Scholars reported 

Average length of Schools in months . . . 

No. of Male teachers 

No of Female teachers 

Whole No. of teachers 

Average wages per month, Male teachers 

Average wages, per month, of Female 
teachers 

No. of School-Houses erected 

Cost of said houses 

Townships reporting School House tax 
assessed 

Amount of said tax 



In 1855. 



$288,665 21 
64.8 

453^1 

161,546 

5,170 

3,652 

2.85 

3.018 

841 

3,859 

$23 00 

15 72 

591 

$166,900 

413 
$314,272 63 



In 1856. 



$340,185 75 
,75 

458,35» 

195,976 

6,463 

4,876 

3.03 

3,973 

1,070 

5,043 

$23 76 

$16 64 

650 
$270,883 

724 
$481,832 55 



Gain. 



$51,520 54 
.10,2 

4,774 

34,440 

1.293 

1,224 

.18 

955 

229 

1,184 

$.76 

$1.12 

59 

$103,983 

311 
167,559 94 



Aggregate number of School-houses built the last two years. ... 1,241 

Aggregate cost of the same $437,783 00 

T«tal assessment for School-housa ereotioa the last two years.. 796,105 ^8 

.*^4 
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This is certainly cheering ; and though to some it may seem too 
slow progress, yet to us, who have watched educational advance- 
ment in Indiana during the past ten years, there are unmistakable 
evidences that the tendencies are upward and onward. Should 
the same rate of improvement continue for a few years longer, 
Indiana will measurably lose her unenviable reputation for igno- 
rance. 

Among the tokens for good in our present system, none stands 
higher or promises richer fruits than the library feature. It is, in- 
deed, the grand conception, and is bearing no small nor mean share 
in accomplishing the ends and aims for which the friends of edu- 
cation in this State are laboring. Indiana may well cherish her 
township libraries. They are a potent agency for good ; working, 
perhaps, more secretly, more quietly, in enlightening the minds of 
our people, than the district school, but not less certain and effect- 
ually. The zeal manifested in the perusal of the books, and the 
high approval bestowed upon them, show that the originators of 
this scheme judged wisely in their efforts at furnishing our State 
with this means of intellectual improvement. The selection, too, 
of the books command our admiration ; and when we reflect how 
poorly some of our sister States are succeeding in a similar enter- 
prise, we feel more like congratulating ourselves upon this our sin- 
gular success. If these libraries can be sustained and increased 
from time to rime, as their interests may demand, the highest hopes 
of complete success may be entertained of their influence for good 
upon the common schools of our State. 

There is not only abundant motive for increased energy and zeal 
in the prosecution of our labors, but also abundant encouragement 
that entire success shall crown our efforts. 

In this contest with ignorance, prejudice, and opposition, the 
great burden necessarily falls upon the teachers of the State. 
They must take the lead and let others follow. Upon them must 
rest nearly the entire burden of not only manufacturing but also of 
spreading abroad an educational spirit that shall take hold upon 
the extremities of the State, and not only arouse the people, but 
compel them to aid in the enterprise. And if the teachers of In- 
diana resolve that thing shall be done, and shall follow up that 
resolution by appropriate action, we shall not fail. 

The teachers of Indiana have never yet made their influence 
and power felt as they might and should have done. There has 
been too great a lack of professional zeal, and not enough of a feel- 
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ing of the demand of the times upon the profession. There has 
been too great a want of sympathy and intermingling of views be- 
tween them, and too great an absence of harmony of action. Had 
they maintained something like an unbroken front in their efforts 
at reform, much more would have been accomplished. We think 
that signs are present that these difficulties are to be speedily ob- 
viated, and a great change for the better take place ; and we hope 
that we may not find ourselves mistaken ; — that as often as .the 
meetings of our Association roll round that we will always be found 
present, mingling in its exercises, having our feelings warmed, our 
zeal aroused, and better prepared to discharge our duties in our 
respective spheres. 

We well remember the time in Ohio, when education«fl matters 
were at as low, aye, a lower ebb, than they now are in Indiana ; 
when they had no Association, no School Journal, no teachers' 
institutes, no school libraries, an imperfect school law. Indeed, 
except in a very few of their cities, they had scarcely anything of 
which they would have dared boast. And how long ago, do you 
ask, was that period ? Why, not more than twenty years. And 
during these twenty years, through the influence, mainly, of her 
teachers, she has mad© rapid advance, and now occupies a position 
truly proud. I well remember the time, scarcely more than ten 
years since, when less than ten men in the northern part of that 
State united together for the purpose of elevating the educational 
tone in their midst. One of those men is associated with us here 
to-day. A small band, but they seem to have counted their strength 
as well as the difficulties to be overcome. Like the little cloud no 
larger than a man's hand, just appearing above the horizon, but 
which afterwards increases until the whole heaven is covered with 
it, so the influence commenced by these men increased and grew 
until the whole State felt it and gave evidence of its power. As 
the result of a beginning so small, and then apparently so unprom- 
ising, We are permitted to see most gratifying results — a large 
State Association, composed of teachers competent and enthusi- 
astic, with auxiliary associations in every county, teachers insti- 
tutes in all parts, regular in their meetings and efficient in their 
organization and action, union and graded schools in almost every 
town and city, and even in many rural districts, two normal schools 
in active operation, and finally, an efficient and well-sustained edu- 
cational journal, serving as a bond of union between all the im- 
portant and varied interests. These are the grand results thus 
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reached — only tbe first ingatheriags of a joyful and abundant har- 
vest yet to be reaped ; and all, under the blessing of God, result- 
ing from seed that was sown in hope and in toil, if not in tears, 
by a few earnest men, who did not suffer themselves to be discour- 
aged by difficulties or turned aside by dangers ; but with their eyes 
steady upon the great object, went on manfully with their work. 

With such an example before us, and followed by such encour- 
aging results, what abundant encoufagement is spread out before 
us, and how can we, how dare we, feel despondent and talk of fail- 
ing. We trust that the material here is quite as plastic as in the 
sister state just referred to, and if not, so much the greater oppor- 
tunity for displaying our moulding skill. Some of these results 
we havenalready reached, and in such a manner as to afford high 
hopes that all the others will likewise be attained, and " that in 
due time we shall reap if we faint not.'' 

We firmly believe that Indiana is destined to relieve herself of 
the foul blot of ignorance now staining her character as a State, 
and that she will take high and enviable ground in all that per- 
tains to the thorough intellectual and moral development of her 
whole people — that in this she will equal and even surpass her 
physical greatness. But this must necessarily be the work of 
time. Those of us who, for years, have borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day, whose locks remorseless time has blanched, will 
be gathered to our fathers before that millennium shall dawn upon 
us. But we trust and hope that some of the younger members of 
this Association met with us here to-day, will live to see the full, 
the glorious realization of all those warm hopes, those ardent an- 
ticipations. Grod speed the day! 



LOVE OF KNOWLEDGE. 



There is nothing of more importance in the intellectual training 
of a child than the cultivation of the love of knowing. The child 
which has this love in a remarkable degree, must become remark- 
able for his intelligence, and under favorable circumstances must 
also become distinguished in some department of knowledge. He 
has within him the very essential of success, the motive power that 
produces the highest intellectual resulta Men may cram their 
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minds with facts from a love of display or from some other motive, 
but they are like men who cram their stomachs with food for the 
sake of showing how much they can swallow. Such are ready, 
at any moment, to disgorge in disgust what they have taken. 

There is no mental growth in such a case ; the mind does not 
appropriate, it is only stuffed ; and the final result mast be to take 
away all power, and, therefore, induce stupidity. But men who 
love facts for their own sakes, and who take delight in contempla- 
ting their relations, are constantly strengthening their mental or- 
ganisms, and are, therefore, constantly growing intellectually. 
Hence, a teacher who kindles in the breast of a child this love into 
a flame in respect to any department of knowledge, does for him 
a work of the highest intellectual importance. 

All children have, however, the love of knowing certain things, 
and it is this love which gives rise, for the most part, to the count- 
less questions of early childhood. 

But some have a love of knowing facts of one class, and others, 
facts of another class. One boy in the family will know all about 
the details of the farm, while his brother will be deeply interested 
in the shipping which passes up and down the river, and perhaps 
the third will And his delight in books. All have the love of know- 
ing, but it is confined in each case to different departments, and 
each one draws his intellectual food from his own department. But 
since the facts taught in schools are of importance to men, the 
mind should be stored with them from a love of them, if possible, 
but if this be impossible, then some of them should be crowded 
into the mind, and the business of life should be depended upon to 
create an affection for them, by showing their importance. 

There is no real mental growth in the latter case : there is only 
a very expensive storing away of lumber, much of which will fall 
out of the store-house and be lost. But while this process of cram- 
ming is going on, for it is in fact but little else in many cases, there 
can be secured habits of order and promptness, and felicity of ex- 
pression ; for the scholar can be compelled to practice the things 
which will lead to these results, until it become, as we say, ''sec- 
ond nature.*' 

But no one can be compelled to love anything. Our loves must 
be cherished by gratifications ; they can not be driven by force ; 
and wher6 the love is feeble, it requires the most skillful nursing 
to bring it forth into vigorous activity. Hence, none but the most 
skillful teachers can kindle a mere spark of the love of study into 
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a bright flame, while any one can throw on the fuel after it burns 
bright and high. The test question for a teacher is, How much 
love of acquiring knowledge can I infuse into my pupils ? Good 
recitations may be made from all sorts of motives, and hence it is 
that so little is done in intellectual culture after leaving school. A 
thirst has not been awakened which it is an ever-recurring pleasure 
to slake by drinking deep at the fountain of truth. 

A teacher, if he would move his scholars as much as may be 
through the love of study, or love of being intelligent, must be, 
himself, proficient in what he attempts to teach, for then he can 
present, from his abundant store, facts in the most enticing man- 
ner, for the purpose of provoking a desire for knowledge, just as 
we place the most inviting dishes before those whose appetites we 
wish to awaken. He should be careful that he is himself a lover 
of truth for its own sake, for the mental state of the teacher has a 
powerful influence upon the scholar. 

The scholar, moreover, should have the most definite and exact 
ideas, for the mind grows by delights, and there is no delight in 
half-knowing a thing. No scholar will be much delighted in a sub- 
ject of which " he rather thinks that he guesses that he knows 
something." 

One fact really known, so that the child when alone can runiin- 
ate upon it and enjoy it, will do much towards strengthening his 
love for that fact, and thus towards cultivating his love for all kin- 
dred facts. But, however lamentable it may be, no teacher can hope 
to have the love of becoming intelligent, the sole impulse to study 
in his school. 

Men must be governed and lead by what is in them. Those 
who are almost beasts, must be governed more like animals than 
those who are filled with higher motives. But is the business of the 
teacher, surveying his work from an exalted stand -point, to depend 
upon the noble motives of his pupils as far as he can do so for 
their good. G. B. G. 



MECHANISM OF VITAL AGTIONS. 



The following is from an article by 0. W. Holmes, in the last 
number of the North American Review : 

If the reader of this paper lives another complete year, his self- 
conscious principle will have migrated from its present tenement 
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to another, the raw materials even of which are not as yet put to- 
gether. A portion of that body of his which is to be will ripen in 
the corn of the next harvest. Another portion of his future per- 
son he will purchase or others will purchase for hira, headed up in 
the form of certain barrels of potatoes. A third fraction is yet to 
be gathered in a southern rice-field. The limbs with which he is 
then to walk will be clad with flesh borrowed from the tenants of 
many stalls and pastures, now unconscious of their doom. The 
very organs of speech with which he is to talk so wisely, or plead 
so eloquently, or preach so efiViCtually, must first serve his humbler 
brethren to bleat, to bellow, and for all the varied utterances of 
bristled or feathered barn-yard life. His bones themselves are, to 
a great extent, in posse, and not in esse, A bag of phosphate of 
lime which he has ordered from Professor Mapes, for his grounds, 
contains a large part of what is to be his next year's skeleton. 
And, more than all this, and by far the greater partof his body is noth- 
ing after all, but water; the main substance of his scattered mem- 
bers is to be looked for in the reservoir, in the running streams, at 
the bottom of the well, in the clouds that float over his head, or 
diffused among them all. 

We need not wonder, in view of this perpetual change of mate- 
rial, that the living body, as a whole, resists decomposition. The 
striking picture drawn by Cuvier in his ** Introduction to the Com- 
parative Anatomy," in which the living loveliness of youthful 
beauty is contrasted with the fearful changes which a few hours 
will make in the lifeless form, loses its apparent significance when 
we remember the necessary consequence of the arrest of its inte- 
rior movements. The living body is like a city kept sweet by 
drains running under ground to every house, into which the water 
that supplies the wants of each household is constantly sweeping 
its refuse matters. The dead body is the same city with its drains 
choked and its aqueducts dry. The individual system, like the 
mass of collective life that constitutes a people, is continually un- 
dergoing interstitial decomposition. If we take in a tun every 
twelve month, in the shape of food, drink, and air, and get rid of 
only a quarter of it unchanged in our own substance, we die ten 
times a year ; not all of us at any one time, but a portion of us at 
every moment. It is a curious consequence of this, we may re- 
mark by the way, that if the refuse of our great cities were prop- 
erly economized, its population would eat itself over and over again 
in the course of every generation. We consume nothing. Our 
food is like those everlasting pills that old pharmacopoeias tell of, 
heir looms for the dura ilia of successive generations.^ But we 
change what we receive, first into our own substance, then into 
waste matter ; and we have no evidence that any single portion of 
the body resists decomposition longer during life than after death, 
only as that which decays is at once removed, while the living 
state continues. 
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ENGLISH LUXURY. 



Few persons are aware of the wealth and splendor that surround 
many of the English nohles in their princely residences. I visited 
some of the palaces, and such magnificence I never witnessed be- 
fore. I will give an account of the residence of three of the Eng- 
lish nobles, in the language of one who was there before me : 

THE EARL OF SPENCER. 

The Earl of Spencer's homestead, about sixty miles from Lon- 
don, comprises ten thousand acres, tastefully divided into parks, 
meadows, pastures, woods, and gardens. His library, called the 
finest private library in the world, contains fifty thousand volumes. 
Extensive and elegant stables, green-houses, and conservatories, 
game-keeper's house, dairy-house, dog-kennels, porter's lodge, and 
farm-houses without number, go to complete the establishment. 
Hundreds of sheep and cattle graze in the parks about the house. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

The Duke of Richmond's home-farm, at Greenwood, sixty miles 
from London, consists of twenty -tliree thousand acres, or over thirty- 
five square miles. And this in crowded England, which has a 
population of sixteen millions, and an area of fifty thousand square 
miles, or just thirty -two millions of acres ; giving, were the land 
divided, but two acres to each inhabitant. The residence of the 
Duke is a perfect palace. One extensive hall is covered with yel- 
low silk, and pictures in the richest and most costly tapestry. The 
dishes and plates upon the table are all of porcelain, silver, and 
gold. Twenty five race-horses stand in the stable, each being as- 
signed to the care of a special groom. A grotto near the house, 
the ladies spent six years in adorning An aviary is supplied with 
almost every variety of rare and elegant birds. Large herds of 
cattle, sheep, and deer are spread over the immense lawns. 

THE DUKE OP DEVONSHIRE. 

The Duke of Devonshire's place at Ghatsworth, is said to excel 
in magnificence any other in the kingdom. The income of the Duke 
is one million of dollars a year, and he is said to spend it all. In 
the grounds about the house are kept four hundred head of cattle, 
and fourteen hundred deer. The kitchen garden contains twelve 
acres, and filled with almost every species of fruit and vegetables. 
A vast arhoretum, connected with the establishment, is designed 
to contain a sample of every tree that grows. There is also a glass 
conservatory 387 feet in length, 112 in breadth, and 67 in height, 
covered by seventy-six thousand square feet of glass, and warmed 
by seven miles of pipe conveying hot water. One plant was ob- 
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tained from India by a special messenger, and is valued at ten 
thousand dollars. One of the fountains near the house plays 276 
feet high — said to be the highest jet in the world. Chatsworth 
contains thirty-five hundred acres ; but the Duke owns ninety-six 
thousand acres in the county of Derbyshire. Within, the entire 
is one vast scene of painting, sculpture, mosaic work, carved wain- 
scoting, and all the elegancies and luxuries within the reach of 
almost boundless wealth and highly refined taste. — Selected. 



FEEE TRANSLATIONS. 



The profession of the teacher, though a toilsome one, and, at 
times, sufficiently annoying, is by no means all cloud, but is very 
frequently relieved by broad streaks of sunshine. Sometimes, 
when the prompt and accurate recitations of the student fail to 
produce the proper degree of sunshine, his very blunders are so 
intensely ludicrous, they not only forestall all reproof, but actu- 
ally contribute to the amusement, if not to the instruction, of 
the teacher. We are indebted to our scholars for many a disper- 
sion of discouragement and vexation by these, their gross blunders. 

The Latin language seems to be a never-failing source of these 
blunders, and we propose presenting a few, a part of which have 
fallen under our own notice, the remainder gathered from our 
friends. 

A student in one of our colleges was once^called on by a lazy 
fellow, to translate for him the following passage from Csesar : — 
" In qua ratione Gsesar distrihuit homines harharos*^ And with 
most provoking gravity rendered it thus : " In distributing rations, 
Gsesar gave hominy to the barbarians." The ignoramus, true to 
the teaching, made use of the translation in his recitation. 

The following is charged upon a student of Kenyon College, 
Ohio : " C<Bsar transit Alpessumma diligentiar "Caesar crossed the 
Alps on the top of a diligence." 

Another, in the same class, translated the well-known proverb, 
" Nemo omnibus horis sapity^* as follows : "No one knows at what 
hour the omnibus starts." 

A Cincinnati law student, being called upon to translate the fol- 
lowing passage, "iVem<» repentefuitturpissimu^t* rendered it thus: 
^Nobody can become a good lawyer without practice." 
86 
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The following provokingly ludicrous translation of a well-known 
line in VirgiPs 2d iEneid, was perpetrated by a student in Miami 
University: ^^Infandum, Regina jubes renovare dolorumy " O 
Queen, you order me to give* up the infernal dollar." 

The following are old ones : 

'^JBiScegi manumentum are perennius** " I have eaten a' monu- 
ment harder than brass." 

" Qui Jit McBcenas, ut nemor "Who made Maecenas ? Nobody." 

The subjoined is quite refreshing: 

^^Necesse est eum clam aliquem hahere,^^ ''He should eat another 
clam." 

The annexed, is a "Know Nothing's" translation of the follow- 
ing line of Horace: " Macenast atavis,edite regibus:** 

**Atavis, our ancestors, edite, ate, regibus, kings, ccenas, for their 
suppers, Mcec — couldn't find that in the dictionary." 

" Collegium juvat." *'It delights me to have gone to College." 

'*Stant litores puppes.** "The puppies stand on the shore." 

**Jam satis nivis," "Now that is enough of your knives," as 
one student said to another, who had carelessly wounded him with 
his knife. 

We subjoin the following fine examples of dog Latin, by a Mathe- 
matical professor : 

*' Pone canem ex.** "Put the dog out" 

" Sum brevissimus pecunicB** "1 am very short of money." 

" lllic vadit cum oculo ejus ex»" " There he goes, with his eye 
out." 

One of the Professors in our State University informs us, that 
once, when a student, and suffering some mortification from a badly 
recited lesson, a fellow student tendered him consolation in the 
following elegant Latin : 

^^Gallus tuus ego et nunquam animus,** "Cock your eye and 
never mind." 

The above is probably Latin nonsense enough for once. 

E. P. C. 



EARLY STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES. 



There is nothing like exercises in arithmetic and logic, to 
strengthen and enlarge the reasoning and inventive powers, in 
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ear>y youth. Indeed, there is a variety of vecy apt recourses to- 
wards this end ; but nothing is more improper than the commit- 
ting to memory of words and of arrangements of words in a for- 
eign language, which, to children, are meaningless sounds. The re- 
iteration of this, is tedious and disgustful to them, and they gather 
from it no knowledge of things that interests them. In con- 
sequence of this, they grow averse to books and study. To talk 
to them in a college style, in words of which they know not the 
meaning, gives them no knowledge and veneration of learning. If 
they are in awe of the person who talks to them in this way, it is 
not on account of this, but some other circumstance — as the rela- 
tion of parent — or something else that unites the idea of endear- 
ment with that of permanent predominancy of powers. But it is 
not a buzz of unintelligible articulations that they venerate ; for 
they no more understand what is delivered them in technical or 
high-flown words, or such as are of rare occurrence except in ele- 
gant literature, or discourse among accomplished persons, than if 
it were addressed them in Greek or Hebrew. And although the 
accompaniment of mystery and obscurity seems sometimes to pro- 
pitiate teaching, yet it can not excite love and respect. 

Children must have a love of learning, (t. c.) of the actual ac- 
quiring of additional knowledge, and aptness, and powers of intel- 
lectual application, before they can make progress in any branch 
of learning whatever. The way to generate this love, is to feed 
their understanding with such things as it can lay hold of, and not 
by compelling them to reiterate Latin or Greek nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, or their terminations, or talking to them in a style which 
none but a collegian can understand. I speak of children at nine 
or ten years, and from this to fourteen ; whereof I am sure it will 
be generally admitted by judicious people, who but give them- 
selves leisure to reflect on this subject, that they can not be allured 
to love study and make a right use of books, unless they get some 
new knowledge by means of them ; nor, indeed, to make any con- 
siderable proficiency till they love books better than play. The 
reason of their loving books and study is, that these afibrd them 
some sort of satisfaction or delight ; and how can they give them 
delight, except by making them acquainted with ideas with which 
they were not acquainted before? Yet the traveling over a few Latin 
or Greek words every day, discloses nothing new or pleasing; it does 
nothing towards gratifying their curiosity ; it is idle, empty mum- 
mery. Hence they contract an aversion to books and study. But 
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to give this the precedence to moral education, shocks all common 
sense. To prefer this silly flouncing of foreign and dead lingo, 
before moral education, indicates a depraved taste and a depraved 
heart. Some, however, are so enamored of the idea of making 
linguists of their children, and so anxious for the attainment, that 
they buy this vain futile smatter of unknown languages, while their 
children can not spell nor pronounce their own, at the expense of 
their morals, which they take no pains to cultivate any otherwise 
than sometimes giving them a piece of advice or admonition in 
terms that are suited to the comprehension only of college learned 
people ; which has as much effect as to Italk Greek to a horse. 
It is trifling to talk to children on important occasions, merely to 
please one's self, when we should deliver our instructions, advice, 
or commands in such terms as they can not misapprehend. Yet, 
collegians in their dotage are apt to run into this habit, in compli- 
ance with their early associations, which have inveterately attached 
pleasure to particular sorts of lingo and fashions of address. 
New IIarmony, Aug. 4, 1857. L. D. W. 



Something for Little Folks to Learn. — It frequently hap- 
pens that certain states and cities, instead of being referred to by 
their proper names, are indicated in some other way. Thus we 
have Virginia, "the Ancient Dominion;" Massachusetts, "the 
Bay State ; " New York, " the Empire State ; " New Hampshire, 
"the Granite State;" Vermont, the "Green Mountain State;" 
Connecticut, " the Land of Steady Habits ; " Pennsylvania, " the 
Keystone State ;" South Carolina, ** the Palmetto State ;" Ohio, 
"the Buckeye State;" Jndiana, "the Hoosier State;" and Illi- 
nois, "the Sucker State." 

So, also, we have New York City, " the Metropolis of America," 
** the Commercial Emporium," and "Gotham;" Boston, "the Mod- 
ern Athens " and " the Literary Emporium ;" Philadelphia, " the 
City of Brotherly Love," " the City of Penn," and " the Quaker 
City;" Baltimore, "the Monumental City;" Cincinnati, "the 
Queen City," " the Queen of the West," and " Porkopolis ;" New 
Orleans, " the Crescent City ;" Washington, "the City of Magnifi- 
cent Distances ;" Chicago, " the Garden City ;" Detroit, " the City 
of the Straits;" Cleveland, " the Forest City ;" New Haven, "the 
City of Elms ;" Richmond, Ind., ** the Quaker City of the West;'* 
Lafayette, " the Star City ;" and Indianapolis, "the Railroad City." 

W. D. H. 
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SOLUTION OF No. 50.— By Jacob Staff. 



Let ABOD be the proposed 
trapezoid. Continue BA and 
DC to intersection at P. Upon 
B, and perpendicular to PB, 
raise BG=AP ; draw BG, and 
bisect in 0, upon which as a 
center describe the semi-circle 
PHO. Make OH a line at right 
angles with PG ; join PH. Upon 








P, with PH as a radius, describe the arc cutting AB in E. Draw 
EF parallel with CA or BD, and it is done. Because the areas 
of similar triangles are as the squares of their homologous sides, 
PB2+PA2=twice the area of PAC+AD=PG2; but PH2=: 
JPG2=PE2=area of PAC4- J area of AD. 

[This Problem was solved by Judge Clark, in a manner some- 
what diiferent. W, P. T. B.'s solution was incorrect. We should 
be pleased to see a geometrical solution of this problem which 
would not require the point P. — Ed.J 

G, TV, Hough has sent an algebraic solution of this problem. 
J. Truit a solution which is only applicable to a right-angled trape- 
zoid. 

No. 43. 

f We sent along with Mr, Alsop^t solution some comments, which 
have been mislaid. Out of seven solutions of this problem, two 
agreed with that of Olmsted's, viz.: Staff's and Robinson's; Ste- 
vens, Morgan, and Agricola agree with Atherton and Alsop. The 
difference originates in the different ideas attached to the words, 
"They pull at an angle of 30° with each other." We consider that 
the most simple view of this language is, that the ropes form with 
each other an angle of 30 degrees, or that the men stand at an 
angle of S0° from one another ; those degrees being measured on 
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the circamference of a circle whose center is the point to which 
the ropes are attached. This is the view adopted hy the majority 
of the seven who have furnished solutions. — Ed.J 

No. 48. 

[Staff writes thus : "We may consider the field divided into 
144 squares — the side of each square being the breadth of a swath. 
At each corner A would mow two squares more than B. Now 
there are three rounds, wanting the last side, consequently, 1 1 cor- 
ners, or 22 squares which A mowed more than B, or y^/^ and jV?, 
were what they respectively moved. The published rule and so- 
lutions I think are wrong.''] 

SOLUTION OF No. 52.— Bv Wm. B. Morgan. 

Since it will not affect the result sought, let the cylinder weigh 
one pound per foot, and let x be its length. (It will also be the 
weight in pounds.) 30 — x is the distance through which it will 
fall. The velocity {v) which a body acquires in fallings 

^(spaceX4m.) ; also the momentum (M)=:weightXvel. Hence 

in this case, M=a;|/(30 — a;) 4m. 
Differentiating this equation for a maximum, we find ar=20 feet. 

[This problem was also solved by M, C Stevens^ Judge Clarke 
G. W. Hough, W. P. T. B., Staff, Joel E. Hendricks, and 
Agricola,\ 

H. 

Stcff thus disposes of this theorem : ''Because AB^ A^ and 
BC^ B^C are alike affected to each other and to the lines AC^ A^C 
and ABC, A'^^O^, therefore whatever line is common to any two 
of the points, M, N, P, is common to all three." 

[A geometrical demonstration of this theorem, by Prof. Grilles- 
pie, may be found in the March number of Silliman^s Journal, 
Mr, AUop wishes it to be solved by analytical geometry. — Ed.] 

J. 

Joel E, Hendricks obtains .0079m for the quantity of matter to 
be added, m being the mass in the earth. We hope to receive 
other solutions of this problem. 
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PEOBLEM No. 66.— By G. W. Hough. 

Two lights, a and b, of different intensities, of which a is the 
greater, are placed at a given distance from each other. Required 
all the points at which their intensities are equal. 

PROBLEM No. 57.— By Judge Clabk. 

Find the interest of $100 for one year at six per cent., the in- 
terest heing compounded every instant. 

PROBLEM No. 58.— By the Editor. 

If 2 be 3, and 3 be 5, and 6} be 11, what is the ^ of 26, and 
the i of 27 ? 

PROBLEM No. 58.- By the Editor. 

With the flat hand I throw a body of 3 lbs. 14 feet perpendicu- 
larly upwards, urging it on with the hand for the first two feet. 
Required the pressure on the hand. 

N. B. H. B. Wilson'* problem will receive attention in the next. 
It came after the above was written. 



From Barnard*! American Journal of Education. 

ON BEADING. 



Extrctct from a Letter to a Young Teacher^ by Gideon F. Thayer. 



Many writers have giv«n rules for reading;. They may be very well for 
adnltS) and especially for teachers; but I doubt whether, with some ex- 
ceptions, they can be made useful to inculcate on the pupiL Whatever 
the rules adopted in a school may be, the pupils will read as the teacher 
does, imitating all his peculiarities, whether correct or incorrect, whether 
beauties or deformities. He should, therefore, see to it that his own style 
— ^the paramount rule to his pupils — is the result of sound judgment and 
good taste. 

To say that one "must keep the voice up at a comma, and let it fall at 
a period,*' and that we should " pause at a comma long enough to count 
one, and at a period while one might count four," is simply absurd, as in- 
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variable rales. This may be well enough in most cases, but the excep- 
tions occur so frequently as to render the rule nugatory ; and, besides, 
reading according to such rules would inevitably be most mechanical, stifiPy 
inexpressive, and lifeless. 

The grand, invariable rule in reading is, read to the sense. This in- 
volves explanation and instruction on the part of the teacher, which, with 
many, are wholly omitted. The lesson to be read should be gone over 
carefully by him at the time of its assignment ; the obscure portions clari- 
fied; the classical, historical, political, geographical, and other allasions, 
explained ; and the attention of the class directed to any word, difficult 
or uncommon, contained in the lesson. They should be required to read 
it repeatedly and carefully, before the next class-time, seeking the mean- 
ing of every word they do not understand, and the proper pronunciation 
of those words about which they have any doubt. When they subsequently 
assemble for the class-reading, the teacher should examine them, to ascer- 
tain whether they retain all the facts connected with the lesson, which they 
are supposed to have acquired, and tell the story of the piece, in their ow^n 
language, before they begin to read it from the book. They will then be 
prepared to do justice to the author and to themselves; but no one can, 
unless by accident^ read appropriately what he does not understand. 

I do not mean, in a foregoing remark, to say that no rules can be use- 
ful to the taught. There are rules, comprehensive in extent, and almost 
invariable in application, that may be advantageously insisted on; such, 
particularly, as indicate the tones of voice most appropriate to the expres- 
sion of the various emotions of the mind, with appropriate rate, force, 
&c. These, it is true, embrace departments of the subject more advanced 
than many of the classes in school would readily appreciate — those of 
taste and feeling ; but, still, the judicious teacher need not despair of 
making all understand them in a reasonable time, if he have books adapted 
to the various capacities of the pupils. 

That only is good reading which renders the meaning of the author 
clear, forcible, and expressive, — whose tones would indicate the nature of 
the subject, even when the language was not understood. And this may 
be attained to by very young pupils, if well taught, and made to compre- 
hend the lesson to be read. 

Correct pronunciation, too, is an important element in good reading ; 
and although, without it, the sense may be expressed and the feelings 
moved, much of the pleasure of the hearer is lost A coarse style of pro- 
nouncing degrades the reader, and gives one a low idea of his breeding 
and his taste. 

It will cost you infinite pains to fix this pronunciation as the habit of 
your pupils, because, in a large proportion of the families to which they 
belong, a' coarse style is indulged in, which will do much to neutralize the 
example and most strenuous efforts of the teacher. But be not discour- 
aged. Correct every mispronunciation perpetrated in school, whether in 
private conversation, in class recitation, in class reading, or in elocution- 
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ary exercises. In time, you will make your mark^ which will tell with 
favor and advantage on your school. 

Amono^ the errors in pronunciation, current in our community, are those 
of giving the sound of a in far that of a in lad ; as in grasp, last, trans- 
port; giving the long sound of a for the short sound, in alone, above, 
atone, and to the article a, as a man, a book, a house; — giving the sound 
of double-o for long u [ew], in attune, revolution, constitution ; — thrust- 
ing u into words where it does not belong, as elwm, helwm, whelwm, for 
elm, helm, whelm; giving er for o or otr, in potato, fellow, window; — aw 
for re, in more, deplore, restore; — er for aio in law, raw, saw, — or rather 
adding r or er to the word, as lawr, law-er; — i for e in get, yet; — e for i 
in sit, stint; — u for e or a, in silent, reverence, repentance; — u fori short 
in ability, facility; — omitting the d in and, and the r when not initiRl, in 
almost every word ; the e in belief benevolent; the h in whig, when, what; 
the e in every, novel, counsel ; the i in Latin, satin, certain ; the g in pres- 
ent participles — reading, speaking, loving, &c. 

Some of these inelegancies are so nearly universal, that persons — crit- 
ics in language, too — are to be found, who would abandon the cases as 
hopeless, making no effort to correct the faults. To such despair the faith- 
ful teacher never yields, but, in proportion to the difficulty, nerves himself 
for the struggle. The faulty sound of the letter w, adverted to above, can 
be corrected in any school, if the instructor is a man of taste and energy, 
and resolves in earnest that it shall be done. The same may be said of 
the much-wronged r. There is no occasion for indulging children in call- 
ing storm, stawm ; corn, cawn ; morn, mawn; — nor of pronouncing burst, 
first, durst, as if spelled bust^fusi, dust. 

Children in school will do what they are constantly, perseveringly, and 
resolutely required to do; and if these faults still adhere to them, the 
teacher is responsible. 

Allow me to say a word as to the mechanical arrangement of your read- 
ing classes. Method, in trifles even, serves a valuable purpose, and is 
essential to success with the young. 

Require them always to stand, when reading, in a position of ease and 
gracefulness, the shoulders set back, the chest protruded, the book in the 
left hand ; every eye fixed on the lesson, and, as far as possible, allow noth- 
ing to be going on in the room that may divert the attention of any mem- 
ber of the class. Let the lesson be announced — page, subject, author, 
chapter, &c. — ^by some one designated by the teacher, sometimes at the 
head, sometimes at the foot, and sometimes elsewhere. And, instead of 
the word " next," when another pupil is to read, call on some one by name, 
standing near or remote from the preceding reader, and thus, without any 
regular order, till the lesson is finished ; sometimes returning, again and 
again, if you see cause, to the same individual. You will thus be sure of 
the attention of every one, and each will have the advantage of instruc- 
tion, not in his own portion merely, but in that of every classmata 
86 
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If time should not suffice for a regular and eflfective drill of every mem- 
ber of the class, do what you can ihoroughlf/ ; sham nothing. To teach 
a class in reading properly is not the job of a few minutes ; it should oc- 
cupy from half an hour to an hour, according to the number of members, 
that each one may carry away from the exercise some new thought, some 
item of knowledge, at every leason. You, of course, can not do all this, 
with each of your classes, every day, unless your school is under the charge 
of several teachers for the various departments ; but — ^following out this 
plan — when a lesson is given, it will be of some value to the learners. 



EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 



ANNUAL MEETING. 



Teachers throughout the State ! Are you intending to come to the An- 
nual Meeting, at Indianapolis, in December ? The interest in these meet- 
ings is steadily increasing, and the number of those who attend greater 
at each successive gathering. Do not permit slight causes to keep yon 
away. We must have the greatest and best meeting the next time, that 
we have ever had. Let it be a jubilee meeting. Let there be such a gath- 
ering as there was in Chicago, last winter, when near 700 teachers con- 
vened. No one can afford to stay away from the Annual meeting. It will 
make him feel poorer the whole year. These meetings relieve the monot- 
ony of school life, break up the isolation which makes his work hard and 
tedious ; in short, oils him up, causes the machinery of his life to move 
with less friction, and makes him feel like a new man. Come, by all 
means, to the Association at Indianapolis. The teachers and citizens of 
this city will do their best to make your visit a pleasant one. 



Illinois Normal Univbrsity. — ^The State Board of Education were in- 
structed to locate the University in that city or town, accessible and not 
otherwise objectionable, which should offer the greatest donation. 

Upon opening the bids, it was found that Peoria had offered in the ag- 
gregate, including the estimated value of the site, $80,000, and Blooming- 
ton $140,000. The institution was located at Bloomington. The contract 
for building has been awarded to Messrs. Mortimer, Loburg & Loker, of 
Chicago, for $83,000, and is to be completed by the first of September, 
1858. The building will be three stories high besides the basement; 156 
feet long and 100 feet wide, and the top of the spire is to be 156 feet from 
the ground. Temporary rooms have been secured, and the University 
opened on the 5th ult. 
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Objections against Teachebs. — The objections occasionally urged by 
school-officers and others against teachers often exhibit wondrous wisdom 
and insight — e. g. : 

A Director was once asked how he liked a certain teacher. He replied, 
^'Yery well, as to bringing on scholars in their learning ; but he has some 
singular notions about the schoolroom. Only think, he won't let them 
spit on the floor, as if it was made for anything else than to be spit onf 

Not a thousand miles from the place where this is written, a most ilkill- 
ful teacher was dismissed from a school which he had in an admirable 
state of discipline apd proficiency. One of the principal charges against 
him was, that he taught grammar without a book. The writer was invited 
to become this teacher's successor, and he visited the town "to see about 
it." The first question propounded to him by the County Commissioner 
was, "Do you teach grammar without a book ?' We remarked it had been 
our custom to do so, with classes commencing the study." " That is 
enough," replied our County Commissioner, "I have been a teacher of an 
academy myself for many years, and I never had the presumption to sup- 
pose that I knew more than the man who wrote the grammar. We must 
have a teacher who will not set himself above the books." We took the 
hint and lefl on the next train. 

School-officers and patrons, it might be modestly suggested, often need 
information in regard to methods and means of teaching, as well as the 
school-master himself It would do them no injury to visit Teachers' In- 
stitutes, and good schools. — Illinois Teacher. 



Grant County Teachers' Association. — Pursuant to previous notice, 
the teachers of Grant county, Indiana, and other persons friendly to the 
cause of education, met at the seminary in Marion, at two o'clock, P. M. 

A temporary organization was effected by calling Samuel Sawyer to 
the chair, and appointing James R. Smith Secretary. 

A brief Constitution was adopted, and the following persons were 
elected to fill the various offices for which it provided : 

President, Rev. Samuel Sawyer ; V. President, Arthur W. Sanford ; Sec- 
retary, James R. Smith ; Treasurer, Mrs. Emily Flinn ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Cornelius Shugart, Miss Emily Kelly, Miss Sarah Sperbeck, J. R. 
Sperbeck, and W. H. Hayford. 

Several resolutions, relating to the business of school teaching, and the 
educational interests of the county, were reported, discussed, and adopted, 
among which was the following : 

^^Besolvedj That we are highly pleased with the Indiana School Jmir- 
iialy and will use our influence to extend its circulation." 

By resolution, the Secretary was directed to forward a copy of the pro- 
ceedings for publication in the School Journal. 

The Association adjourned to meet the last Saturday in November next. 

Marion^ Oct. 31, 1857. James R. Smith, Sec'y. 



The Illinois State Teachers' Association meet« at Decatur, Dec. 29th, 
30th, and 31st. 

Where is the " Voice of Iowa." We have not heard it since August. 
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We liave received a report of a Teachers' Institute held at Laporte, in 
August last. 

Officers of the Institute. — President, F. P. Cummins ; Vice Presi- 
dents, Mrs. P. T. F. DeMott, of Elkhart county, A. T. Bliss, of Laporte 
county, C. Fitz Roy Bellows, of St. Joseph county, R. F. Patrick, of Lake 
county, G. D. Kent, of Jasper county, and Rev J. B. L. Soule, from Mar- 
ehffU county; Jasper Packard, Corresponding Sec'y; D. DeWitt, Record- 
ing Sec'y; Miss E. R. Chandler, Treasurer; R. F. Patrick, R. M. John- 
son, Miss P. T. Matchett, Miss L. S. Lowry, and Miss M. E. Kent, Execu- 
tive committee. 

The Institute discussed the question of Normal Schools, and passed 
some good resolutions, among them the following : 

" Resolved^ That it is the duty of every teacher in the State to subscribe 
for the Indiana School Journal, and that County Commissioners should 
furnish to each township in their counties a copy for the use of School 
Trustees. 

*' Mr. Barrett moved that the above be amended by striking out 'it is the 
duty ol*' and substituting 'we recommend.' Mr. Johnson spoke at length 
on the amendmenr, stating that the Journal was a necessary part of the 
teacher's stock in trade; that it was his duty, in preparing himself for the ar- 
duous and most responsible duties of the school-room, to keep pace with 
the spirit of the aore, and in order to do this he should subscribe for the 
Journal. Mr. Packard thought he had seen teachers who were too poor 
to pay a dollar for it. The amendment passed, and the resolution was 
adopted. 

*" Resohedy That the members of this Institute will labor in their coun- 
ties to increase the circulation of the School Journal. Passed. 

^'Resolved, That teachers who make no effort to attend Teachers' Insti- 
tutes and Associations, have not sufficient energy and skill to make them- 
selves ornaments to the profession nor profitable to their employers and 
to community at large. The resolution passed without a dissenting voice.'* 

The Institute numbered 46 members, and when it adjourned, Goshen 

was selected for the place of the next meeting. Time, third Tuesday of 

October. We have had no report of the last meeting. 



Hamilton County Teachers' Association. — An association of teach- 
ers Hud others interested in educational matters, was organized in West- 
field, on the 2d of September. 

The officers of the society, elected for a term of six months, are : 

A. H. Hiatt, President; Mi-s. Susan Moss, Vice President ; A. P. Howe, 
Secretary; J. F. Reeves, Treas.; D. Moss, M. R. Armstrong, H. Shepard, 
Mrs. Susan Moss, Miss A. Sanders, and Miss L. A. Wood, Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The meetings of the Association are held regularly on the second Sat- 
urday of each month, at difierent places throughout the county. The list 
of membership numbers forty and is still increasing. 

The Normal School at Lebanon, Ohio, is in a flourishing conxiition. 
There are, this term, 110 scholars, several of whom are from Indiana. 
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A lady of fine reputation as a teacher, would like a situation in a High 
or Common School. Address the Resident Editor of this Journal. 

A gentleman now teaching in the State, who has had good success in 
teaching, would like a situation in a High or Grammar School. Address 
as ahove. 

Prof Alpheus Crosby, formerly Professor of Greek in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been elected Principal of the Massachusetts Normal School, at 
Salem, in place of Mr. Richard Edwards, who has taken charge of the 
Normal School at St. Louis. 

A new school-house was dedicated on the 19th inst, at Indianapolis. 
This last house is the best arranged one in this city for the Graded sys- 
tem. It is in the C jUegiate Gothic style, and is an ornament to the city. 

We have received a capital address, delivered by Mr. M. Simpson, 
before the Parke County Teachers' Association. There are some rich 
things in it, which we should be glad to extract, and may, perhaps, do so 
next month. 

The Muncie Messenger has an able report on the Educational condition 
of Delaware county, by J. Truit, from which we shall make some extracts 
in our next. The same paper also contains an address by the Rev H. N. 
Barnep. The Delaware teachers must have had a rich feast at their last 
meeting, judging from the samples we have seen. 

Portrait op Dr. Arnold. — Wm. L. Gage, editor of the New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Education, during his recent tour in Germany, had a 
fine lithograph of Dr. Arnold executed by an eminent artist of Berlin. It 
is 18 in. by 15. It may be procured by forwarding 30 cts. in postage stamps 
to Mr. Gage, Manchester, N. H, 

Black Band Iron Ore. — A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger 
describes recent discoveries in the above fdmous ore in McKean County, 
Pennsylvania : 

Black Band Iron is found in Scotland, and has obtained celebrity for the 
peculiar quality of the metal it produces. It makes iron which is much 
more fluid when molten than any other, and therefore it makes castings 
much finer, and with less weight of metal 

The closest search has been made for it in America, but up to the month 
of October, 1856, it had not been found of such an extent and quality as 
to be worthy of remark. 

But in October, 1856, Professors Owen, of Indiana, and Newham, of 
Lackawana, while examining the new bituminous coal in McKean County, 
Pennsylvania, discovered the regular seam of this most valuable mineral, 
forming the roof of a five-foot vein of cannel coal, and giving undoubted 
evidence that it covers a great portion of that coal field. They suspected 
that some of the slates of the coal veins might be saturated with iron, be- 
cause in no part of our State is limestone of other varieties so plentiful as 
in McKean County. The vein is five feet thick, and one bench of it (18 
inches in thickness) yields, by analysis, 43} per cent, of iron. 
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We have before us a duodecimo volume of 238 pages, of whieh the fol- 
lowing is the title : 

"THE MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENT; containing New Eluci- 
dations, Discoveries, and Improvements in the various branches of the 
Mathematics, with collections of Mathematical Questions resolved by 
ingenious correspondents ; adapted to the present State of Learning in 
America ; and designed to inspire youth with the love of Mathematical 
knowledge, by alluring their attention to the solutions of pleasant and 
curioas questions — and to promote the cultivation of the Mathematics, 
by opening a channel for the ready conveyance of discoveries and im- 
provements from one Mathematician to another. Vol. I. ^In the 
Mathematical sciences truth appears most conspicuous, and shines in 
its greatest lustre.' Emerson, New York. Printed by Sage & Clough, 
for the editors, and sold by T. and J. Swords, No. IGO ; W. Falconer, No. 
112; Sage & Thomon, No. 149, Pearl Street; and G. Baron, No. 99, 
Pine Street 1804." 

The Frontispiece is a portrait of George Baron, born Sept. 1, 1759. 
This portrait was published in 1806, so that it seems that the book was not 
bound before that time. R. Adrian and G. Baron are credited with solu- 
tions of all the problems, with the exception of three in number 1 1. Mr. 
Baron's silence is thus explained in a remark : "The health of Mr. Baron, 
our principal editor, was, last summer, entirely destroyed by three of the 
understrappers of the Health Committee. Deprived of his assistance, we 
solicit our contributors to endeavor to render their solutions as perfect as 
possible." 

Enoch Lewis, whose death, last year, was announced in this Journal^ 
was one of the contributors to the Correspondent, and so also was John 
Clapp, who was afterwards a contributor to the Mathematical Diary^ 
started by Dr. Adrian in 1826. He died before the Diary was discon- 
tinued. W. D. H. 



Wells's Natural Philosophy — Ivison & Phinney. — In glancing over 
this new work, we find many things to please us, and we are certain that 
the many good qualities which it possesses will insure for it an extensive 
circulation. The formation of the rainbow is more fully illustrated by 
engravings than in any work we have seen ; and Faraday's theory of elec- 
tricity is given along with Du Fay's and Franklin's. Four pages are de- 
voted to the subject of architecture, and under the subject of water-wheels, 
is found for the first time in any American work on Natural Philosophy, 
a description of the Turbine water-wheeL Under the subject of Hydraul- 
ics, the author discusses the question, ^'Does the Mississippi River run up 
hill ?" W. D. H. 
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Sanders's Young Ladies' Reader — ^We call the attention of ourfellow- 

tieachers to the above work, forming a part of the "American Educational 

Series," published by IvisoN & Phinnet, of New York. It is a large 12 

mo. of 500 pages, including a short, but clear and comprehensive, intro- 

<inction to elocution, which can be easily extended by the intelligent 

l^eacher. The whole work comes more nearly up to our idea of a young 

ladies' reader, than any other work with which we are acquainted. One 

feature of the work which pleases us much is, the freshness of a large part 

of the selections. They are not such as our students have encountered 

in other books, with which they have become well acquainted, and of which 

they were long since wearied. In regard to the mechanical execution of 

the book, it is only necessary to observe that it is of the neat and 

attractive style so characteristic of the series of which it forms a part. 

Our opinion of the work is based upon an actual use of it, during seve- 
ral weeks, in our seminary, in which we are using nearly three dozen 
copies. 

Teachers desiring further acquaintance with this reader, are directed to 
Mr. John N. Terwilliger, Anderson, Agent in this State for the "American 
Educational Series." E. P. C. 



We have received the first number of the Atlantic Monthly^ published 
by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. — a periodical which is receiv- 
ing the unqualified commendations of the Press throughout the country. 
Terms, $3 per year. 

Emerson's Magazine and Putnam's Monthly, one of the best Magazines 
published. Price $2. J. M. Emerson & Co., New York. 

Forester's Boys' and Girls' Magazine , Binney & Rand, Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $1. A capital thing for children. 

Wells's Science op Common Things, or a Familiar Explanation of the 
First Principles of Physical Science, for Schools, Families, and Young 
Students Illustrated with numerous engravings. By David A. Wells, A. 
M. IvisoN & Phinnet, 321 Broadway, New York, 

Natural Science, taught from such a text book, becomes practical and 
interesting. The thousand phenomena of every-day life are explained. 
This book is, properly, a supplement to a good text book in Philosophy. 
A perfect work would be a combination of the two. There is no better 
Philosophy than Wells's ; but a work which unites the excellencies of both 
these works is much to be desired. 

Annual Meeting op the Teachers' Association. — This will be at Indi- 
anapolis, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 

Order of Exercises. — Tuesday, 3 o'clock, P. M., Organization. 

Tuesday, Y P. M., Address by Zaccheus Test, Esq., of Richmond. 

Wednesday, 9 A. M., Reports of Officers of Institution, and Resident 
Editor of School Journal. 
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Wednesday, 2 P. M., Report on Normal Scliools, and discnssion. 

Wednesday, 7 P. M., Address by Hon. G. W. Julian. 

Thursday, 9 A. M., choice of Officers of Association, and Editors of the 
Journal. 

The committee have not yet been able to perfect their arrangements. 
Other persons have been written to, and a fuller programme will be pub- 
lished in the December number of the Journal^ and also in the papers 
throughout the State. 

The arrangements entered into with the railroads will enable all mem- 
bers of the Association to come and go on half fare, with the exception 
of the Terre Haute .& Richmond and the Bellefontaine Roads. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for the free entertainment of all members of the 

Association. 

By Order of Ex. Committee 



NAMES OF DELEGATES in Attendance at the Semi-Annual 
Meeting op the Indiana State Teachers* Association, held in 
Richmond, August 25th, 26th, 27th; 

HENRY COUNTY. 

El wood Macy, Robert B. Smith, 

Isaac Kinley, H. Benedict, 

William Armstrong, Emily J. Griffin, 

Joseph Unthank, Bettie A. Boone, 

John F. Poker, Julia Ann Hyatt, 

Seth Stafford, Martha G. Hunt, 

David Monfort, Mary Hunt, 

Kate Taylor. 

DELAWARE COUNTY. 

J. Truit, Lydia Jarrett, 

H. Clarkson, Sallie Hathaway, 

Hettie V. Simpson, Mary S. Kurtz, 

Susan Jarrett, Eliz. Sullivan, 

Emma Reynolds. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

D. Moore. 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

Lucinda B, Butler, M. C. Rawls, 

Matilda A. Ravels. 

MONROE COUNTY. 

E. P, Cole, James Woodbum, 

Mrs. E. P. Cole, Jacob N. Wolfe. 

PUTNAM COUNTY. 

J. W. Husher, A. F. Randolph. 

DEARBORN COUNTY. 

8. R. Adams, Thos. Olcott, 

J. M. Olcott, H. D. Perry, 

O. H. Smith, Mrs. Anna M. Olcott, 

Mary C. Oloott. 



Names of Delegates. 






H. B. Wilson, 
J. G. May, 



Mahlon Thomas, 
Wm. Hill, 
S. G. Hill, 
Anderson Hogston, 
P. B. Harris, 
Elisha Parker, 
E. M. Ives, 
A. T. Knight, 
Jos. R. Jackson, 
Levi Hill, 

Eliz. Thornburg, 
Jane Henley, 
Ann Henly, 
Ann R. White, 



Mary C. Widup, 
Mrs. G. W. Julian, 



Theodore Heilscber, 
Silas T. Boweo, 
Chas. N. Todd, 
Geo. B. Stone, 
O. Phelps, 
Pleasant Bond, 
RobeH Taylor, 
T. J. Yater, 
Emma Reynolds, 

Rev. J. W. Monfort, 
Milton Hollingswortb, 
R. B. Abbott. 



Jos. L. Brady, 



Samuel A. Had ley, 
A. P. Hull, 



FLOYD COITNTY. 

Wm. W. N. May, 

M. Angeline Keethlev. 

JOHNSON COUNTY. 

Jacob Rathenburgh. 

RANDOLPH COUNTY. 

Martha Parlior, 
.Julia A. Mendenhall, 
Lydia Thomas, 
M. E. Shoemaker. 
Eliz. Parker, 
Ann Wright, 
P. H. Fellows, 
Emily Howe, 
Jona. Robers, 
Wra. L. Boyd. 

RUSH COITNTY. 

Jemima D. Henly, 
Miss M. Hall, 
Allen HiU. 
John T. Lindley, 
Robert Lenuington. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

Geo. Bowman. 

PORTER COUNTY. 

Geo. A. Symons. 

POSEY COUNTY. 

M. D. Gage, 
L. D. Willard. 

MARION COUNTY. 

Geo. "W, Bronson, 
Oliver Coggeshall, 
Frank Peavey, 
Mary Landis, 
Mrs. Hall, 
Lavinia Moore. 
Lizzie Taylor, 
Fannie Taylor, 
Geo. A. SimonEon. 

UNION COUNTY. 

E. F. Brackenback, 
Mrs. L. D. Bracken bftck, 
Mary Lynch. 

FAYETTE COL NT Y. 

Maria Johnson, 
G. P. Jenkins. 

MORGAN COUNTY. 

Geo. Carter. 

HAMILTON COTNTY. 

Miss J. F. Motphis. 
Mrs. M. H. Harley. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

Samuel Sc(»tt. 

OWEN COUNTY. 

Elisha Thompson 



■ )') 
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Names of Delegates. 



E. M. Butler, 



David M. Cox, 

A. J. Vawter, 
P. C. Vawter, 
E. W. Kinnan, 
Miss F. S. Semans, 



W. D. Henkle, 
Mrs. Kate A. llenkle, 
L. A. Estes, 
Mrs. H. C. Eetes, 
M. C. Stevens, 
Mrs O. F. Stevens, 
J. S. Wilson. 
Mrs. R. D. Wilson, 
Josiah Hurty, 
Mrs. Josiah Hurty, 
Samuel Royce, 
Mrs. E. M. Royce, 
Dr. Joel Vaile, 
Mrs. P. M. Vaile, 
H. R. Perry, 
Miss Sarah E. Perry, 
W. B. Morgan, 
Mrs. W. B. Morgan, 
R. S. Fisher, 
Miss A. J. Fisher, 
Chas. AthertOD, 
Joseph Moore, 
Milton Bond, 
Oliver White, 
Milton H. Jessup, 
Daniel Vaughan, 
Geo. W. Grant, 
Matthew Charley, 
Thomas Charles, 
Rev. D, S. Altman, 
Wm. Ratliff, 
G. S. Pegg, 
Wm. S. Ballenger, 
E. C. Thornton, 



G. W. Kimball, 
Dan, Rapp, 
A. Holbrook, 
I. S. Morris, 
D, C. Stubbs, 



SULLIVAN COUNTY. 
John V. Wolfe. 

ALLEN COUNTY. 
Geo. A. Irwin. 

TIPTON COUNTY. 
^ Moses Harmon. 

MADISON COUNTY. 

D. H. Roberts, 
I. N. TerwilUger. 

BOONE COUNTY. 

C. N. Sims. 

HENDRICKS COLTH^Y. 
A. P. Butler, 



Eliz. H. Cox 



TIPPECANOE COUNTY. 
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REPORT ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



READ BKFORB THE TIPPECANOE COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 

BY MISS UJCIA A. NOYES. 



In the realms of nature nothing is UHsless, nothing unadorned. 
The trees of the forest rear their stately heads in strength ; but 
each hard outline is softened by waving leaves, and spring buds 
and blossoms rest here and there. The most barren mountain 
that lifts its leaden weight against the sky is crowned by light- 
winged clouds, ever changing, ever varying its light and shadow. 
Even Sahara's wastes boast their spots of exceeding beauty — the 
beacon-lights of many a weary caravan, and often the homes of a 
dense though solitary people. A wilderness of waters bathes the 
shores of either continent, where dark waves ever flow monoton- 
ously. But the oases of these seeming wastes, how numerous they 
lie ! How rich in vegetation and the coral wealth of the unknown 
deep ! Earth is altogether lovely, and a beautiful system under- 
lies the fair surface ; but too often it is a loveliness unappreciated, 
a system unsought. The yellow-sanded strefims of the modem 
Ophir, and the mines hidden in its wealth of mountains, gain more 
admiration than sublime Niagara, and I had almost said than 
Mont Blanc itself. No wonder, then, that the crowded haunts of 
men are more in their thoughts than nature in the fullness of her 
glory beyond. Yet can these exalt the mind, given us to form and 
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adorn, like the contemplation of the virgin works of her Creator ? 
From primeval chaos lie called land, and the East and the West 
rolled back their dark waters to give it room Bold, rugged, but 
broken mountain chains oppose a western barrier to the sea, and 
alternate hills and valleys, -rich in soil, breathe a softer language 
to the fertile plains which they form a low range to protect on the 
east. Does the sordid aspirant to wealth and position ever con- 
sider that the gold he seeks is found mostly in mountains running 
north and south ? Let him look for an instant at this range just 
spoken of, at the Andes and Eastern Ural mountains, and to the 
long hidden treasures of California and Australia ; is there not, 
even to him, an awakened interest in this evident working of an 
unknown law. 

The broad, salubrious table-land of the home of the Montezu- 
mas, which the immortal Humboldt determined, presents another 
new feature in the knowledge of the world as it is — a feature that 
finds its like in the plateaus of Central Asia and Southern Africa- 
Low lands on one hand and mountains on the other, running 
through all the varieties of deserts, meadow lands, selvas, and 
river basins, changing from the rich vegetation of the Alleghan- 
ies even to the glacier covered Alps — these complete a {struct- 
ure of the continent more important than any divisions of man, 
because the very foundation and cause of them. Europe, the 
most irregular of all the continents in form, presents no central 
mass of land, so to speak, of any extent, and her distinct nations 
are as numerous as her productive islands and her peninsulas. 
Africa shows to us one leaden extent of desert, and highland, and 
mountain, and her historic dearth is only equaled by that of her 
twice-quoted Sahara. Asia is rich in plains and lowlands ; and 
as the sturdy oak sends branches to the air, so she does to the 
sea in the shape of Arabia, Hindoostan, and Farther India, and 
lesser ones upon the east. Primeval nations had their abode here 
— ^the simplicity of the continental structure harmonizing best 
with the pastoral habits and first growth of earth's people. Its 
title of the " Cradle of Mankind*' is fitly given, fitly borne. For 
a moment let us give attention to the great '< Dorsal Ridge," the 
chief characteristic of that continent, upon either side of which 
are ranged her spreading plains, highland and lowland, rich and 
barren, savage and civilized. This range, frequently broken, yet 
preserving its character throughout, is formed by the Himalaya, 
the Caucasus, the Balkan, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the humbler 
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Cevennes east of these. It divides Asia and Europe into two worlds, 
as distinct in character and as different in population as ancient 
Greece and the New World of the West with its native huntsmen. 
The fertile peninsulas of the south experience the benefit of the 
tropical winds which pass, uninterrupted, to this mountain barrier 
that meets and cools them, causing general, frequent rains, still 
further to enrich these lowland gardens. Chilling polar winds 
come sweeping down the outspread highlands of the north, and 
fiercely break against the adamantine wall which prevents their 
devastating the regions of the vine — the luxurious kingdoms of 
wealth and refinement, of learning and warlike glory, which have 
existed almost since the world has stood. Centuries ago the bar- 
baric hordes of the north swept down as fiercely against the im- 
movable hosts of Rome — " Rome, that sat upon her seven hills, 
and from her throne of beauty ruled the worlds" Then the Gre- 
cian sages held the concentrated learning of the globe ; and, to 
compete with them in this, was as far from the thoughts of these 
northern savages, as from those of the benighted African of to-day. 
The i^ame distinction, existing from the foundation of the world, 
obtains now between the nations of Persia and India, and the 
fierce, uncivilized clans of Tartars and Russians. All this from 
the position of a single mountain chain, and the elevation of ad- 
jacent lands ! Yet who, except the thinking few, ever sought for 
causes such as these, when they found the Holy Land and the 
home of the first family of men in Western Asia, or traced the 
steady growth of Europe in a commercial character ] When they 
looked upon the single great kingdom of Africa — Egypt on the 
banks of the Nile — who has gone very far beyond the character- 
istic " Yankee guess-work," or, at most, the question of its vicini- 
ty to sister people across the Mediterranean and farther east ? 

The Mongolian of Eastern Asia : can we find no cause for his 
peculiar character in the land of his birth and greatness ? This 
portion of Asia gives a central table-land of trapezium-like form, 
which spreads itself east and west, north and south, till its sweep- 
ing course is broken by lofty walls of mountains, whose towering 
peaks seem like watch-towers on the time-honored ramparts of 
the lone kingdom within. On the north the Altai, on the east 
Klingan, on the south Himalaya, and the western Bolor form a 
circling barrier, whose gates are immoveably locked with Polar 
ice and snow, except the solitary one of Zungary. In all this 
vast mountaba broken inclosure, no wealth of vegetation relieves 
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the weary eye, only cold, dry winds, and wastes, and clouds of 
shifting sand that break over one like the waves of the restless 
sea. One spot alone stands forth as an exception ; it lies in East 
ern Turkestan, along the vine-clad banks of the Tarim, where the 
cotton-tree grows in beauty. Broad, low plains slope everywhere 
to the sea from this mountain series, across which wide, blue riv- 
ers flow, that rank with the largest on the earth. The Eden-like 
vales of the southern streams have been rich in the glory and re- 
finement of the generations they have fed ; but the mountain- 
bound kingdom above them bears a people fierce and warlike, and 
steadily refusing to be civilized. Justly is Eastern Asia entitled 
the " country of contrasts ;" of huge, isolated, and strongly marked 
lands, each a world of itself alone. Here lives and reigns the 
Mongolian. Individuality so strongly marked upon the soil, is not 
lost in its occupants. The Mongolian is a nation of patriarchs. 
Melancholy in temperament groveling in intellect, sagacious, but 
without the power of generalization, he lives on,- the shepherd the 
nature of the soil compels him to be ; all his social relations of the 
simplest character and imposed only by nature. The Indias and 
Ohina proper, by their mild fertility, invite the foundation of soci- 
eties which gradually attain a state of cultivation impossible in 
the inner lands. But even here the characteristic of the people 
and the continent — ^the patriarchal principle — ^is preserved. China 
now presents the purest type the world has ever witnessed of a 
high civilization under the domination of this order of rules. But 
this is an exception to the general character of the continent, with 
which let us now contrast the condition of Hindoostan. 

Of an energetic temperament, soaring intellect, power of gen- 
eralization, and, more than all, of exalted religious sentiment, the 
Hindoo is the very opposite of the Chinese ; fend in his present 
condition and prospects we have an opportunity to observe the ef- 
fect of this eastern tropical climate upon a nation sprung from the 
west and possessing all its characteristics. Very soon after the 
transplanting of this foreign stock, the intuitive faculties begin to 
predominate in his nature ; the real world around him begins to 
lose its importance, fades, disappears in misty distance. Works 
of philosophy, poetry, and celigion appear ; but in all these is no 
allusion to his mode of life, government, or history. Everything 
is visionary ; everything breathes the cloudy atmosphere of pure 
imagination. Yet, even in their deep degradation, the Hindoos pre- 
serve their superiority over the Chinese. Fallen as they have 
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become, there is a stamp still about their defective cultivation 
\7hich marks a noble nativity. It is still the high intelligence 
and activity of the East, though enervated and brought very low 
by its distant place of sojourn. One more analogy, or character- 
istic if you prefer the term, and the last here. These gorgeous 
nations of the East at our earliest historic date, were what they now 
are, a cultivated, intellectual people. Three thousand years ago 
India was rich in her Vedas, and what kind of nation must this 
have been for the production of works of religion and philosophy 
such as these ? A far-famed kingdom, surely, it has stood ; 
richly gifted in mind and in social state. Such, Alexander finds 
it, and the European conquest brings no change to light. Thus it 
is, too, with China. Ages before the Christian Era she stood 
where she now stands ; she has neither gone forward nor back in 
the subsequent long course of centuries. Is there nothing here to 
astonish us ? Three thousand years and these nations have suf- 
fered no material change in their mode of existence : have learned 
nothing, lost nothing. No great men, breathing ambition in every 
act, have come to disturb their long-established equanimity. No 
fertile brain has electrified the plodding masses with its new and 
startling discoveries. Neither has this half-dormant state robbed 
them, as generation succeeded generation, of the life which they 
had before. There they stand, like the bold features of the soil, 
unchanged; and who shall change them? Conquering hosts 
sweep over their lands, and, like oil upon the waters, leave no trace 
behind, just as those immense plains might receive the miniature 
states of Europe and hardly alter their own distinctive character. 
Like the century-living oak, to which we have likened it, the 
country lives on to see its branches shoot off to the four winds and 
strengthen in their own strength, and still increase in their own 
growth with twigs, and leaves, and buds, and fruit, ever changing, 
ever new. 

If this cursory view of one of the secondary races present.s any 
points worthy of a second glance — ^if the resemblance in character 
between lands and their inhabitants is here strikingly shown, what 
may we expect from the study of the noblest of races — the white 
or Caucasian ? Of its birth-place on the plateau of the West, 
which is more open to communication, more favored in climate, 
in a word, softened in all its features 1 From this plain springs 
the most perfect type of nations in body, in mind, and in history. 
Upper Armenia and Persia having nursed its infancy. The an- 
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at the age of ''nine or ten years, and from this to fourteen." "Child- 
ren mnst have a love 6i learning, (i. e.) of the actual acquiring of 
additional knowledge and aptness, and powers of intellectual ap- 
plication, before they can make progress in any branch of learn- 
ing whatever." And yet, he says, in the very sentence, that ** there 
is nothing like exercises in Affthmetic and Logic, to strengthen 
and enlarge the reasoning and inventive powers in early youth." 
Gract the truth of the assertions, that Arithmetic and Logic do 
strengthen and enlarge the capacities of the mind, and that child- 
ren " must have a love of knowledge," &c., before they can pro- 
gress rapidly in knowledge, yet who does not see the fallacy of the 
position that a child of nine or ten years of age is more likely to 
fall in love with Logic than with Latin or Greek ! Hence, where 
is there any just ground for giving one the preference over the 
others, as a means of mental discipline and useful knowledge ? 
The same objection, I think, will hold equally here against Logic 
and its kindred branches, that is urged against Latin. The gen- 
tleman's argument proves too much, and, consequently, is worth- 
less. 

But perhaps the writer has discovered a new method of inter- 
esting the minds of children in the mental sciences, by commenc- 
ing Logic, &c, at the same time, and coupling them with the study 
of Arithmetic. If so, might not those who are advocates for the 
languages, here derive a useful hint for the early and successful 
prosecution of the classics by a similar course. 

Again, he says, ''nothing is more improper than the committing 
to memory of words and of arrangements of words in a foreign 
language, which, to children, are meaningless sounds. The re- 
iteration of this is tedious and disgusting to them, and they gathei 
from it no knowledge of things that interests them." 

All this goes to confirm the opinion already expressed ; that the 
writer either never had a teacher of the languages at all, or else 
a very bad one. Who that knows anything about the study of the 
classics, does not know that it consists in infinitely more than "the 
committing to memory of words, &c., which, to children, are mean- 
ingless sounds ]" If an individual should attempt to commit to 
memory the entire Latin or Greek Lexicon, under the impression 
that it must be done in order to understand the language properly, 
it would truly become a jumble of " meaningless sounds," and he 
would make a fool of himself. As well might you attempt to prove 
that "Webster's Unabridged" must be swallowed entire, before a 
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child can obtain a oorreot and thorough knowledge of £nglish 
Grammar and the English language. 

Further, we are told that '' traveling over a few Latin or Greek 
words every day» discloses nothing new or pleasing; it does noth- 
ing towards gratifying their curiosity ; it is idle, empty mummery." 
If the author means by this tha4 the proper study of Latin and 
Greek (without reference to his peculiar method) is attended with 
such results, I deny it most emphatically, and appeal, for the cor- 
rectness of my position, to every classical teacher in the land. Is 
it " idle, empty mummery,*' to be able to read, in their native fresh- 
ness and beauty, the eloquent orations of Cicero and Demosthenes; 
the glowing and enrapturing poetry of Virgil and Homer ; the 
biting satire 6f Horace and Juvenal ; the entertaining histories of 
Livy, Terence, and Herodotus ? Or to learn divinely inspired prin- 
ciples from the rich and exhaustless lore of the Ghurch Fathers, 
and the Institutes of Calvin and his cotemporaries ] If so, then 
blot out all education — all training of the mind to think and act 
for itself — and let tradition be our only guide. Let it be made 
known to all seekers after wisdom that knowledge obtained second- 
handed is better than that derived from the pure, original source. 

But what is most singular of all, in this connectioB, is, that an 
objection should be raised on the ground that the moral training 
of the child would be neglected. Perhaps the writer imagines 
that meddling with books that tell us so much about the strange 
gods of Greece and Bome, would have a tendency to lead the 
mind away from the true God, and, consequently, exert an immoral 
influence. For, why the moral training of a child can not be as 
sacredly cared for whilst studying the languages as anything else, 
I can not understand. Hear him : " But to give this the precedence 
to moral education, shocks all common sense. To prefer this silly 
flouncing of foreign and dead lingo, before moral education, indi- 
cates a depraved taste and a depraved heart." 

"Some, however," he tells, in the next sentence, "are so enam- 
ored of the idea of making linguists of their children, and so anx- 
ious for the attainment, that they buy this vain futile smatter of 
unknown languages, while th§ir children can not spell nor pro- 
nounce their own, at the expense of their morals, which they take 
no pains to cultivate any otherwise than sometimes giving them a 
piece of advice or admonition in terms that are suited to the com- 
prehension only of College learned people, which has as much ef- 
fect as to talk Greek to ahorse." This is clear as mud, and about 
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as ridicalons as the preceding. To talk of buying Latin or Greek 
as you would any article of merchandise ! ! 

A great deal more might be said, not only of the fallacy of the 
writer's positions, but also of the incongruity, weakness, and im- 
perfection ef the composition as a whole. But let this suffice. 

I have only to add, in coBclusion, that I am sorry t^ see any 
avowed friend of education, in this day of schools and colleges, 
rise up to speak in unwarrantable terms against incorporating the 
languages, especially the Latin, as far as may be possible or expe- 
dient, with the other branches in our common high schools, as well 
as colleges. In all European countries where any pretensions are 
made to thoroughness and scholarship, the languages hold a prom* 
inent place through the entire course of instruction, commencing 
as early as the age of ten ; so that I think we, in following the 
example of our illustrious predecessors, might be allowed to com • 
mence somewhere between nine kvl^ fourteen — the limit prescribed 
by our learned author. 

I contend that no one can become a thorough or finished scholar 
without a knowledge of the classics ; nor can he attain to the same 
degree of perfection or eminence as a scientific or professional 
man, without at least some acquisition of this kind. I would have 
all men scholars, in the true sense — masters of their own language ; 
and at the same time trained in the classics, as far as possible. 
And the time when I would recommend a commencement of the 
languages, would be just as soon as the student is prepared to en- 
ter earnestly and intelligibly upon the study of English Grammar. 

Critic. 



EXTRACT FROM A REPORT ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
CONDITION OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 



The amount of the public fund for the County was 34,410.75 
and the whole number of children between the ages of 5 and 20 
years was 5,846. Dividing the funds among that number of pu- 
pils will give each one 7«5 cents; dividing it among those actually 
attending public school will give each pupil $1.58 as the amount 
provided for his tuition. Or dividing it among the 85 districts, 
will give each district $51.90 for the support of Free Schools, 
a sum only sufficient to employ Teachers at $30.00 per month, 
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(which should be the minimum wages of competent Teachers,) 
one month and three quarters. The average length of the terms 
of the Free Schools last year was two months and seventy-seven 
hundredths; teachers' wages being, for male $22.10 and for fe- 
male $9.95 per month. These facts are much to be deplored 
when we consider that these are the only means provided for the 
support of schools, and the only ones made use of for the educa- 
tion of the majority of the youth. The average length of schools 
was two months and seventy -seven hundredths ; the average at- 
tendance of each pupil would be much less. This, surely, is deal- 
ing out knowledge in homeopathic doses ; taking, in connection 
with this fact, the incompetency of the teachers employed, which 
will be referred to hereafter. 

There are, however, private schools in various parts of the 
County that afford opportunities of instruction to a very limited 
portion of the children. It is a fact that will not generally be 
disputed, that our schools at present will not compare favorably 
with the schools as conducted ten or fifteen years ago» considering 
the improvement of the country and the consequent demand for a 
more thorough system of instruction. The public school-fund at 
that time was very limited, and the people depended more on pri- 
vate enterprise for the support of their schools. The teachers 
employed were men of practical common sense, who commanded 
wages that were higher in comparison with the wages of persons 
engaged in other occupations than those commanded by teachers 
now. At present the people depend on the public provisions made 
for the support of schools, and make no farther provisions for the 
education of their children. The rapid growth of the country, 
and its increasing facilities for wealth, have inspired the people 
with a spirit of speculation, and the public mind is diverted from 
educational interests. Young men more liberally rewarded pecu- 
niarily in other pursuits, are discouraged from qualifying them- 
selves for the business of teaching, and many of those engaged in 
the business have left it for more lucrative employments. The short 
terms of school, too, discourage teachers and force them to other 
occupations, affording them employment for only a few months in 
the year. 

This is a state of affairs that speedily demands a remedy, which 
can easily be effected by a more thorough provision for the sup- 
port of schools. This can be made without a grievous burden on 
any portion of the people. In addition to the fund arising direct- 
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ly from the appropriations of the State, there is a tax of ten cents 
on each one hundred dollars of property, and a tax of fifty cents 
on each poll. There are 4,046 tax-payers in the county ; of that 
number more than one-half pay tax on less than $500.00, or less 
than fifty cents exclusive of poll tax ; about one-fifth pay tax on 
less than $1,000.00, or less than one dollar not including poll tax ; 
the remainder pay tax on sums greater than $1,000.00. An av- 
verage tax on the valuation of 1856 would be about 76 cents to 
each tax-payer, exclusive of poll tax. 

It is conclusively shown in the report by the Superintendent, 
from reasonable data, too extensive to insert here, that an additional 
tax of ten cents on the one hundred dollars would be sufficient to 
support schools for six months in the year throughout the State. 

The tax, even at that rate, of more than one-half of the tax- 
payers of this County, would be less than one dollar, not including 
poll tax. How very trifling this increased tax, compared with the 
result of such an investment. 

A glance at the character of a majority of our Teachers pre- 
sents a dark side of the picture. We have seen that last year the 
number of districts was 85, and the number of teachers 65, 
showing that 20 districts were unsupplied with teachers. Of the 
character and qualifications of the teachers of that year I can not 
speak positively, not being in possession of the reports of the ex- 
aminers at that time ; but will present the substance of the re- 
ports of the examiners of 1855, which will be a tolerably correct 
exponent of the teachers of last year. 

There were 65 applicants for license; of that number, J 4 were 
refused as being totally incompetent; of the remaining 51 that 
were licensed, not one-half were capable of teaching English 
Grammar ; and not one-half of the remainder would have received 
a license if the examiners had been strict in following the require- 
ments of the law. Not one in five had qualified themselves with 
reference to the business, and only designed etkgaging in it for a 
relaxation from the labors of the farm or shop through the winter 
season. 

This scarcity of competent teachers will continue to exist until 
more means are provided for the support of schools ; until in- 
ducements are offered to call young men and young ladies of talent 
into the field. We mnst pay our teachers, else we never can ex- 
pect to have anything but mere novices in the work. $22.10 per 
month, the average wages commanded by male teachers last year. 
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(and board to be paid out of that,) is a poor induoement for young 
men to prepare themselves for teaching, or engage in it after they 
are prepared, when they can save more money working by the 
month on the farm, or cutting wood by the cord. Most men work 
for money and engage in those pursuits that pay the best, hence, 
teaching being an unprofitable business, is abandoned for other 
employments. We are told that in many localities the pupils are 
not advanced and do not need thoroughly qualified teachers. But 
when will they be advanced if teachers are employed ignorant of 
the principles that lie at the beginning of an education, and of the 
capacities and inclinations of the minds under their tuition, with 
but a mere smattering knowledge of what they do profess to teach ? 
Is it sufficient that a person only be in possession of a little more 
knowledge than the child, to become its educator; to assume 
the responsibility of developing the intellect in all the different 
channels of which it is capable? Would you go for counsel to a 
lawyer with only a little more knowledge of the law than yourself? 
Or to a physician unskilled in his profession to heal the maladies 
of the body 1 Are not unskillful teachers a positive injury to their 
scholars rather than a benefit, instructing them wrong, making it 
more difficult to eradicate the errors they have implanted than to 
instruct them from the beginning ? 

In 1856 there were 16 school-houses built at a cost of $2,795 ; 
in 1S56 there were 23 houses built, costing $9,262 ; the average 
cost being $315. These houses are nearly all frame ; a part of 
them are neatly built, and tolerably well arranged, furnished with 
desks and black-boards, and means of ventilation. The greater 
portion, however, have been meanly built, without any display of 
taste or judgment in selecting sites ; any uncouth, out-of-the way 
corner, having been selected, without reference to comfort, conven- 
ience, or neatness. They are furnished with benches, many of 
them, without backs, and I am not sure that a part of them are 
not made of rails. The writing-tables are rickety; no black- 
boards ; no means of ventilation except by open floors and cracks 
about doors and windows. In short, they are not comfortable, to 
say nothing of their inconvenience and want of proper arrange- 
ment. Some of the best of the old houses are still occupied, 
while a part of the districts are without houses. Although many 
of the school-houses are not what we would desire to see, yet they 
are a great improvement on the old log houses with split poles 
and rails for seats, writing-tables resting on pins in the walls. 
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fire-places occupying six or eight feet in one end. We would 
hardly expect to emerge at once from the condition we were placed 
in by stem necessity; but we must wait patiently, and labor assid- 
uously until our resources are more fully developed, when the peo- 
ple can turn their attention to those things instead of having the 
whole mind engrossed with clearing fields, tending their farms, 
and other money-getting cares. 

The Township Libraries of the county contain 4,429 volumes, 
judiciously selected, designed to accommodate the different clasiiies 
of readers, and furnish each person with reading matter suitable 
to his peculiar tastes or wants. The books are distributed pro- 
portionately between the different townships according to popula- 
tion. The libraries are open to all throughout the year. The 
number of volumes taken out during the last year was 2,903. 
This is an evidence that these libraries are, to some extent, appre- 
ciated, and will, consequently, accomplish a great deal of good, by 
the diffusion of light and knowledge among the people. 

The town of Muncie is situated near the center of one of the 
most fertile counties in the State, surrounded by natural advanta> 
ges and favored by railroads, and in the midst of a rapidly grow- 
ing country, without any other town of importance to compete with 
it and draw trade from it, having a population of nearly two thou- 
sand, and about five hundred children between the age of five and 
twenty-one years. There are no well regulated and established 
schools of a higher order nearer than Bichmond, Indianapolis, and 
Ft. Wayne, making Muncie one of the most desirable locations 
for a high school or college in the State. But what is its con- 
dition in this respect ? A sad picture, indeed, would be drawn 
if the truth were told. What has been and what is being done 
for the education of the five hundred children in this town ? How 
many public schools have there been in the last year and what 
was their character? How many private schools and what por- 
tion of the children have attended them 1 There have been two 
public schools supported three months; but they were only a 
farce. Not on account of fault in the teachers, but because all 
the children in the town, of every grade, were crowded into the 
small school-houses, rendering it impossible for any teacher to ef- 
fect an organization that would work harmoniously. Our friend, 
Mr. Clarkson, by indomitable perseverance and unremitting ener- 
gy, has sustained a private school for the last two years, and now 
has a good school and a flattering prospect of future success. 
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There have been other private schools sustained for a short time, 
but they have been attended by a very small portion of the child- 
ren of the town, leaving the greater portion to be educated in the 
streets. 



EXTRACT FfiOM AN ADDRESS 

Delivered by M. Simpson, before the ParJce CovMy Teachers* As- 
sociation, October 10<A, 1857. Published by order of the Asso- 
ciation. 



Mr. President : — In obedience to the call of the Parke County 
Association of Teachers, I now propose to lay before the Associa- 
tion some of the experiences and reflections arising from a dis- 
charge of the duties of School Examiner. Having held this office 
for seven or eight years, and having examined twenty or thirty 
teachers each year during that time, your respondent has had some 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of educational matters as 
indicated by the character and qualifications of applicants for li- 
cense to teach our common schools. And here I may remark, that 
among all this number of teachers, I have found only four or five 
who declared it their determination to make teaching their ^ermr/- 
ne7U business or avocation for life. 

By the law of Indiana, Township Trustees are forbidden to em- 
ploy, in any Common School, any teacher who is not competent to 
teach Orthography, Reading, Writing, A rithmetic, Geography ; and, 
by plain implication. Examiners are forbid to license any one who 
does not come up to this standard. This standard is not very high, 
and yet, so great was found to be the scarcity of applicants who 
could be licensed under this test, that the State Superintendent 
issued his advice or direction, that in view of this scarcity, Exam- 
iners should license for each of these branches, as the applicant 
should be found qualified to teach, specifying the branches in the 
certificate given. Under this rule I have licensed twenty or thirty 
a year, many of whom were poorly qualified to teach, and to whom 
certificates were given with some misgivings and much reluctance. 
Indeed, candor requires me to say, that, in strict propriety, not more 
than one in every four of all these, ought to have been licensed. 
But what were the people to do ? They must have teachers of 
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some sort ; " half a loaf is better than no bread," and it was 
thought better to license these, than that our people should have 
no schools at all. In my practice, I have endeavored, in the word- 
ing of the certificate, to indicate what I conceived to be the grade 
of qualification ; thus : when the qualification was poor, barely 
passable, the form used has been — *' tolerably qualified," and length 
of time, 6 months ; when better, or middle rate, " qualified," 
and time 12 months ; and when good or decidedly good, " well 
qualified," and time, 12, 18, or 24 months. In eight cases only, 
have I felt warranted to use the phrase " well qualified." In one 
where I had given a certificate containing the word "tolerably," 
the holder of it said — " if you had not put that word in, I could 
have got three dollars a month more for teaching." Four appli- 
cants have been rejected for incompetency, and had I known the 
fact in time, a few of those licensed would have been rejected, on 
account of immoral character. 

In the department of spelling and pronunciation, many were 
found respectable, though a considerable number, if they did not 
begin a certificate with sur, would hesitate to spell license with a 
r or an s. One young gentleman presented a slip of paper con- 
taining two lines of his writing, in which were five misspelled 
words. His name, which begins with the Scotch prefix Mc (Mac), 
was signed at the bottom. In this, he had begun the principal 
name after Mc, with a small letter, instead of a capital. He was 
asked, " Is that correct ?" " That's the way Dad writ his name." 
" He was not a teacher, was he ?" ''No, but he hasgot good lumun." 
His five mispelled words were then pointed out. He denied that 
they were wrong. The dictionary was then appealed to, and he 
still insisted that his way, though differing from the dictionary, 
was just as good — it made the right sound. " What/ " said I, 
'' you talk about teaching, and net yield to the authority of the dic- 
tionary 1" HU way was just as good — he had a right to his own 
way of spelling when it sounded right. He was too wise. He 
was civilly told that he had better go to making spelling books ur 
dictionaries, and was dismissed without a certificate. 

Though many of our Parke county teachers do not show them- 
selves, in spelling and pronunciation, to be well qualified to teach 
our common schools in Indiana, yet they need not be discouraged. 
Illinois is just over here ! The chair of Moral Philosophy in Knox 
College is probably vacant ! Each of them would make a worthy 
successor to G, W. Gale, Professor of M«ral Philosophy in that 
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institution, judging by a late aoooont given in one iOf our newapa* 

pers. It seems tH^t a quarrel had sprung up among the Faculty^ 
and G. W. Gale, Prof, of Moral Philosophy, wrote, in an evil hour, 
to bis village printer, a letter for publication, to set himself right. 
The wicked and irreverent editor did not correct the Professor *8 
manuscript, but published the letter Just as he found it, verbatim^ 
literatim^ word for word, letter for letter. £[ere are some speci- 
mens of that Professor's orthography : 

Vulgar Method, Gale Method. 

vacations, vacasions. 

formally, formerly. 

volunteered, voluntered. 

apologizes, appologizes. 

committee, committe. 

recommending, recomendiug. 

professor, proffesor. 

courteous, courtuous. 

salary, salery. 

Now, bad spellers must not sink into discouragement. Let them 
hasten to make application for that vacant chair of Moral Philoso- 
phy, or for some other professional chair, redolent of bad spelling. 
Again : in examining a lady teacher, the subject being Geogra- 
phy, the colloquy ran about thus : 

'* How many degrees of latitude is it from the equator to each 
pole r* " Sixty, isn't it 1" " Nor " It's one hundred and eighty, 
isn't it ?" "iVb, it is only ninety." ** I had forgot ; my memory is a 
little short." "What is the circumference of the earth 1" " Can't 
remember." "Where is the river Nile? " "In New York, isn't it?" 
"No, it is in Africa." "Indeed, I thought I knew more." "What 
waters are connected by the straits of Gibralter ? " " Can't remem- 
ber — my memory is not very good." "Which i? the largest river 
in Europe ?" " The Amazon, isn't it ?" "Oh no, you are not cor- 
rect- — that IS in South America." "La ! I ought to have known 
that ! — I used to know it." 

Of course, a few intervening questions, correctly answered, are 
omitted ; otherwise, this is substantially an actual conversation. 

The sterner sex make their blunders too ; and, in justice to my 
lady friends, I must say, that when men blunder, they can not es- 
cape from their blunders so adroitly nor so gracefully as women do. 
Many of the best spellers, some of the best arithmeticians, and a 
39 
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majority ^ iht b«8t readers I have examined were females. The 
best rhetorical reader I have fonnd was a lady teacher. 

In the department of English Grammar, the imtt^^ deficiency has 
been fonnd. And this, I apprehend, arises partly or chiefly from 
the mnltiplidty and great diversity of text boohs in this branch. 
It is a serious evil — many of the books are totally unfit for the 
school-room. An applicant for a certificate presents himself. Ash 
him what system or author he has studied, and his answer is — 
"Wellt I have studied some in Kirkham, some in Bullion, and Green- 
leaf; I have studied Brown and Butler, too, some, and I havejVf/ 
aaw PInneo's — ^they say that's a good grammar." 

Now, Mr. President, were you to examine that grammarian, you 
would not, perhaps, give three copper cents for all the grammar he 
has ahout him — or rather in him. Yet, I have found a few passa- 
ble grammarians. Gonfnsion was scarcely more rife at the tower 
of Babel on the plains of Shinar, than it is now, in this country, 
among our authors on English Grammar. Here I would like to 
say a great deal, but I grow weary and wearisome, and must there- 
fore close. 
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The Geologist in his explorations finds far inland a pebble worn 
and rounded, and at once he says " the Mea has been here." He 
£nds the surface of the naked rock grooved and furrowed as if by 
the graver's chisel, and he knows that scHuetime in the past cen- 
turies the ponderous glacier has passed over it. The stone is dug 
up from the quarry, and deep in its solid substance is imbedded a 
footprint once stamped upon the yielding clay. Upon everything 
about us we find the traces of mighty agents whose shaping pow- 
er has left its lasting impress ; upon everything some marks of the 
mould into which it was thrown ; but most of all upon the living, 
thinking human throng that rolls, and swells, and goes down to 
the dust about us. Now and then, upon some prominent charac- 
ter, standtag out in bold relief by the whiteness of its virtue or 
the blackness of its vice, we see this impress of society and rec- 
ognize the hand that set it ; but, usually, we overlook the many 
Influences that have been marring the structure, and say, when we 
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look upon its defonned prDpoitioii8» *' str^^ge that miti » work 
should 00016 from the Maker's haad I " 

It is a false and dangerous philosophy that woald make man a 
mere creature of oircumst^oe, witiiout responsibility because 
without power to withstand any eurrent tiiat sets against him ; b»t 
cTen resisting the current, leaves, sometimes, a disfigmring marii. 
A writer, whose name I have forgotten, has put into the mouth of 
a man, stained by many a crime, these words : " Society hoi umi 
me to school, and society must profit by the leesoM,** Look about 
you and see what these schoolings are, and then read in the reo* 
ords of wickedness filling every paper how the scholars profit by 
their lessons. A few months ago the papers were all shocking the 
reading world with accounts of the murders committed by one 
man, Ward , and when for the last one he was brought to justice, 
and sent, with his crimes upon his soul, to the tribunal of eternity, 
every one said it was well, and wondered that such a wretch ever 
lived on God's earth and sdiared in our sweet humanity— <-*< our an- 
gel nature" the reformers call it. 

Did any of the zealous Pharisees think of the share they might 
have had in those murders ! Did any of them read his life and 
see who sowed the seed that breught forth an hundred fold ? Left 
nsK^tberless at seven, who taii^ht him to say, " lead us not into 
temptation ? '* Thrown out jxpon the world by a father who, after 
cursing hie child with an unasked existenoe, failed to hallow that 
existence with love and watchfulness, how could he ever fulfill the 
command, " honor thy father?" So there the little plant that 
should have been carefully guarded in the garden of home« w^s 
left upon the open moor, and somebody stepped on it and dwaded 
it forever^ Society sent him to school—:-! wonder who were Im 
teachers. Good, moral citizens, upright^ honorable men, taught 
him selfishness by showing him how little they cared for the well- 
being of the laborer that did their bidding. Professed obristi^nf 
taught him hypocrisy by taking upon their lips the beautifal 
words, '* Our Father,*' and then turning, scornfully* froQi the hu- 
man brother they had by the very petition recognized- And who 
can tell what other lessons he learned, till in the poor, warped 
soul there was not left an impulse unperverted. Asii, reader i 
when we fluiQ^ aoeiety, remember that means you and I. 4l8 jtho 
great wheels go turning round, crushing all beneath tbein> we go 
with them adding our m%ht to theirs. Have we ever stretched 
forth a helping hand to save any of the probationers ? WJiai lea- 
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sons are wb teaching in tbe great school f For there ^11 come a 
day to each one of us when it will give greater joy to have taught 
one tongue to speak the language of virtue and right than to be 
rich in all the wisdom of the world's false maxims. Would it not 
be beautiful to be the dew of the moral world, falling, when -the 
heat and burden of the day is past, upon the choking, dusty flow- 
ers, bringing something of the cool .and freshness of heaven ; or 
even a torch-bearer to light the world back to the peaceful child- 
hood to which it must return before the " kingdom come and the 
will be done." 
Indian Apous, Nov. 30th, 1857. E. 0. H. 



MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 



%V. D. HBNKLB, B4ttor 



With any radius less than the radius of the given circle, de- 
scribe a circle so that it shall touch the given circle internally. 
Then assume any point in the circumference of the given circle 
and describe another circle so that it shall touch the circumference 
of the internal circle, and the circumference of the given circle in 
the assumed point. We have, now, three circles, and wish to de- 
scribe a fourth, which shall touch all of them — ^twe externally, 
and one internally. The problem, of which this is a particular 
case, was one of some celebrity among the ancients. It is said to 
have terminated a treatise of Apollonius, entitled **De CknUacU- 
bus,'* which has been lost. Francis Vieta restored this work, and 
his restoration was printed among his works which were published 
in Ldyden, 1646. Our edition is a translation by John Lawson, 
printed in Ijondon, 1771. See also Newton' 9 Prindjpia, Lemma 
16, B. 1 ; Newton* s Algebra, p. 181 ; Simpson* s Creometry, p. 254 ; 
OresweU'i Euclid, p. 376 ; Hutton*s Mathematical Recreations, p. 
166 ; Geometry ixL "Library of Useful Knowledge," p. 1 17 ; Ham- 
pel's Chometrische Constructioner, p. 191 ; and a paper on the 
Tangencies of Circles and Spheres, by Major Benjamin Alvord, in 
vol. 8, 185€. of the Smithsonian contributions. 
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\Jacoh Staff has fdrnished a solution of No. 39, which is very 
simple. The simplicity results from his assuming that the centres 
of two of the required circles are in radii of the given circle that 
are perpendicular to each other.] 

No. 48 

Will receive attention in some future number. Mr, AUop has 
sent a full discussion of it. 

Nos. 49, 50, and 51. 

Mr, Ahop has sent solutions to all these. His letter was de- 
layed so that the acknowledgement could not be made in the last 
number. , 

SOLUTION OF No. 53.— Bv Jacob Staff. 

If a;=the quantity of water in the hold at first, ;3r=the hourly 
leak, ^=the time for A to empty the hold, 63/= the gallons pumped 
by A in an hour ; then by will be the gallons pumped by B in an 
hour. 

Then, %ty=x^tz • - (1) ^±f£i:^+t-13J - - (2) 

6y — z 

^ ^ =3g - - - (3), by both working together. A would 

pump — (ic+3|^)» ~ — =the time for A to finish. 

11 6y — z 

and — (a;+3|;^)— .^±^f=:^-^ or6y=100 ... (4) 
11 6y — z 

From (3) 3/= — — which substitute in (1) and <= 



165 ' ' 24a>-75« 

With these values of y and ^ in (2) and (4) we get 

660g(7a>-152:) 

(24g_75;g)2 =^^^ - - - (5) 

And .^(^+15.)(24a>-75. p -6x(4.+ 15.)2 _^^^ ^ ^ 

Put x=nz, and reduce (5) and we have a quadratic which gives 
ji=10. 

In (6) write 10;; instead of x^ and we have a simple equation, 
z=\20f hourly leak. Consequently, a:=120 gallons in the hold 
at first. Time for A=:10 hours at 240, and B 200 gallons per 
hour. 
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[Jod E. Htndriekif by working for the influz per minute, gets 
a qttadratio with very large numbers. His answer is slightly dif- 
ferent from Staif% namely, 1202.2402 and 120.2280.] 

SOLUTION OF No. 55.— By Jacob Staff. 

The two birds that did not get shot would, by the natural laws 
'* de motu ammaliumf*' find some other tree for a better look-out 
The other unfortunate can not, in the same sense, be said to either 
go or remain, having lost its volition as well as its feathers. Let 
metaphysicians decide this point. The only mathematical analogy, 
in our view, is that of an imaginary quantity which lost its real 
existence by the skill of the algebraist who knocked the breath 

out of it. Our S9lution, therefore, may be |/ — 1 remaining. 

This we submit with some degree of diffidence, not to say mod' 
esty, as our mathematical expression for a dead bird. 

[In this able discussion, Mr. Staff has assumed that the sports- 
man kiUtd the bird when he tihM it. If the bird was only wounded 
it is plain that the result might be different. We have received 
but one solution to this problem. Was it ^^too tall V* — ^Ed.J 

J. 

Staffs by considering the distance between the Earth and the 
Moon to remain the same, and the mass of the Earth to be 50 times 
that of the Moon, gets .02444 of the Earth's mass as his result. 
AUap^ by disregarding the mass of the Moon, because its ratio was 
not given in the question, gets for his result .0249 of the Earth's 
mass. His proportion is 

%V : (27^£§g)^ : : 1 : m, the increased mass of the Earth, 
whence m=l. 0239. 

He says : '* If the mass of the Moon is taken into account, it 
will materially modify this result. 

H. B. Wilson's Problem. 

There is a tree, six inches in diameter, standing in a plain, round 
which there is wound one hundred yards of twine. How far would 
a person travel who, taking hold of the end of the string, and keep- 
ing it straight, should walk forward in a curve till the whole 
string was unwound ? Can the path or eurye be r^resented by a 
succession of semi-circles ? 

N. B. The magnitude of the twine may be disregarded. 
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SOLUTION.— Bv THB Editor. 

The curve, whose length is sought, is the involute of a circle. 
The length of the path described at any time is equal to the square 
of the length wound off] divided by the diameter of the circle. This 
result, which is obtained by the aid of the Integral Calculus, is 
remarkable for its simplicity. Applying it to the present problem, 
we have, for the distance required, 

1 002-4-^=60,000 yds=»8 miles, 39 rods, 1 foot, 6 inches. 

The curve can not be accurately represented by semi-circles, 
although we might get a close approximation in that way. 

After writing the last sentence, we concluded to see how close 
the approximation would be in this case. We supposed that if we 
should describe a semi-circumference, with 100 yards as the radius, 
a circumference, with a radius equal to 100 yds, minus the circum- 
ference of the tree, a circumference with a radius equal to 100 yds. — 
2 times the circumference of the tree, and so on, and find the sum 
of all these circular areas, that the approximation would be toler- 
ably near the correct result. Dividing 100 by |^, the circumference 

of the tree, we get — for the whole number of radii used. Then 

AT 

finding the sum of these radii, which form an arithmetical pro- 
gression, of which the first term is 100, the last J^r, and the num- 

u r* 600 . 30,000 

ber of terms — , we get _J |«5o, which multiplied by 2-r 

gives 60,000-|- lOOir as the sum of the lengths of all the circum- 
ferences. From this we must take half of the circumference whose 
radius is |.00. This leaves 60,000 yds.; the same result as by 
Calculus. We did not expect that this process would give the 
eoiact distance, but, nevertheless, it does. Let us now see whether 
it will hold good in all cases. Let r=the length wound off at any 
time, c=the circumference of the tree, and <2=its diameter. 
Here we have r for the first term, c for the last, c for the com- 

mon difference, whence — equals the number of terms, and 

c 

(r-^-c) — ^the sum of all the terms. Multiplying this sum by 2ir 
2c 

^e get f-rr, from which deducting net, the semi-circumierence 

of a circle whose radius is r, there is left — =^ -t» since c=«'<f, 

c d 

which is ite same result as that obtained by Calculus. It should 
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r2 



be remarked that — is independent of 4r, and that we have fonnd 

d 

the exact length of the sum of certain circular areas, although the 
length of the circumference of a circle can not be accurately ascer- 
tained. 

PROBLEM No. 59.— By Benjamin Hbadlev. 

A professor wants to know, if a stone should be hurled perpen- 
dicularly into the air, with such force that it would pass through 
35 feet of space the first second, how high it would ascend ? And 
if another stone of equal size and weight should be dropped at 
the same instant from the summit of a tower at just the elevatioa 
which the first stone would reach, at what point the stones would 
pass each other ] 

PROBLEM No. 60.— By G. W. Hayes. 

There is a conical pole, 80 feet in height, and 20 inches in cir- 
cumference at the bottom. How many yards of thread would it 
require to pass spirally from bottom to top, passing around the 
pole once every four inches ? 

PROBLEM No. 61.— By Jacob Staff. 

Three boys have sixty apples. If x, y, and z represent the 
shares respectively, then a;"*y"2r'=a maximum. What is each 
share, m, n, and r being given. 

PROBLEM K.— By Samuel Alsop. 

Required the velocity which a body would acquire in falling 
frcMU an infinite distance, if acted on solely by the attraction of the 
earth ? 
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Kepler, before the days of Newton, discovered that " the sqiuxres of the 
periodic times of the planets are as the cubes of their mean distances" 
The discovery of this law, as well as the two others, that the planets move 
in elliptic orbits, and describe equal areas in equal times, is doubtless due 
to the passion which Kepler had lot finding out hurmonies in natnre after 
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the manner of the Pythagoreans and Platonists. In 1596, he published 
a book entitled Mysterium Cosmoffraphicumj in which he attempted to 
show why the planets are six in number. He was, for some time, so 
charmed with this book, that he said he would not give up the honor of 
having discovered what was contained in it for the Electorate of Saxony. 
We have another instance, in the case of the celebrated Huygens, of this 
fondness for speculation, when he discovered one of Saturn's moons, 
which, along with the Earth's and four of Jupiter's, made six, the same 
number as the primary planets. Six being a perfect number, that is, one 
equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, one, two, three, it was in vain to look 
for any more planets. 

Modern discoveries, which have extended the number of primary plan- 
ets to more than^/^fy, and the number of secondary planets to more than 
twenty^ have, of course, long since dispelled such notions ; but, on the 
other hand, they have served to confirm the truth of Kepler's three laws, 
and they now stand a monument to his memory, as enduring as the plan- 
ets themselves. 

More than two hundred years had passed afler the death of Eepler, be- 
fore Eirkwood began to attempt the discovery of a law, which would in* 
volve the rotation of the planets on their axes. His attention was first 
directed to the subject in 1839, and afler nine years of toil, in making 
hypotheses, testing and rejecting them, he arrived in August, 1848, at the 
following : 

^* Let P be the point of equal attraction between any planet and the one 
next interior, the two being in conjunction ; P^, that between the same 
.And the one next exterior. 

'' Let, also, D equal the sum of the distances of the points P, P", from 
the orbit of the planet, which I shall call the diameter of the sphere of 
the planet's attraction. .J 

*' Let jy equal the diameter of any other planet^s sphere of attraction 
found in like manner. 

*^ Let n equal the number of sidereal rotations performed by the former 
during one sidereal revolution round the sun, and n^ equal the number 
performed by the latter; then it will be found that 

The quotation just given is from a letter dated " PottsvilUt Pa.j Juhft 
4, 1849," directed to the late Sears C. Walker, Mr. Walker presented Eirk- 
wood' s letter to the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at its meeting at Cambridge, August, 1849. On pages 207 to 220 of the 
Proceeding of that body, in the Section of Mathematics, Physics, and As- 
tronomy, fifth day, August 18, may be found the letter just referred to, 
together with Mr. Walker's reply, and another letter from Mr. Eirkwood; 
also Mr. Walker's discussion of the subject before the Section. Mr. 
Walker characterizes the above proportion *^ the most important harmony 
in the solar system, discovered tinoe the time of Kepler, which, in after 
40 
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times, may place their names, side by side, in honorable association. 
A^r finishing his calculations, he said, " Whether Kirhtoood*8 Analogy 
is or 18 iiot the expression of a physical law^ it is at least that of aphys- 
i4ialfact in the mechanism of the universe^ 

" Prof. Pierce remarked that Kirkwood's analogy was the only dis- 
covery of the kind since Kepler's time, that approached near the charac- 
ter of his three physical laws." These transactions were on Saturday; 
and on Monday, Aug. 21, Dr. B. A Gould, Jr., after repeating Mr. Walk- 
er s calculation with masses of the planets, and periods of rotation differ- 
ing from those used by Walker, presented a communication which occu- 
pies six pages in the Proceedings (see pages 363 to 369). I wonder 
whether Dr. Gould did not use Sunday in ma Ling his calculations. If so, 
will those versed in ethics tell wliether he did wrong ? 

Dr. Gould closed thus . 

" Prof. Walker made a remark on Saturday, with reference to the posi- 
tion to which Mr. Kirkwood will be entitled, should his theorv be found 
true. The Section seemed surprised at this reiiiark. I do not wish to ex- 
press myself strongly, but wlien we look back upon the labors of Kepler, 
who strove so many years wilh results so unpromising, until he discovered 
the laws which underlie the whole fabric of our solar svstem, and then 
turn to Mr. Kirkwood, a teacher in the interior of Pennsylvania, who, 
without the sympathy of kindred minds, or the use of any librllry of mag- 
nitude, without calling even upon the aid of strict mathematical analysis, 
has fixed his attention upon this one problem, and investigated it in all 
its bearings, until, after ten years of patient thought and labor, he has 
arrived at such a result as this, we can not but be struck with the simi- 
larity of the two cases ; nor can we consider it as very derogatory to the 
former, to speak hereafter of Kepler and Kirkwood. together, as the dis- 
coverers of great planetary harmonies." 

Sir David Brewster, in his opening address before the British Associa- 
tion, in Edinburgh, July 31, 1850, speaking of the discovery of planetoids 
between Mars and Jupiter, and the size of the original planet, if they are 
fragments of such a planet, says : 

^'What its size was, would seem to be a problem beyond the grasp of rea- 
son. But human genius has been permitted to triumph over greater diffi- 
culties. The planet Neptune was discovered before a ray of its light had 
entered the human eye ; and, by a law of the solar system just discovered, 
we can determine the original magnitude of the broken planet, long after 
it has been shivered into fragments ; and we might have determined it even 
after a single fragment had proved its existence. This law we owe to Mr. 
Daniel Kirkwood, of Pottsville, an humble American* who, like the illus- 
trious Kepler, struggled to find something new among the arithmetical 
relations of the planetary elements. Between every two adjacent planets 

«VoT Aeootmt of Kirkwood's Analogy in the Periodf of Rotation of the Primary Planets, 
TtDE Edinknrgk JlTew PhiUtophieal Journal^ Tol. xlix, page 166. 
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there is a point where their attractions are equal. If we call the distance 
of this point from the sun the radius of a planet's sphere of attraction, 
then Mr. Kirkwood's law is, that in every planet the square of the length 
of its year, reckoned in days, varies as the cube of the radius of its sphere 
of attraction. This law has been verified by more than one American 
astronomer, and there can be no doubt, as one of them expresses it, that 
it is at least a physical fact in the mechanism of our system. This law re- 
quires the existence of a planet between Mars and Jupiter, and it follows, 
from the law, that the broken planet must have been a little larger than 
Mars, or about 5,000 miles in diameter; and that the length of its day 
must have been about 57} hours." 

I have also heard that the distinguished Ckmite^ in his ^^ Positive Philos- 
ophy" has made honorable mention of Kirkwood's discovery. 

Mr. Kirkwood published in Silliman's Journal^ in 1850, a paper on his 
analogy. This I have not seen. It would give me great pleasure to make 
some comments on the elements to be considered in testing the truth of 
this analogy, but the limits of the Journal forbid. We close with the fol- 
lowing personal reference. 

If our memory serves ua right, M^fcirkwood was soon called to the 
professorship of Mathematics in some college in Delaware. Since then, 
I bad heai^ no more about him until last August, at the meeting of the 
Teachers' ^Association, I incidentally learned that he had become professor 
of Mathematics ib the State University. We welcome Mr. Kirkwood to 
our StatQ with feelings of great respect, and hope he will become an ac- 
tive meoiber of our State Association, and also a contributor to our Mathe- 
matical Department W. D. H. 
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OUR VALEDICTORY. 



The present number closes the second Volume of the Indiana School 
Journal^ and the Resident Editor takes this opportunity to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the Teachers of the State for the cordial support it 
has received. Its circulation during the past year has come pretty well 
up toward two thousand, and, in most cases, the pledges made at the An- 
nual Meeting in December have been more than fulfilled. How far its 
mission has been saccessfnl we can not pretend to judge ; but from all 
parts of the State we have received most encouraging letterS) and the fact 
that this year it has much more than doubled its circulation, is, certainly, 
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strong evidence in its favor. All those who were at the meeting at Madi. 
son well remember how little certainty, in respect to its sustaining itself, 
was felt When, at the end of the year, its financial condition was report- 
ed, our faith had increased so much that the Association voted to sustain 
an agent, relying mainly for support upon the profits of the Journal In 
compliance with that vote an agent has been sustained for nearly nine 
months, paid almost entirely from the proceeds of the Journal; and it 
now is not only free from debt but has something with which to commence 
its third year. The financial troubles which have prostrated the business 
of the country, have, for the last three or four months, materially jde. 
creased the revenue from the advertisements ; but this loss will be, par 
tially at least, only a temporary one. Of these pecuniary matters, how- 
ever, we shall speak more definitely in our report to the Association ; but 
as hundreds who can not attend that meeting will be interested to know 
the pecuniary condition and prosperity of our periodical, we have made 
this brief reference to it. 

To some of oar associate editors, especially to Messrs. Cole and Han- 
kie, we are under the greatest obligations. Their valuable contributions 
have given to the Journal very much of its literary and scientific merit 
Others of our co-editors have rendered valuable aid, while some have 
found so much other employment that the Journal has been forgotten or 
neglected. To our correspondents we say, your communications have 
often enriched our pages, and, although we have not, in all cases, pub- 
lished your articles, this has in most cases happened, not from a want of 
merit in the communications, but from a desire not to make the Journal 
too professional, Many of the articles have been of too general a char- 
acter. Articles on school management, and of direct bearing upon the 
practical, every-day affairs of the school room, have very rarely been re- 
ceived. It is true that these things can much better be taught in Teach- 
ers' Institutes; and it is to be hoped that some method may be devised to 
multiply these invaluable aids to the Teacher. 

In regard to the Journal^ we have endeavored, according to our ability, 
to made it a valuable auxiliary to the Association. Our time is much 
employed in the regular discharge of our duties as Superintendent, and 
we have not been able to devote that time to the Journal which its inter, 
ests demand. With many thanks to the associate editors and to our 
brother teachers, we retire from the office with which the favor of the As- 
■ociatioa has for the last two years entrusted us. 



Ahkrican Salt. — ^The annual salt product of the United States amounts 
to 12,370,000 bushels. New York is the greatest producer, her amount 
being 6,000,000 bushels ; Virginia next, her product being 3,500,000 bash- 
elf. In eleven States tJie manufacture of salt is carried on, the great 
sources of supply being salt brine obtained from deep wells far removed 
from the ocean. — Scientific American. 
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ITEMS. 

We have received an article on the State University by Mr. £. P. Cole, 
which comes too late for the December number, as, in order that notice of 
the Annual Meeting may reach our subscribers, we must go to press in ad- 
vance of the usual time. 

First Phonetic Readers. — We announce to our readers that a Pho- 
netic First Reader has been prepared and published by the Lonqlet 
Brothers, of Cincinnati. We are using it in the schools of this city, and 
find it just what we need. 

The first two parts of Prof. Agassiz' " Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States of America," has appeared. 

The teachers of Madison County will hold an Institute at Pendleton, 
commencing Monday, Dec. 21st, and continue through the week. One 
Institute is of more value to teachers, practically, than a dozen Associa- 
tions. Let there be a good gathering. 

Errata. — "Free Translations," November number, 18th line from the 
end instead of ^^ Collegium juvat" read ^ Collegiaae juvat.'^ 

A lady, who can give good recommendations, desires a situation to 
teach Painting and Drawing. Address the Resident Editor of the Journal. 

The following humorous toast was given at a late Railroad Festival : 
** Our mothers: the only faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch" 

Peru Township Library.— The Librarian of the Peru Township Library, 
writing for the Peru Republican^ says : " I have thought it might not prove 
unprofitable, but interesting, to many to know with what success this part 
of onr educational privileges given by the Scate to its citizens has met 
in the hands of those for whom it was intended, and by this means aid in 
extending still further the advantages it offers to all in the way of useful 
reading. The whole number of books taken out for the year, commenc- 
ing November 27th, 1856, and ending November 27th, 1867, amounts to 
2,024. The whole number of volumes in the Library is about 500, which 
would show an average of each book being read four times during the 
year. But as there are many interesting and valuable books, suitable to 
the tastes of the most intelligent, and, to some extent, above the com pre* 
hension of the young, that have not been read so much, it shows that 
some have been read still oftener. 



School Master Abroad. — ^We copy the following note verhatim^ et lit- 
eratim, etspellatim. We presume it was written by a would-be '' 5C00^ 
teeher" while smarting under disappointment from a rejection of his ap- 

Elication for a certificate from the County Examiner. We sympathise with 
im in his regard for "poor children," except in one important particular, 
that we believe " poor cnildren " as much entitled to a good education as 
their rich neighbors : 
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perpetually calealattng tasks and adjustiDg nice chances ; it did very well 
before the flood, when a man coald consalt his friend apon an intended 
pabheation for a hundred and fifty years, and then live to see its success 
for six or seven centuries afterwards ; but at present, a man waits, and 
doui«tSf and hesitates, and consults his brother and his particular friends, 
till one fine day be finds that he has lost so much time in consulting his 
first cousins and particular friends that he has no more time to follow 
their advice. — Sidney Smith, 

The Microscope avd Telescope. — The relative powers of these two in- 
struments are thus described and contrasted by the late Dr. Chalmers, in 
one of his scientific lectures : " The one revealsto me a system in every 
star; the other, a world in eveiy atom. By the one I am led to believe 
that this great liflobe itself, with all the mighty' burden of its oceans and 
continents, is but ta a single grain of sand on the high fields of immens- 
ity ; the other teaches me that every grain of sand may harbor the tribes 
and families of a busy population. The one tells me of the insignifi- 
cance of the world I tread upon ; the other redeems it from all insignifi- 
cance, for it tells me that on the leaves of every forest, in the flowers of 
every garden, and in the waters of every rivulet, there are worlds teeming 
with lite, and numberless as are the glories of the firmament The one 
suggests that far and beyond all that the telescope has yet revealed, there 
may be fields of creation which sweep immeasurably along, and carry the 
impress of the Almighty's hand to the remotest shores of the universe. 
The other intimates that within and beneath all that minuteness disclosed 
by the microscope, there may be a region of invisible things; that could 
we draw aside the mysterious curtain that shrouds it from our senses, we 
should see there a theatre of as many wonders as astronomy has unfolded ; 
a universe within the compass of a point, where the wonder-working Crod 
could raise another mechanism of worlds, and animate them all with His 
power." 

Annual Mbbtino of the Teachers* Association. — This will be at In- 
dianapolis, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 29, 30, and 31 

Order of Exercises. — ^Tuesday, 3 o'clock, P. M., Organization. 

Tuesday, 7 P. M., Address by Zaccheus Test, Esq., of Richmond. 

Wednesday, 9 A. M., Reports of Officers of Institution, and Resident 
Editor of School Journal. 

Wednesday, 2 P. M., Report on Normal Schools and discussion. 

Wednesday, 7 P. M., Address by Hon. G. W. Julian. 

Thursday, 9 A M., choice of Officers of Association, and Editors of the 
Journal. 

Thursday, 7 P. M., Address, by Prof Butler, of Wabash Collega 

The committee have not yet been able to perfect their arrangements. 
Other persons have been written to, and other reports and addresses may 
be expected. 

The arrangements entered into with the railroads will enable all mem- 
bers of the Association to come and go on half fare, with the exception of 
the Terre Haute & Richmond and the Bellefontaine Roads. Arrange- 
ments will also be made for the free entertainment of all members of the 
Association. 

By Order of Ex. Committes. 
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